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Watching the 


Deer-Crossing 


“Don’t worry about my hitting 
him, John. Old ‘certain death’ 
is loaded with real stuff today. 
All I want is one good shot and 
we'll hang up a deer.” 


“Since I’ve been shooting this 
new ammunition, loaded with 
Hercules Powder, I know I’m 
‘right’.” 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
907 King Street 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Round Lake—one of the favorite haunts 
of Wisconsin fishermen. Last year 16 


Evinrudes were in use on this small body 
of water. a e ar 


That’s all it costs to buy an Evinrude, 
when you divide its cost by its life. 





Does it pay, then, to spoil your fishing and 


oe hunting trips with oar work, when for this 
New York, N. Y. trifling sum you can have a husky little motor 

aad Og, to breeze you over the water? 

UE taken talk Off with a turn of the fly-wheel—speeding 

211 Morrison St., you from weed-bed to rocky bar—from deep- 


Portland, Ore. 


est hole to marshy shallows. You can travel 
along at 7 or 8 miles an hour or slow down 
to ideal trolling speed. No blistered hands 
or tired back. Just the keen joy of the sport 
without the tiresome work of rowing. 





On every frequented lake and stream in 
America you will find Evinrudes at work, 
clamped to the sterns of rowboats, transport- 
ing merry picnic, parties and taking fishermen 
er On to their favorite haunts. Will you still sweat 
Automatic Reverse at the oars ? . 


Built-in- Flywheel 
Magneto 






See the Evinrude at your sporting goods 
or hardware dealers. And write us for our 
illustrated catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


394 EVINRUDE BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SERVICE STATIONS: 
Savannah, Ga. 10-12 No. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
945 W. 45th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 137 McGill St., Montreal, Que. 
130 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 1563 Monterey Ave., Victoria, B.C. 





EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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Ruptured ?—— 


Throw Away Your Truss! 




















For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Truss Will Ever Help You—We Have Told 
You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You That the Only Truly 
Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding Rupture Is the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance—and That It Is 





Sent On Trial to Prove It 


H you have tried most everything else, 
come to us. Where others fail is where 
we have our greatest success. Send 
attached coupon today and we will sen] 
you free our illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure, showing our Appliance and 
giving you prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and were cured. 
It is instant relief when all others fail. 
Remember, we use no salves, no_har- 
ness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what we say 
is true. You are the judge and once hav- 
ing seen our illustrated book and read it 
you will be as enthusiastic as our hun- 
dreds of patients whose letters you can 
also read. Fill out free coupon below 
and mail today. It’s well worth your 
time whether you try our Appliance or 
not. 


Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. C. E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Perhaps it will interest you 
to know that I have been ruptured six 
years and have always had trouble with it 
till I got your Appliance. It is very easy 
to wear, fits neat and snug, and is not in 
the way at any time, day or night. In 
fact, at times I did not know I had it 
on; it just adapted itself to the shape of 
the body and seemed to be a part of the 
body, as it clung to the spot, no matter 
what position I was in. 

It would be a veritable God-send to the 
unfortunate who suffer from rupture if all 
could procure the Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ance and wear it. They would certainly 
never regret it. 

My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance. 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself 
I will say a good word for your Appli- 
ance, and also the honorable way in 
which you deal with ruptured people. It 
is a pleasure to recommend a good thing 
among your friends or strangers. I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON. 
80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cured in Six Months After 
18 Years 


Hinton, Ky. 
C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

I never wore the Appliance a minute over 
six months and was cured sound and well— 
and I want to say no man ever did any 
harder work than I did while I was using it 
—I hauled 40 perch of rock, too big for any 
man to lift. 

I was ruptured 18 years and words cannot 
= how thankful I am. Use my name if you 
ike. 


Yours sincerely, 
RUFUS FIELDS, R. R. No. 1. 


Others Failed but the 
Appliance Cured 


©. E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—Your Appliance did all you 
claim for the little boy and more, for it 
eured him sound and well. Let him wear it 
for about a year in all, although it cured 
him 3 months after he had begun to wear it. 
We had tried several other remedies and got 








The Above is C. E. Brooks, Inventor of the 


Appliance. 
Rupture Over 30 Years Ago and Pat- 
ented the Appliance from His 
Personal Experience. If Rup- 
tured, Write Today to the 
Brooks Appliance Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


no relief, and I shall certainly recommend it 
to friends, for we surely owe it to you. 
Yours respectfully 


WM. PATTERSON. 
No. 717 S. Main St., Akron, O. 


“Results are Marvelous” 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I tried all kinds of trusses 
without any relief until I bought your Ap- 
pliance. 

The results are marvelous, and I praise 
God that you may live long and prosper, and 
may help suffering humanity as you did me. 

You can use this letter as you think best 
and I will answer any inquiry that is made 
with a stamped envelope enclosed. 

My age is 65 years. Yours very truly, 

V. C. JUMP, 180 Linden Ave., 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Child Cured in Four Months 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. 

Gentlemen :—The baby’s rupture is alto- 
gether cured, thanks to your Appliance, and 
we are so thankful to you. If we could only 
have known of it sooner our little boy would 
not have had to suffer near as much as he 
did. He wore your brace a little over four 
months and has not worn it now for six 
weeks, Yours very truly, 

ANDREW EGGENBERGER. 


Mr. Brooks Cured Himself of 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 





1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and in 
it are embodied the principles that in 
ventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


3. Being an air cushion of soft rub- 
ber it clings closely to the body, yet nev- 
er blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumber- 
some or ungainly. 


5. It is small, soft and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through the 
clothing 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the 
least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. Our reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty years of 
dealing with the public, and our prices 
are so reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesitancy in 
sending free coupon today. 


Remember 


We send our Appliance on trial to prove 





what we say is true. You are to be the judge. » 


Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 








Free 
Information 
Coupon 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
102G State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrap- 
per your illustrated book and full infor- 
mation about your Appliance for the cure 
of rupture. 
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DEER CREEK TRAIL ACROSS THE SNOW AT THE SUMMIT 


In the Heart of Wyoming’s Game Fields 


T HERE comes a time in the midst of the 
busy life of every great man when he 
must stop his history making and digress 
from the turmoil and maelstrom of business 
events. No man is made of iron. He is not 
machine; his nerves, his physique, no 
tter how faultlessly and perfectly moulded, 
inot stand the strain of mental and phys- 
ical labor for an indefinite period of time, for 
: finds that he must completely relax and 
ve himself time to recuperate, in order 
it in resuming his work he may be able 
perfect and continue it. 
(his is rightly termed by some a vacation. 
\ vacation may mean many things. 
Webster defines it as an intermission of a 
ted employment. 
For some it is the gay whirl of the city— 
‘ crowded summer resort—but for others 
is the call of the wild, the high altitudes 
the mountain fastness, the music of the 
sling elk and the bark and howl of the 
ote and the wolf. 
t is easily understood why the two manu- 
turers and the advertiser should seek the 





Harvey J. Sconce 
THE FARMER 


solitudes of the Rockies; but the farmer— 
well, he is supposed to have all the call 
of the wild and the solitude that any mor- 
tal on this earth should care for. This 
is true of a great many farmers. Most 
farmers are heavily fed up on this sort of 
thing, and when they do have an opportunity 
to get away from the music of the Jersey 
bull, the squeal of the hungry Berkshire and 
the 4:00 a.m. call of the old chanticleer, 
they usually purchase a round-trip passage 
to the old town where the Follies are the 
latest sensation, and the dinner check at the 
College Inn would pay the mortgage on the 
north eighty. 

But this farmer that we are to tell about 
in the following story is the “Best Farmer 
in Illinois,” according to the decision of the 
Country Gentleman Magazine, and had not 
had a real vacation and a real hunt for many 





years. His was the call of the wild, the lure 
of the open. Deep in the heart of the great 
mountains, attended by his three friends and 
seven guides, with the twenty-seven horses 
and mules, Harvey J. Sconce, the farmer, 
found himself face to face with life—a glori- 
ous life of hunting, adventure, exploration 
and introspection. 

Sitting his horse squarely and securely, he 
mounted to the edge of the great precipice 
overlooking the valley of the South Fork of 
the Shoshone River. Behind him were moun- 
tains; below him were mountains; moun- 
tains stretched before and completely sur- 
rounded him. He had advanced to the edge 
of the tremendous height to take one last 
look at the beautiful valley that led back 
to civilization; the silver thread 5,000 feet 
below was the Shoshone River, glistening 
across the alfalfa fields of velvet green of 
the fertile valley of Wyoming. 

The man on the horse felt the spirit of 
the huntsman seize him as had his grand- 
father—the great hunter of early Illinois— 
and of his great-grandfather, who, with Dan- 
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JULIUS AND JOE ON THE TRAIL 


iel Boone, hunted the wild game and fought 
the Indians of Kentucky. They, too, had 
been great hunters and pioneers, and it was 
only natural that our farmer should find him- 
self on this September day, started up, thru 
the grand old Rockies, on this great adven- 
ture. 

The party of four—Julius Hegeler of Dan- 
ville, Ill., Robert Frothingham, New York 
City, and Harrison H. Boyce, also of New 
York City—had been met three days before 
at the station of Cody, Wyo., by Joe Jones. 

Julius Hegeler is the owner and operator 
of the great Hegeler Smelter Company of 
Danville, where the zinc ore is reduced to 
the tinished product, and which is one of the 
largest of its kind in existence. 

Julius is also the most companionable of 
good fellows who ever crawled into a sleep- 
ing bag. He plays the game 50-50 with you 
in everything, is a thoro sportsman, and the 
best “bunkie” that a man ever sat across 
the camp fire from. 

Bob Frothingham would be able to kindle 
the dying embers of any camp fire by his 
wit and fund of good stories, and his ex- 
perience of travel and exploration, as he has 
a most fascinating way of getting you inter- 
ested in anything he does or says. He is the 
head of one of the big advertising firms of 
New York. 

Harry Boyce, the manufacturer of automo- 
bile accessories, is a royal good fellow in 
every way. He has a million-dollar smile 
that will serve as a passport in any country 
or place, and especially across a camp fire 
in the Rockies. The evenings around the 
camp fire were shortened into mere moments 
by the wonderful telling of interesting 
stories by this congenial “dude,” as _ all 
hunters are called by the men of the big 
game country. 

The panniers and dufflebags were loaded 
into the “Henry Lizzies,” and after many 
purchases and sundry arrangements were 
made in Cody, Joe stepped on his gas and 
the party headed up the South Fork of the 
Shoshone. 

The road led up thru a broad, fertile, irri- 
gated valley that kept getting narrower and 
which ascended rapidly, following the river 
and alongside the newly created lake held 
in check by the great Shoshone Dam. 

About every ten miles stops were made to 
replenish the water in the radiators, as the 
rarified air and heavy climbing caused over- 
heating. Water of the very best quality was 
easily obtained in the irrigating ditches or 
fiom the river, and after a run of a little 
over three hours the party steamed into Majo 
Ranch, the home of Joe Jones, fifty-five miles 


from Cody, and where Needle Mountain 
blocks the head of the valley. 

Majo Ranch, of several hundred acres, 
nestles at the foot of Needie and Meeker 
mountains, that rear their lofty summits over 
13,000 feet in the fleecy clouds above. Here 
is to be found the typical Western life with 
all its embellishments. Joe Jones, the owner 
and master, is a character you meet once in 
a lifetime—a man possessed of unusual pow- 
ers of endurance, well educated, a thoro 
sportsman, square and straight as you will 
find in many a day’s travel, and a true com- 
panion on any kind of an expedition. 

At the ranch are a dozen very comfortable 
cabins, where the party were housed, and 
where everything is provided for your com- 
fort. The ranch house, where everyone 
gathers after supper, is a large log building, 
decorated inside with elk, deer arid sheep 
heads, high-power rifles hanging in their 
racks on the wall, a Victrola in the corner 
to provide music for the dances, and shelves 
full of good books for the entertainment of 
the traveler. 

Outside, the building is decorated with 
discarded elk antlers, and from the front 
porch stretches the long, winding valley, 
guarded carefully on either side by giant 
ranges of mountains. The cook house and 
main dwelling of our friend Joe stands a few 
steps from the ranch house, and after get- 
ting the travel strains removed, the call to 
supper was heard, and—oh, boy—what a 
supper! It will always be remembered by 
everyone as the best that they ever ate. 
After such a day’s journey over these roads 
and then to finish on such a wonderful sup- 
per, about the only thing left to do was to 
get into one of the good beds in one of the 
cabins and be lulled to sleep by the rushing 
water, only a few steps away, of the Sho- 
shone River. This was the easiest thing to 
do imaginable, and it only seemed a moment 
until the breakfast bell was calling again to 
that table where just as wonderful a break- 
fast was spread before you. As there were 
yet three days before the law permitted the 
killing of game, it was decided to rest over 
one day at the ranch and get all the packs 
arranged, and target the guns at different 
ranges. Horses were saddled and tried out 
to see which were best suited to the mem- 
bers of the party, and in the afternoon the 
time was spent in tearing holes in the moun- 
tains with the rifles at ranges varying from 
100 to 1,000 yards, in order that no misses 
should occur when the target should be a 
bull elk. 

After another restful night and a hearty 
breakfast the twenty-seven mules and horses 


were saddled and the packs adjusted. ‘To 
the uninitiated, throwing a diamond hitch 
on a wild mule is a man-sized job. The 
mule is blindfolded in order to get close 
enough to put the pack on. While one man 
holds him, two others big enough and strong 
enough to lift a corner of the White House 
get on either side of the mule and proceed 
to “bust ’im.” When the diamond hitch is 
completed and locked, they take the blind 
fold off and turn him loose, and after about 
ten minutes of high-class bucking, in which 
he has failed to loosen the pack, he then 
becomes a good mule the rest of the day. 
It is a job to pack twenty mules and horses. 
and takes a lot of time; therefore, it was 10 
o’clock before the caravan, headed by Joe. 
rode out of the corral, headed down the val. 
ley toward the range of mountains on the 
left. 

Crossing Cabin Creek and following the 
edge of the mountain on the left, the party 
crossed Deer Creek, and Joe pointed to a 
series of white streaks zig-zagging across the 
face of the mountain about 4,000 feet above. 
and said, “Harvey, that’s the trail up there 
that you see, and when you get to the top. 
just around that big rock you can stand up 
there and see to hell and back. 

“Last year Geraldine Farrar came out 
here with her company and made that pic- 
ture, “The Hell Cat.’ Right where we are 
now is where they held up the stage coach.” 

I agreed that it would be possible to hold 
up anything from a stage coach to a pair of 
duces in a place like that. 

Just as Deer Creek was forded, the trail 
led straight to the foot of the mountain, and 
then the ascent began. It went a short way 
to the right, then a square turn to the left. 
repeating this process all the while as the 
day wore on, and always upward. After an 
hour’s climbing and alternate resting of the 
animals, the view always enlarging and the 

















THE FARMER AND SHORTY AT THE 
E RANCH 


magnitude of the scene becoming greater, 
the change of temperature became lower. 
and the animals’ breathing became more 
labored, so in order to rest them, most of the 
party walked a part of the time. At noon 
a halt was made at the crossing of a little 
stream on the side of the mountain, and 
lunch was eaten. As the day’s trail was 4 
long one, not much time was lost in having 
lunch, but the long trail was again taken up. 
and the ever-winding pack train, each fol- 
lowing the leader, kept winding in and ou! 
around precipices, over waterfalls, alongside 
a shelving rockslide, some time at the foot 
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f the slide near the creek, and again a 
‘housand feet above the creek, until about 
; o'clock, rounding the big rock that was 
sighted in the morning, the lone horseman 
described early in the story rode his horse 
vut to the edge of the precipice and “looked 
to hell and back,” as Joe said. 

This was the last long look at civilization 
and the valley that stretched back east, to 
Cody, and on and on to the broad, fertile 
fields of Illinois and home. 

Standing on the edge of this mighty moun- 
tain overlooking the world the farmer was 
impressed with the wonderful magnitude of 
it all; of the great Divine Plan and of Him 
who created all these mighty mountains, the 
rivers and beautiful valleys, stored the min- 
erals in the mountains and the chemicals of 
the soil in the valleys for the food of the 
plants, and then turned man loose in all this 
gorgeous world-garden to do as he pleased 
with it, and who, in comparing himself with 
the mighty works that he sees around him, 
realizes how small a part he is of the great 
scheme. 

Just then the sun drops behind a moun- 
tain peak, and the farmer finds that the pack 
train has left him; therefore he hits the trail 
in hot pursuit. This trail, as it gets farther 
up the mountain range, narrows to such a 
degree that Harvey asked Joe where the trail 
was, and was greeted with the consoling re- 
ply: “Hell, this is a good trail; wait till we 
get about half a mile from the top. Some 
days there is a trail there, and then again 
the next day there aint. Snowslide cleans it 
out four or five times a year.” 

“Killed a bear just at the next turn last 
spring,” said Joe. 

Everyone looked to see if he had a cart- 
ridge in his rifle, as bear sign had been no- 
ticed at several points on the trail. How- 
ever, no game was sighted at all on the first 
day’s trip. 

At 3 o’clock the trail rounded a point of 
cock and disclosed one of the grandest sights 
on the Rocky Mountains. Straight ahead 
and up the crest of the ridge, with snow- 
covered caps, was a terrifying coxcomb ridge 
of rock a thousand feet higher, with a nar- 
rower notch thru this ridge, and without 
any apparent entrance to it. 

“That crack in that coxcomb is where we 
are going thru in about an hour,” Joe said 
calmly. 

Julius, the manufacturer, had been thru 
this crack the year before, but to the farmer 
there seemed to be no approach at all, yet 
as the trail was fast disappearing, there was 
only one thing to do, and that was to stick. 

The elevation now was over 10,000, and as 
the sun was getting low, the temperature was 
very cold, and with the trail becoming sloppy 
from the recent snows, the traveling was 
precarious. The last hour the ascent was 
as great as 60 per cent in places, and every- 
one was walking and leading his horse. By 
stopping every few yards and resting, the 
pack train, with all men and animals intact, 
reached the summit of the Absorikee Range, 
an altitude of 11,700 feet, just as a blinding 
snowstorm broke over the crest. It was not 
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MAyO RANCH, THE HOME OF JOE JONES 


a good place to stop, with the wind at fifty 
miles an hour, so Joe led the way down the 
other side, which was a gentle slope in a 
descent of about 1,000 feet to the head of 
Butte Creek, where the first camp was made. 

As it had been snowing about two hours 
on this side of the ridge, there was at least 
eight inches of snow. This had to be cleared 
away before the tents could be stretched, so 
all hands got to work unpacking animals and 
getting fires started and tents up. 

As soon as all the animals were unpacked, 
they were turned loose to graze on the moun- 
tain grasses that were under the snow. A 
Rocky Mountain cayuse can eat grass on any 
hillside if there is grass there, no matter if 
there are several feet of snow covering it, as 
he will paw to it, so it was quite a revela- 
tion to the advertiser to see how easily they 
got their feed. 

It was only a short time until the tents 
were up and the fires going; also a good hot 
supper waiting for the men who had com- 
pleted a thirty-two-mile trip and ascended 
over 6,000 feet higher than they were in 
the morning. 

This was the first opportunity that the 
party had had to become acquainted with 
their respective guides, and after supper all 
took a good look at each other and decided 
that they would take a chance. Joe was to 
look after Julius, the manufacturer, while 
the other manufacturer, Harry Boyce, was 
to be taken care of by Gus Holtz. The ad- 
vertiser, Bob Frothingham, had as his com- 
panion Bill O’Shay, while Harvey, the farmer, 
had Shorty Shaffer to help him hoe his row. 

Bert Oliver, the cook (and some cook he 
is), proved to be a regular guy; the steaks 
that that man could cook, and the sour- 
dough pancakes that he turned out of a 
morning will always be remembered by at 
least one member of the party. 














THE PERMANENT CAMP 





Hal Searls of New Jersey came along on 
the trip to get experience with Joe, and, 
with the boy as horse wrangler, made up the 
party that gathered around the first camp 
fire miles and miles away from the outside 
world. 

Just after camp had been made a party 
of three doctors with their guides arrived 
and pitched their tents near, and after sup- 
per, their guides being the only ones of 
their party who were able to walk around 
after the strenuous day on horseback, came 
over to visit. 

After introductions, Ed Holmquest, a guide 
of the other party, upon learning that the 
farmer was from Illinois, ventured the infor- 
mation that he once lived in Kewanee, IIL, 
and worked on a farm. The farmer, think- 
ing that he might be interested in some of 
his farm operations, proceeded to tell about 
a corn husking record that is held on Fair- 
view Farm, of ten men husking in one day 
1,520 bushels of corn, and three husked over 
200 each in one day. As Harvey concluded 
this bit of information, there was a peculiar 
glitter in the eye of the man from Kewanee, 
the guide, and he, of course, not being in 
the habit of swallowing anything of this 
size, said: 

“When I was back in Kewanee I worked 
for a feller on a farm, and I shucked his 
corn out for him long before any of the rest 
of the farmers got done, so his neighbor 
came over one morning and asked me to 
shuck for him. I told him that I would be 
over in the morning and bring my riding 
shucking peg with me. Well, I started in 
with him the next morning bright and early, 
and had my first load by the time he had 
breakfast, and by the time night came on 
I had his two boys about tired out scooping 
out my corn, as I changed wagons with him. 
Well, as soon as I got to goin’ good, I kept 
three men hauling the corn away from the 
field, and it took five carpenters to build 
cribs for me, as I was filling them as fast 
as they could build them. After working 
two weeks I had thirteen hundred dollars 
coming to me, and he fired me because I 
was making too much money. 

“Then I left Kewanee and come out here, 
brought some fancy corn along with me, and 
bought me a farm with the money I made 
corn shucking. Well, I put water on this 
farm and it was so fertile that all you had 
to do was to plant your kernel in the ground 
and then turn the water on it. You had to 
be careful, as it was dangerous, as the corn 
growed so fast that all you had to do was 
to stand side the stalks and cut the ears off 
as they went past. There was a feller 
come down one day where I was cuttin’ off 
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corn that way and he got too close to a ker- 
nel that I had just planted, and the ear 
caught in his belt as it went by and jerked 
him up so high that we had to shoot biscuits 
to him to keep him from starving to death.” 

It is needless to say that everyone in the 
party believed every word of it, and that the 
farmer had nothing more to say. Fact is, 
he did not say another word about farming 
as long as he was on the trip, as evidently 
they have real farmers in and around Cody. 

This was the first of twenty-five nights in 
a sleeping bag, and as it was now late and 
the corn was all shucked, they decided to 
turn in. The air mattress was blown up, 
and without removing any more clothes than 
was absolutely necessary, the farmer and the 
zinc manufacturer crawled into their sleep- 
ing bags alongside each other, and wi’: the 
odor of the pine and spruce burning on the 
camp fire, and the snow falling into the fire- 
light, they fell asleep to dream of another 
long, long trail tomorrow, with all that it 
would bring with it. 

The next morning, after the wrangler had 
rounded up the horses and everything was 
packed up again, and the usual amount of 
high-class bucking on the part of Shorty’s 
horse, the farmer mounted his trusty big bay 
horse, Timberline, and followed the leader 
down the trail along Butte Creek to the 
Thorofare River. Stopping on the bank of 
this river, lunch was served, and, with a 
slight delay, the party was under way again. 
About 2 o’clock in the afternoon Joe was 
seen to suddenly jump from his horse, 
Steamboat, and pull his gun as he came off. 
The farmer did likewise, but could see noth- 
ing. However, watching the direction that 
Joe was taking, he sighted a coyote on the 
edge of the slope making its way into the 
timber. 

The farmer decided to head him off, and 
running a short way was able to reach a 
clearing just as the coyote came into sight 
121 yards away. 

The coyote stopped just once too many 
times to take a final look at the man from 
Illinois, and then with a roar the .30 Govern- 
ment Winchester, with its 220-grain soft-nose 
bullet traveling at terrific speed, tore its way 
thru the heart and shoulder of the coyote, 
and a dead center shot was scored for the 
farmer on his first shot in the Rockies. 

After skinning him out, the trail was 
again resumed, crossing the Yellowstone 
River just a short distance from the head 
of this famous stream, and crossing some 
very heavy timber, they started to ascend the 
valley of Falcon Creek. 

Just before reaching the Yellowstone, 
Bridger Lake, that beautifully blue mile of 
water, was passed, and in the valley near the 
river a moose was seen at some distance 
away. 

When about half way up Falcon Creek, 
Joe located a bunch of elk on the adjoining 
mountain side but two miles away. With 
the glasses they were easily seen, but only 
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by the wonderful eye of such a hunter as 
Joe could they have been discovered. 

As there was no time to be lost at that 
time of day, haste was made to reach a spot 
that had been decided upon by Joe as the 
place for the permanent camp. This place 
was reached at 4 p.m., and all the tents 
were put into position, horses and mules un- 
packed and turned out into a very pretty 
meadow on the mountain side. And, all in 
all, it was a most beautiful spot for a camp. 

On either side were great mountain ridges 
that rose 1,000 feet high, while to the west 
the slope descended down a small valley, and 
in front, or east, was the valley of Falcon 
Creek that had been ascended on our ar- 
rival. 

At the rear of the camp was a spring 
whose water ran into the Pacific Ocean, 
while the spring just in front of the camp 
furnished the water that eventually flowed 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The farmer was 
at last located on top of the continent, an 
altitude of 9,700 feet, on the Continental 
Divide, and was glad that he was there. 

The next day was a day of exploration for 
the four guides and their “dudes.” They 
all went in various directions, endeavoring 
to locate game, and all came in late in the 
evening without anything, with the excep- 
tion of Bob, the advertiser, who had suc- 
ceeded in killing a fine six-point bull elk, 
but owing to the lateness and the distance 
they were compelled to leave the head and 
meat until the next day. However, this was 
good news, for the camp was to be supplied 
with elk steak the next day, and if there is 
anything that is better than elk steak, it is 
another piece about the size of the first, or 
a little larger. 

Bob said that the head was the most won- 
derful set of antlers that he had ever seen, 
gave a minute description of the killing of 
the bull, and informed the camp that he 
would not trade places with anyone alive, as 
he was supremely happy. 

That evening, to celebrate and pass the 
time away, an imitation poker game was 
started, but was suddenly stopped when it 
was realized that there were no poker chips. 
However, Bert, the cook, came to the rescue 
by alloting the dudes and guides their re- 
spective amount of lima beans, which served 
the purpose very well. As there was but 
60 cents in the entire crowd (all valuables 
having been deposited in the bank at Cody), 
a book was kept of the winnings and 
losings, which was promptly lost when the 
last camp was struck, but the lima beans 
were not wasted, you can be assured. The 
next day at dinner in the evening the dudes 
were greeted by the remark from Bert: 

“I have served up your poker chips for 
you, and if some of you don’t play any bet- 
ter than you did last night you won’t get 
any tomorrow at all.” 

“It is the first time that I ever heard of a 
lima bean being a dual purpose animal,” 
said Julius. 

















HARRY AND HIS TWO GRIZZLIES 


The next morning the farmer and _ his 
guide, Shorty, getting an early start, wen! 
over the big ridge to the left of camp and 
climbed to the top of the adjoining moun- 
tain. Here Shorty took the 12-power binocu- 
lars and began to search the surrounding 
mountains for game. Two miles at the right 
on the side hill of one of the ridges was 
located a beautiful bunch of elk. There 
were eighteen in the herd and three small 
bulls with one big fellow. They were graz- 
ing in the morning sun upon the mountain 
grasses. Some were lying down, while 

















A SPIKE BULL AND A BIG SIX-POINTER 
SHOT BY THE CAMERA 


others were watching. To the man from the 
East, who is accustomed to see small game, 
such as rabbits and foxes, these 1,000-pound 
animals, with their wonderful heads sur- 
mounting the black neck and tan bodies, 
were a revelation. While Shorty was study- 
ing them closely, a golden eagle soared over 
the valley below, and a coyote barked from 
an adjoining ridge as he watched the two 
hunters; the waters of the stream at the foot 
of the mountain rushed along in its noisy 
course to the sea, while the farmer was be- 
coming very impatient, and wanted to get 
into action at once. 

“That is a good bull, all right, but he ain’t 
just what I want you to get,” said Shorty. 

“You see, we have a lot of time to look 
them over yet, and we dont want to take the 
first one we see unless he is a hum-dinger.” 

“Well, let’s go down the valley and cross 
over to them, and get a close-up look at 
them anyway,” said the farmer, as he wanted 
to get on speaking terms with something at 
once. 

So they descended the ridge, crossed over 
the mountain stream and ascended the other 
slope to find that the herd had moved over 
to the other side of the mountain in the in- 
terval, and had started traveling at a good 
speed. As they were going in a good direc- 
tion for some large valleys, so Shorty said, 
they followed this herd for two hours, and 
then upon coming into the edge of a large 
meadow, they heard for the first time the 
bugle of a bull elk. This is real music for 
the hunter. It is similar to the bawl of 4 
small Jersey bull, but the older the elk, the 
coarser is his voice, and at the end of hi: 
song he hitches on a few coarse grunts 
These grunts denote the size and age of the 
bull elk, and it is astonishing to note how 
accurately the: guides will determine the siz¢ 
of the head from the bugle that he gives. 

“That fellow is a six-pointer, all right, bu’ 
he is not the one we are after,” was Shorty : 
remark; and just then he was answered b 
another bull on our right that had a muc' 
better bugle. 

“That sounds better,” was Shorty’s nex! 
comment. So they circled the meadow an: 
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me up to the heard that contained the bull 

iat had bugled last. After making a sneak 
thru the spruce timber, they came to the 
edge of the clearing, and in front of them 

ere forty of the most beautiful animals 
that any hunter ever had the good fortune to 
ze upon. With the afternoon sun shining 
lown on their velvet coats, all with their 
reads in the air trying to locate the guide 
nd his dude, as they realized that some- 
thing was wrong, there they stood, perfectly 
motionless, less than 100 yards away. There 
were two good six-point bulls with this herd, 
but both heads were slightly imperfect. One 
had an extra long brow point, while the 
other head was not as shapely as the guide 
wanted; so after watching them a few min- 
utes they crept back and went to look over 
the other bull that they had heard earlier in 
the afternoon. 

This bull proved to be too wild to even 
afford a chance shot; besides, he was very 
little larger than the others, so Shorty said 
that they did not lose anything after he had 
vanished in the timber. 

It was now getting nearly dusk, and heavy 
clouds were beginning to gather in the 
northwest, forecasting trouble, and as Shorty 
turned im his saddle, the following question 
was put to the farmer: 

“Do you know where you are?” as if the 
farmer had been roaming these mountains 
all his life. 

“Well, if we are started back to camp, it 
must be some other fellow’s camp, as we 
are not going to ours. In my opinion, camp 
is back the other way—the way we just came 
from,” replied the farmer. 

“Well, camp is just over that mountain,” 
said Shorty, pointing to a mountain across 
the mountain stream that we were following, 
and the face of this mountain was guarded 
by a stretch of six miles of rim rock that 
rose 800 feet high, which was impossible to 
get over. 

“The only way to get back is to go around 
this mountain and cross the divide, then 
come down on the other side, and as we are 
about eighteen miles away from camp, it is 
going to be some climb.” 

Well, eighteen miles on a good Illinois 
road with a car is no trip at all, but in the 
Wyoming mountains on a mule is a different 
thing, especially when the mule has already 
been out on a twenty-five-mile trip that day. 
Therefore, the prospect was not as bright as 
a person could wish for, but as the only 
thing we had to do was to keep going until 
it got so that we could travel no farther on 
account of darkness, keeping at it was the 
only business at hand. 

Just before dark an immense bull moose 
walked out in front of the two hunters a 
short distance away and inspected them a 
few moments before he crashed into the tim- 
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ber. As the law protects moose until 1925, 
no effort was made to shoot, but he was a 
magnificent sight. 

The wind began to blow heavily, and then 
the snowstorm broke over the guide, and the 
farmer, who was sure they were going north 
into Montana. This all combined to add to 
the ‘question of the farmer, “Say, Shorty, 
when it gets dark and the snow gets too deep 
for these mules what do we do then.” 

“Lay out all night,” came the consoling 
answer. . 

“Well, Old Ben is getting pretty tired, and 
I am going to rest him all that I can by 
walking myself, as I am not going to lay out 
tonight even if the snow gets neck deep to 
a giraffe,” bristled the farmer. 

Therefore they kept at it, and about 8 
o'clock they mounted the divide at the end 
of the mountain, and as the snow had 
stopped, the moon came out from behind the 
eastern peak, so Shorty said, altho that moon 
came up in an entirely different direction 
than the one the farmer had ever seen, and 
showed a succession of ridges ahead that 
were entirely new to both hunters. 

However, with resting the two mules that 
they were riding that day, by walking them- 
selves most of the last two hours, the guide 
and the dude headed toward the full moon, 
and at 10 o’clock at night found themselves 
on the edge of an immense plateau, with a 
familiar ridge of mountains across the val- 
ley, and upon looking down in the valley to 
the left they discovered a large camp fire. 

“There’s some fellow’s camp fire, all 
right,” remarked Shorty, “and as I reckon 
we are the only fellows in this part of the 
country, it must be ours. If it is, we are 
going to have a h——1 of a time getting 
down from here, as we are on top of the rim 
rock on the left of camp.” This was all too 
true, as there were only two places that it 
was possible for a man to get down without 
even being burdened with a mule. 

Two small, narrow ravines in five miles 
down thru this rim rock were the only places 
possible of descent, and to find one of these 
at 10 p.m. was a man-sized job. But that 
is what Shorty Shaffer is capable of. He, 
with 178 others, volunteered in the service of 
the United States from Cody at the very out- 
break of the world war, and fought on five 
different fronts in France. He was hard- 
boiled before he went over, and it didn’t 
help him any, either, so he was able to lo- 
cate anything, even one of these ravines, 
which he did before many minutes of search- 
ing. 

Then we began to fall, roll, tumble and 
slide down the ravine thru the rim rock. 
Part of the time the mule was on top and 
the rest of the time the dude was on top, 
but eventually we landed at the bottom of 
the valley and camp at 10:30. 
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Hungry, did you say? Well, I guess. 

Bert knew that they would be in, so he 
was all ready for them, and the supper that 
he spread out before that hungry pair was 
a Christmas feast. 

“Say, Harvey, just step out here and see 
what this Connecticut rabbit shooter brought 
in,” said Bob. 

And outside the tents, lying on the 
ground, were two immense grizzly bear 
skins. 

“This man, Harry, who has as a hunter 
brought to death the ferocious rabbit of Con- 
necticut, went down the trail this afternoon 
with Gus, riding along on their horses,” be- 
gan Bob. 

“Going down Falcon Creek a mile or so, 
and without even thinking that any game 
would be out at all, they all at once ran 
across one of these bears taking a drink 
from the creek. They at once started oper- 
ating on his highness with their .405 at a 
range of some 300 yards, and to us, who were 
a mile away, we were wondering if Von Hin- 
denburg was not in the vicinity. Mingled 
with the roar of the cannon was the squeal 
of the grizzly, who, even tho he was so punc- 
tured that his hide looked like a sieve, was 
still game and charged Gus, who had gotten 
down closer all the time. But at close range 
Gus put a finish to him, and he rolled back 
down hill in the bushes along the stream. 

“Look out,” yelled Harry; “there he goes 
up the mountain”’—and at the same time 
turned loose on him, and with one shot 
killed him, and he rolled back down the hill 
to the bushes on the other side of the 
stream.” 

“Well,” continued Bob, “we arrived just 
about the time Gus and Harry were hugging 
each other over the capture of the grizzly, 
and after taking several pictures, they pro- 
ceeded to skin him out. Thinking that there 
might be other game in the vicinity, I took 
my rifle and walked up the hill where the 
bear had been shot, and as I did so I no- 
ticed tracks returning, so followed them, and 
in the bushes only twenty steps from where 
Gus was skinning the bear, I ran into the 
other grizzly, stone dead. They had killed 
two and were so excited about it that they 
thought there was only one. The yell that I 
let out of me is still echoing down the val- 
ley; and they came running, and then there 
was a war dance. We have only been in a 
short time, as it took a long time to skin 
out these two bears and get the hides back 
to camp, so get in here and get around some 
elk steak and bear meat, and it will make 
you feel like a new man,” concluded Bob. 

Say, but bear meat mixed with elk steak, 
baked potatoes and hot biscuits—but what’s 
the use. There “ain’t” nothing better. 





(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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“GET OUT! 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING THERE STARING AT ME?” 
Black bear photographed by Mr. Hubback on Kenai Peninsula 


10,000 Miles to Alaska for Moose and Sheep 


WAS fortunate enough to come across a 

very interesting book called “Hunting in 
the Arctic and Alaska,” by E. Marshall 
Skull, and from the information that I 
gleaned from Mr. Skull’s account of his 
shooting in the Kenai Peninsula, I laid my 
plans. I take off my hat to Marshall Skull, 
because he has been able to write the class 
of book which, besides being extremely in- 
teresting regarding sport, is also able to con- 
vey to those ignorant of the country how to 
follow in the writer’s footsteps, and not 
many people can do that. Having read this 
book, Alaska was not a strange land to me 
when I arrived there, and I would recom- 
mend all those going to Alaska in pursuit of 
game to read Mr. Skull’s book. 

The journey from Singapore, which is 
about one degree north of the Equator, to 
Seward, which is about sixty degrees north 
of the Equator, took me nearly two months. 
First I had great difficulty in getting a con- 
nection with the Pacific Mail’s steamship 
Ecuador, on which I had a reservation, and 
which was scheduled to leave Hongkong on 
the 14th of August. At last, with very little 
time to spare, I got a passage on a steamer 
whose principal business is carrying Chinese 
coolies from Singapore to China and vice 
versa, which steamer advertised a limited 
amount of first-class accommodation. The 
only thing about the accommodation allotted 
to me that was first-class was the cost. I 
found on arrival on the ship that my cabin 
was surrounded by Chinese, many of them 
babies, and I did not quite see how on earth 
I was to get in and out without treading on 
one of them, and possibly causing unpleas- 
ant results. And then if we had _ bad 
weather? When ordinary people are seasick 
it is bad enough, but to be cooped up with 
seasick Chinese would be about the limit. 
I struggled about and found a Chinaman 
who said he was the chief steward, and he 
told me that there were two cabins on the 
bridge deck near the captain’s quarters 
which were the ones that were generally oc- 
cupied by Europeans. This sounded better, 
so I made tracks up “topside.” Soon my 
troubles were cleared away. First the chief 


officer, a Liverpool man like myself, and 
then the captain, introduced themselves, and 


Theodore R. Hubback 


Author of “Elephant and Seladang Hunting in 
Malaya,” “Three Months in Pahang 
in Search of Big Game,” etc. 


SINGAPORE TO SEWARD 


There's the lure of the snow-mantled vastness, 
There's the lure of each valley and hill, 
Of friends that you've met, that you'll never for- 
get, 
And you'll want to come back—and you will. 
—Pat O’Cotter. 








INTRODUCTION 


Many lures have taken people to 
gold, sport, the love of a free life, 
and many other emotions which affect the hu- 
man heart—but I think that the incident that 
first attracted my attention to Alaska must be 
unique. Also, I had to wait forty years before 
I could ‘make’? Alaska—and that’s a long time 
to wait for anything. 

Well, the story was like this: When I was a 
small boy I lived in Liverpool in Lancashire. 
My father had many interests in connection with 


Alaska-- 
adventure 


the Liverpool docks and some interests in 
America. In the late ’70s of the last century 
there was a very well-known Trans-Atlantic 


steamship line whose steamers ran out of Liver- 
pool to New York. This line was the Guion 
Line. It had two fine steamers at that time— 
the Arizona and Alaska. My father crossed to 
America in the Alaska on one occasion. Now 
you see where the connection commences. One 
Sunday afternoon my father took my brother 
and myself down to the Liverpool docks, and 
we went over the steamship Alaska, my father 
showing us the beauties of the ship, which at 
that time was the greyhound of the Atlantic. 
Being naturally curious, like all small boys, 

asked my father why the ship was called Alaska, 
and altho in those days not much was known 
about Alaska, and nothing at all known about 
its big game, my father told me what he knew 
of the land of ice and snow, as it was considered 
then. I was born in Liverpool, which is a cold 
place, and I always liked the cold. I suppose 
that is why the imp which governs our destinies 
has made me live for nearly twenty-four years 
in the tropics. And I asked my father to take 
me to Alaska. I was probably given some 
plausible reason why I could not go just at the 
moment, but the story of the icebergs, the gla- 
ciers and the snow stuck, and altho I first heard 
that story about 1878. it was 1918 before I 
“made’’ Alaska. However, I did finally get 
there, and now having given you this little bit 
of autobiography, I will go on with my story. 








shortly after we were under way the captain 
asked me to share his stateroom with him 
and mess in his quarters, so I only used the 
cabin on the bridge deck to dress in. We 
were far away from the undiluted effluvium 
of the Chinese passengers, and I must say 
that, thanks to Captain Page, I never en- 
joyed a trip more than this one from Singa- 
pore to Hongkong. We coasted close to the 
Cochin China coast, and the captain told me 
of much big game close to the coast which 
was practically undisturbed. Two sorts of 
wild cattle—rhinoceros in the mountains. 
elephant a little further inland—and tigers 
in abundance. He himself had made a trip 
into the interior of Tongkin not very long 
before, and had had good sport. Perhaps |] 
may have a trip there some day before I get 
too old for jungle hunting, but for the mean- 
time the word is “Alaska,” and I won’t listen 
to anything else. 

We arrived at Hongkong in time to catch 
the Ecuador, which eventually departed 
three days late, owing to a typhoon which 
raged within a few miles of Hongkong. 

My voyage across the Pacific was unevent- 
ful. We had good weather and an extremely 
comfortable ship. We stopped nowhere very 
long—a few hours at Woosung; we did not 
go up to Shanghai, at the mouth of the 
Yangtse Kiang; only visited one port in 
Japan—Yokohama—where we stopped abou! 
six hours; got into Honolulu late in the 
afternoon, and only saw the city by night. 
and finally arrived at San Francisco about 
a month after we left Hongkong, on a we! 
afternoon, which spoiled the glorious view. 
which is one of the sights of the Pacific 
Coast, of the Golden Gate, the entrance to 
San Francisco. It was now the middle of 
September, and I did not want to waste an) 
time in getting to Alaska, so I left San Fran- 
cisco the next evening for Seattle by train. 
The Shasta Limited had been taken off the 
run, due to war restrictions, so I had to 
make the best of a slower train. We changed 
at Portland, and arrived at Seattle in the 
evening of the second day out from San 
Francisco, and made for our hotel. 

Next day I got busy to find out how soon 
I could get a steamer to Alaska, and found 
to my great joy that the good ship Alaska 

















was leaving the following day, going direct 
co Cordova, and that I would be able to 
reach Seward in six days from Seattle. I 
had now to bustle about and find out how 
to obtain my big game permit for Alaska, 
as we would not be touching at Juneau, 
where the governor’s office is, and I did not 
want to arrive in Seward and then have to 
wait there until I could get my permit. I 
visited the Alaska bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, but unfortunately 
Mr. McPherson, the secretary, was away, 
and the lady in charge of the bureau could 
not give me any information as to how I 
could obtain a permit, except from Juneau. 
{ visited several government offices, but 
could get no “dope” on the subject, so I 
finally returned to the Seattle bureau, looked 
thru the Game Regulations, and arrived at 
the conclusion that I could obtain a permit 
by cabling the amount of the fee to the 
governor at Juneau. With the very kind as- 
sistance of the manager of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia I managed to do this, and with great 
promptitude and courtesy the secretary to 
the governor cabled me to Cordova that the 
fee had been received, and that my license 
was being forwarded to the game warden at 
Seward. He also cabled the game warden 
the same information. Not all governments 
are as prompt. 

We left Seattle on the 18th of September 
un the steamship Alaska of the Alaska 
Steamship Company with only a few pas- 
sengers. It was my very great privilege to 
meet on this trip E. O. McCormick, some- 
time vice-president of the Southern Pacific 
Railway, who was on his way to Alaska as 
the head of a commission appointed by the 
zovernment to make inquiries into the pos- 
sibilities of development, etc., in Alaska. 
We had a delightful trip, beautiful weather, 
with just that feeling in the air conveying 
the “pep” of the North land, for which I 
have so often longed in the sweltering heat 
of the Tropics. 

We had hoped to make Cordova on Satur- 
day night, but unfortunately a heavy sea and 
rain squalls came up in the afternoon, and 
the captain did not attempt to make the en- 
trance, so we hung about outside all night. 
{t was rather uncomfortable, but with the 
daylight we soon found our way in and tied 
up to the wharf at Cordova about midday. 

I had read in a Seattle paper that there 
was a hunting party in Alaska who had gone 
in from Cordova, the chief of the party being 
Mr. McGuire of Denver. I had been talking 
‘to Mr. Morgan, the purser of the Alaska, 
about this partv on the way up. so when the 
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purser went ashore to get the mails, etc., and 
was informed that Mr. McGuire and party 
had returned from the interior and were then 
at the Windsor Hotel, he sent word to me 
accordingly. I lost no time in going up to 
the Windsor Hotel, and very soon had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. McGuire and his 
friends. We had quite a little chin-wag to- 
gether—it does not take long for hunters 
from any part of the world to fraternize— 
and my only regret was that our meeting was 
such a short one. However, this yarn is the 
result, so if it does not do any of your read- 
ers any harm, it has, at any rate, done me 
good, having kept me busy working my type- 
writer. Mr. McGuire presented me with Mr. 
Sheldon’s book on the “Wilderness of the 
Upper Yukon,” which I much appreciated, 
and enjoyed reading later on. 

We left Cordova at midnight, and the fol- 
lowing day touched at Valdez and Port Lis- 
cum, and then on to La Touche, where we 
arrived at midnight. The next day, as we 
had to load copper at La Touche, and as we 
had to wait there until the afternoon, Mr. 
Morgan arranged for a trip in a motor 
launch up the bay to fish for black bass. 
Mr. McCormick, Mr. Morgan and myself 
went out, but unfortunately the only launch 
we could obtain was unable to control its 
gasoline engine so that it could go slow 
enough for successful trolling, and our bag 
only amounted to four fish. It was pretty 
cold, but great fun, and we all enjoyed it. 
After leaving La Touche we made for Sew- 
ard, and came in for a pretty rough two or 
three hours when we got outside the protec- 
tion of Montague Island. We coasted close 
to the mainland in making the mouth of 
Resurrection Bay, and most magnificent 
scenery it was, too. The glaciers coming 
right down to the water’s edge, the towering 
mountains behind showing now and again 
thru the storm-driven mist and spray as we 
wallowed in the heavy sea, made a scene 
that I shall never forget. 

Seward was in semi-darkness on our ar- 
rival, a storm a few days before having 
washed away the electric light connections, 
and the wharf to which we tied up was lit 
by flares which made everything look very 
wierd and wild. We had hardly tied up 
when a gentleman came up to me and asked 
me if I was Mr. Hubback, and I said I was. 
He immediately informed me that Andy 
Simons was up at the hotel. I answered that 
I was very pleased to hear it, but who was 
Andy Simons. “He’s your guide, and I’m 
Mr. Sexton of Sexton’s Hotel, where you are 
going to stop.” This sounded all right— 


(To be continued in next number.) 
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guide and accommodation all arranged. 1 
no longer felt like a stranger in a strange 
land; in fact, I don’t think I ever felt that 
way from the moment I landed. Your peo- 
ple know how to take care of that. One 
could not find greater kindness or hospitality 
anywhere in the world than in America. 
Mr. Sexton said that he had a transport 
wagon ready for my grips, and that we could 
go up to the hotel any time. However, | 
wished to say good-bye to Mr. McCormick 
and other friends first, and so remained a 
few minutes longer on the Alaska. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick introduced me to Mr. Weir, the 
engineer in charge of the Alaska Northern 
Railway, now under government control. He 
asked Mr. Weir to be good enough to help 
me on my journey to the interior—and very 
useful that introduction was, I can assure 
you, because the railway had been much 
damaged by the late flood—and, entirely due 
to Mr. Weir’s efforts, I was able to get up 
to Kenai Lake without much delay. How- 
ever, everything has to come to an end some 
time or other, and after saying good-bye to 
my friends on the Alaska, I went up with 
Mr. Sexton to his hotel, and was very soon 
introduced to some of the citizens of Seward. 
Andy Simons was not in the hotel at the 
moment, but came in presently, and I was 
soon talking to him about our future move- 
ments. Previous to this, however, one of 
the officers of the steamship Alaska, who had 
come ashore with me, and who was a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Baughman, the game war- 
den, took me up to the doctor’s house to 
introduce me to him. It was a little late. 
being after 10 o’clock, and when we went 
up to the house I had a shrewd suspicion 
that the worthy doctor was in bed, but I 
was in my friend’s hands and supposed it 
was all correct. Dr. Baughman greeted me 
with much kindness, and told me that every- 
thing was quite all right regarding my per- 
mit, and that I was the only person hunting 
in the Kenai this season on a non-resident 
game license. He also told me that I was 
very lucky to have been able to get hold of 
Andy Simons as my guide, as he had a very 
high reputation with those hunters whom he 
had taken out. I had to thank the doctor 
for all this—he had really “taken care” of 
me. 

We soon went back to Mr. Sexton’s hotel 
and arranged with Andy Simons to get our 
outfit of stores, etc., the next day, hoping to 
get away the following day to Kenai Lake, 
where Andy had a cabin, and from whence 
we would start the real journey into the 
game country. 





The Story of an Old Moose Hunter 


N OCTOBER, 1919, when our hunting 

party left the old familiar scenes on the 
Oungarvon, in New Brunswick, it was with 
1 genuine feeling of regret. As we departed 
x the settlement and I took a farewell 
lance backward to the old camp that had 
sheltered us for three weeks, thru sunshine 
ind storm, I had much of the same feeling 
iat possesses us when we bid a friend fare- 
vell for an indefinite period, or possibly for- 
er. As we meandered up the winding. 
icky hill from the Dungarvon, saw Peaked 
‘ountain beyond, and the old log cabin, 
‘ith its pleasant memories. in the distance, 
was filled with thoughts hard to describe. 





Cyrus Thompson 


We then were closing the hunt for that 
year—1919—and the sixth we had from the 
same territory—the first having been in 1903, 
sixteen years before. In 1919 I had failed 
to kill a moose—the only time I had not 
taken out the trophy I sought from this 
camp—but Will, my son, had been success- 
ful in securing a fine specimen, and in addi- 
tion had shot a black bear, of which he felt 
justly proud, and I shared in his success, 
since our hunts have always been a joint 
undertaking, and when one succeeded, even 





tho the other failed, there was a feeling of 
real glorification in camp over the success of 
one. In the daily affairs of busy men much 
may arise in the business life or domestic 
circle to change the best laid plans, and this 
I fully realized as we turned our steps home- 
ward in October, 1919. 

There is a fascination about the hunting 
of the moose, in his native habitat, amid the 
lakes, barrens, bogs, rivers and wilderness. 
that is hard to describe, and which will 
cause the enthusiastic moose hunter to travel 
days to reach the selected camp, from which 
to make the hunt for the coveted trophy. 
So far as my experience goes, and it covers 
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a variety of big game animals, none of them 
can approach the moose. 

There is a lordly bearing and a superb 
and stately carriage when one sees a magnifi- 
cent bull moose on some lonely barren in 
the Canadian wilderness, when, with two or 
three cows, he is feeding in fancied security 
or basking quietly in the warm sunshine, ap- 
parently monarch of all he surveys—an anl- 
mal as large as a mule, and weighing from 
1,000 to 1,300 pounds or more, gross. 

In the eleven seasons in which we have 
hunted them, we have always been success- 
ful in securing our trophies, save twice, 
when Will was unsuccessful, and on two oc- 
casions I failed, in our Canadian hunting; 
but our failures then could be attributed to 
the fact that we wished an animal with satis- 
factory antlers, or none at all, and we passed 
up some small bulls early in those hunts, 
which we might have been willing to have 
taken as the hunts closed; but in no in- 
stance, save one, in our eleven years of 
moose hunting did not one or the other of 
us get a satisfactory trophy; so only once 
have we returned when one or the other of 
us had not secured satisfactory specimen, 
and usually we each secured one—the limit. 

In my dining room at home I have four 
magnificent sets of moose antlers, and in the 
hall another one, and several I have given 
away, and as I look upon those in my resi- 
dence, it is a pleasure and genuine satisfac- 
tion to recall to mind the experiences that 
led to the killing and securing of each of 
them. 

As the season approached for the 1920 
hunt, Will and I would at times, in a sort of 
indefinite and preliminary way, discuss the 
chances for another hunt on the Dungarvon. 

In July I wrote to our old guide, Daniel 
Munn, and asked him if he and Norrad 
Munn and Thomas Munn could take us in 
again in September, 1920. Norrad Munn 
was Will’s guide, and Thomas Munn was 
the cook, who from long experience with us 
had learned what was needed to satisfy the 
appetites of ardent moose hunters when re- 
turning from a day’s long tramp, from eight 
to fifteen miles, depending on the localities 
visited during the day. Daniel answered 
that they would be at our service and would 
be glad to go with us again for a period of 
twenty-seven days—two days to camp from 
the settlement, twenty-three days in camp 
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and two days for returning to the settlement. 

The necessary arrangements having been 
made with Daniel—he was to attend to all 
the details from his end of the line, such as 
furnishing transportation to the camp, sup- 
plies, etc.—thus we were left to arrange our 
business and domestic affairs and work to a 
pre-arranged date, at which we were to be 
met by them at our railroad terminus, about 
fifty miles beyond Fredericton, the capital of 
the province of New Brunswick. 

It is no small undertaking to work out all 
the details of such a hunt. Certain features 
Will assumed, and others were delegated to 
me. I was to look to our transportation and 
make the necessary financial arrangements 
and formulate our traveling schedule, so as 
to make the surest and best railroad connec- 
tions to our destination. ' 

I went to St. Louis and consulted the 
Canadian Pacific agent, and found by leav- 
ing there on the Wabash Railroad on Satur- 
day, September 18th, at 8:30 a. m., it would 
take us thru Detroit, Toronto and Montreal, 
landing us at Fredericton at noon the fol- 
lowing Monday—something over fifty hours 
of continuous traveling—thence about two 
hours more by rail to Boiestown, where we 
were due at 8:30 Monday evening. We had 
been over the same routes and had always 
found the service good and satisfactory in 
every way over the Wabash and Canadian 
Pacific roads. 

We left home Friday night, remaining all 
night in St. Louis, and were on our train at 
8:30 Saturday morning, and knew we were 
due at the old camp on the Dungarvon at 
about 2 p.m. the Wednesday following, bar- 
ring accidents and unexpected delays which 
might arise. 

We reached Fredericton on time, made a 
few necessary purchases, procured our li- 
censes, which cost us $50 each, and there 
met Norrad Munn and his wife, who had 
gone there to do some shopping and have 
some dental work attended to. We had our 
trunks examined by the customs officer, 
John D. Chase, whom we had met on previ- 
ous occasions, and whom we had found very 
courteous and obliging. He “O.K.’d” our 
trunks, we paid the necessary duty—not 
much—some $12, a part of which was on our 
rifles, and would later be refunded upon 
going home. 8:30 p.m. found us with our 
trunks at Boiestown, where we were once 


more met by Will Harris, Jr., with his Ford, 
and about 10 o’clock that Monday night we 
were landed at the comfortable quarters of 
Wm. Harris, Sr., where we had stopped on 
previous occasions, and with whom, and his 
good wife, we felt well acquainted. 

The next morning—Tuesday—Mrs. Harris 
had a good breakfast for us, and Will and I 
were busy changing our clothes, leaving 
those we would not need in camp, and at 
9:30 a.m. the wagon started. 

We had a saddle horse to alternate in rid- 
ing, as we might feel inclined, since we were 
desirous of avoiding blistered feet, which do 
not in the least contribute to the pleasures 
of a hunt. 

At noon we stopped to “bile the kettle” 
and feed the horses, then pressed forward, 
feeding the horses and lunching about the 
middle of the afternoon, and at night camped 
by the wayside, slept in our tent, and by 
8:30 the next morning—Wednesday—were on 
the last lap of our journey. 

One of us and one of the guides would 
walk some distance ahead of the wagon, 
hoping we might get a deer, as a favorable 
omen, before we would arrive at camp, and 
thus insure us venison for our menu from 
the very beginning of the hunt. 

We saw three deer, and I succeeded in 
shooting one from the road, and when the 
wagon came along it was thrown on, and 
we arrived at the old camp at 12:06 noon, 
by my dollar chronometer—about two hours 
before the schedule time as arranged—and 
had a deer to our credit—something that had 
seldom been our experience on previous 
hunts. 

We were once more starting on a twenty- 
three-day hunt, where we had hunted so 
often before that we felt well acquainted, 
were comfortably settled in the home of the 
moose, and hoped, with our rifles and our 
prowess, we might secure our trophies and 
have a restful and satisfactory hunt. 

That night we wrote some letters home, to 
send out by the wagon the day following. 
The driver had instructions to return for us 
twenty-three days later, and the five of us 
were left alone in our camp, where we were 
entirely isolated from the outside world for 
that time, and during our stay we saw no 
one except our own party, nor did we hear 
the report of a rifle save those we carried. 

The first night in camp we formulated 
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plans for the hunt, which we would work to 
<o far as seemed wise, as the hunt prog- 
ressed. The weather was bright and sun- 
shiny, and at midday really hot in the sun, 
and we felt sure the moose would be found 
around and near the water, so long as the 
weather remained warm and dry. 

Will and Norrad were to spend three or 
four days fishing and cutting the brush out 
of the old trails to their favorite hunting 
localities, while Daniel and I were to get 
into the active features of the hunt, with but 
few of the preliminary frills. 

From our camp to Harris Lake was about 
two miles, and the Big Barren was still two 
miles beyond the lake, or about four miles 
from camp. A trip each morning to the Big 
Barren required about a four-mile walk, put- 
ting us there too late for the early morning 
hunt, and causing us to leave early of an 
evening to reach camp before dark. 

Now, to give us the hunting early and late 
in the day, Daniel and I took a tent the first 
day and pitched it about half way between 
the lake and the Big Barren, where we in- 
tended to camp out a few nights. That day 
we saw several moose on the Big Barren. 
They seemed to be around and in the muddy 
slough running thru it. That evening we 
returned to camp and reported good pros- 
pects for moose in the locality we intended 
to hunt. Will and Norrad had been fishing, 
and we had trout and venison for supper on 
the menu, and we all were in prime con- 
dition for the repast. 

The morning of the second day Daniel and 
I took some provisions to the tent, and went 
on and watched at the Big Barren all day; 
saw a half dozen moose or more, and among 
them one very satisfactory bull, but under 
such surroundings that I did not deem it 
wise to shoot at him. That evening we had 
about a thirty-minute walk to our tent, where 
we were very comfortable, and remained all 
night, returning early on the morning of the 
third day to the Big Barren to resume our 
watch there. We fully realized that the 
moose were around the water during the 
most of the day, owing to the scarcity of 
water and the hot weather. 

Each day of the three days at the Big 
Barren we saw moose, possibly in all 
eighteen or twenty, but the bulls appeared 
to be mostly back in the dense woods, and 
did not come out as frequently as the cows 
and calves. The evening of the third day I 
shot at a buck, but missed it, and that even- 
ing we returned to our main camp for a 
report from Will and Norrad and more pro- 
visions. Will had shot a deer, and we had 
sent out by the team a part of the one I 
killed going in; hence our venison was run- 
ning low, and Will’s deer came in most op- 
portunely. Thus matters stood with us on 
the evening of the third day in camp. 

Daniel and I had seen about eighteen to 
twenty moose, two or three bulls only of the 
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number, and those under conditions we 
could not get a shot at. One of the bulls 
hada rather peculiar formation of antlers 
that caused us to notice him particularly, 
and we reported him to Will and Norrad 
that night. Will and Norrad really had 
done thus far but little hunting, and Daniel 
and I had been prospecting and locating our 
tent and getting ready for action later on. 

On the morning of the fourth day Daniel 
and I started for the Little Dungarvon dead 
water, about five and one-half miles distant, 
and where I had two years before shot a fine 
bull and also a deer. We thought the dead 
water would be an ideal place for moose, 
owing to the sluggish stream meandering its 
way thru the narrow barren; and the warm 
weather would induce the moose to go there 
to feed and to drink and get away from the 
annoying flies. Could we have a correct 
movie film of this our fourth day, it would 
make an interesting one, surely, from start 
to finish, The day was ideal, warm and 
pleasant, and after our long tramp requiring 
about two hours, we reached a small spring 
just before arriving at the dead water. We 
left our ax, lunch, etc., and started along 
the trail to the dead water, 100 yards or 
more distant, and which no human foot had 
doubtless trod since we were there a year 
before. Daniel was in front, with glasses, 
and I two or three paces behind. As we 
neared the edge of the woods he remarked 
to me that he could see a deer beyond the 
dead water, and about 150 yards away from 
where we were quietly standing. He handed 
me the glasses, but the object to me did not 
look like a deer. I handed them to him, 
and he looked again and whispered to me 
that it was a big bull lying down, and when 
I looked thru the glasses again I could see 
him very distinctly. He had broad antlers, 
with unusually long palms, and so far as 
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THE AUTHOR, WITH HIS TROPHY, AT THE HOME CAMP 


we could determine he seemed to be a 
beauty. The thing that now confronted us 
was to get him. We did not deem it wise 
to wait an hour or more for him to arise. 
I could not shoot him with much certainty 
in the position he was in, and how to get 
him was the disturbing feature now before 
us. There were two cows in the water 
quietly feeding between him and us that had 
to be considered, for were they to become 
alarmed and leave the water, the bull would 
follow and we would lose him. 

With much interest and with a feeling of 
anxiety, Daniel and I commenced to make a 
detour. Part of the time we were in plain 
view of the two cows that would look at us. 
While they were looking we would remain 
absolutely motionless, and when they would 
resume feeding, we would quietly move on. 
We had to cross a log at the head of the 
dead water, which was the danger point in 
the stalking, since for ten feet we were in 
plain view of the cows, and a misstep would 
throw us into the water, or the breaking of 
a twig would give the alarm, and the cows 
and bull would be off. Daniel first negoti- 
ated the log successfully, and as I followed, 
about midway, I had to stop while one of 
the cows carefully looked at me to determine 
what I was; she then resumed feeding. I 
passed over, and the crucial danger point 
was over, for the moment at least. 

We proceeded, but found several other 
points that were fraught with danger. 
Finally we stepped out behind some hard- 
hack bushes and near a small spruce tree 
about thirty-five steps from the bull, still 
lying down unmindful of danger, and the 
two cows still feeding in the water, but ap- 
parently with some nervousness and sense of 
danger. 

I stepped where I could see the head and 
antlers of the bull, and took careful and 
deliberate aim at where the throat seemed to 
be, and pressed the trigger and fired. For 
a short moment the bull seemed to not move, 
then started to arise, and as he did so my 
second bullet struck one beam of his antlers, 
near the skull, and threw it about ten feet, 
while the bull was standing facing me. I 
fired a third shot, which seemed to reverse 
the animal, and as he stood with his rump 
toward me, rather quartering, I placed a 
.45-90-300 in the rear flank of the bull, and 
he then went down, about thirty feet from 
where he had been lying. 

He was a magnificent animal; weight es- 
timated over than under 1,300 pounds, with 
a superb pair of antlers, with a spread of 
about fifty-three inches, and, as we guessed, 
with unusually long palms, as we had first 
noted with our glasses, and an extremely 
long bell, or wattle. I had to shoot him 
twice more after we thought him almost 
dead, since he raised up on his front feet 
and assumed a very threatening attitude. 
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I looked at my watch. It was 11 o'clock. 
Daniel and I shook hands and congratulated 
each other on the excellent work we had 
done in stalking him and then killing him. 
We left him and had our lunch, later re- 
turned to him and removed his scalp and 
antlers, and with as much of the meat as 
we could carry started at 3 o’clock with our 
heavy loads, and at 6 o’clock had covered 
the five and one-half miles, and were glad to 
lay our trophy down at camp. 

Will and Norrad had not come in; and in 
order that our success should not be too 
sudden a surprise to them, I found a ten-foot 
pole, and to the top attached a clean white 
towel. We then had been in camp four days 
and a clean towel was yet to be found, which 
they would understand was a signal of our 
having a moose. They soon came in, and 
seemed highly pleased with our success, and 
congratulated us repeatedly on our achieve- 
inent. 

| had killed a good many moose, all un- 
der different circumstances and_ environ- 
ments, but in no instance had I succeeded in 
getting one on the fourth day of the hunt 
after the long, exciting and successful stalk, 
as in the present case. 

When a sportsman arranges and plans to 
hunt moose, travels 1,800 miles in going and 
the same distance in returning from the 
habitat of the animal, pays the provincial 
government $50 for the privilege under the 
license, which is given him, there surely is 
an intense satisfaction in having success 
crown our efforts under the conditions and 
circumstances that confronted me in 1920. 

Now my heavy work was done; I yet had 
a deer coming to me, and all we had to do 
was to rest, take it easy and await returns 
to come in from Will and Norrad. Two days 
following they went to our tent, midway be- 
tween the lake and the Big Barren, seem- 
ingly having been stimulated by the number 
of moose we had seen there and reported, 
and by our success at the Little Dungarvon 
deadwater. This was the sixth day of the 
hunt, and they were ambitious to have a pair 
of antlers at camp to match ours. They took 
provisions to last them for a day or two, and 
were going to pin their faith to that spot 
that in years gone by had furnished me three 
bulls and a deer, tho Will had never killed 
any there. They reached the Big Barren 
about 1 o’clock, taking up their watch at the 
opposite end of the Barren from whence 
Daniel and I had kept our silent watch some 
days before, the location of the wind making 
it unwise for them to select the same loca- 
tion. 

For two hours they watched and waited. 
They saw some cows and heard a bull in 
the woods, and later heard other calls from 
a bull, and which later proved to be two 
bulls instead of one. They anxiously waited. 
At intervals they could hear the bulls grunt- 
ing, but they would not come out into the 
open, and the question was whether they 
would follow the cows into the open or not. 

About 3 o’clock Norrad took up a hastily 
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constructed birch-bark horn and gave a few 
grunts in imitation of the cow moose, and 
a few moments later one of the bulls walked 
out into the barren, and they could see he 
was a beauty, and doubtless the same animal 
we had seen there a few evenings before, 
with the antlers we had described as being 
somewhat out of the ordinary. Will and 
Norrad were at once as full of intense in- 
terest and anxiety as Daniel and I had been 
only two days before. They could do no 
stalking as we had to do, but a long shot 
was necessary, and a true one, or the bull 
would escape them. 

Finally it seemed as tho the bull was 
going from them, and Will thought he could 
place a bullet in some vital spot of that bull 
at a distance of about 250 yards. He laid 
his little .30-30 Winchester up against a 
convenient stump and took long and deliber- 
ate aim, realizing that a steady aim at that 
distance was required, and pressed the trig- 
ger. The cartridge responded, and Norrad, 
who was watching thru the glasses, saw that 
the bull was hit, and so indicated to Will; 
then four more shots were quickly fired, and 
the bull fell, greatly to their satisfaction. 
It took them possibly fifteen minutes to go 
around the head of the slough and reach 
the animal, and when they did so, they found 
him stone-dead. One of the bullets, presum- 
ably the first, had severed some of the ar- 
teries leading to the heart, and death had 
been nearly instantaneous. 

It now was about 3 o'clock. They skinned 
out the head and took the antlers and scalp 
and such of the meat as they could carry, 
and were back at the tent by 6 o’clock that 
evening, where they had a restful and con- 
tented night. By noon of the following day 
they were back at our main camp, and had 
their antlers on display by the side of mine. 
Mine were a little larger—not much—but in 
my case I had shot mine in two, which de- 
tracted from the present appearance of mas- 
siveness; but after they have passed thru the 
skillful hands of the taxidermist will, I’m 
sure, show up in fine shape, and for both 
we will have an intense feeling of pride as 
we gaze at them in after years and vividly 
recall the circumstances and prowess that 
enabled us to get them on the fourth and 
sixth days of the hunt. Will now had killed 
one moose and two deer—the limit—and I 
one moose and one deer, with one yet to be 
secured to fill my license; and the heavy 
work of our 1920 hunt was now at an end. 

Within a day or two after getting our tro- 
phies in camp it commenced to rain, and 
continuously, for the most of three days and 
nights, it simply poured down rain, and all 
we could do—and in fact all we wished to 
do, since our moose was secured—was to 
stay in camp and rest, eat and sleep. The 
waters in the Dungarvon raised so that about 
three inches more water would make it on 
a level with the floor of our camp. 

The rise of a few inches of water would 
not of itself have worried us, but there was 
an old dam about a mile above us that was 
rotten and insecure, and we felt should the 
pressure on it be too severe, it would precipi- 
tate a vast volume of water on us that might 
submerge us six or seven feet, which was 
not pleasant to contemplate. But the old 
dam held, the rain ceased, and by-and-by 
the overflow gate at the dam relieved the 
pressure on it, and we resumed our accus- 
tomed feeling of security. 

At the end of two weeks the weather once 
more was pleasant—warm in midday, but 
cool and chilly at night. The good fire in 
our camp, with a generous supply of pro- 
visions, made it a most pleasant abode when 
we would come in from a day’s tramp—not 
so much for game as a natural love for the 
out-of-doors and close back to Nature, where 
we could breathe the pure ozone and be 
stimulated by the resinous odors of the 
spruce, fir, cedar, hemlock and tamarack. 

















WILL AND THE WRITER 


During the closing days of our hunt Daniel 
and I, when the days bid to be fair, would 
take our lunch and some raw venison and 
wander off four or five miles, with nothing 
in view specially, only the love to be out in 
the open and away from worry and all busi 
ness cares. We would stop at noon at some 
cool spring of water, make a fire, “bile the 
kettle,” broil our venison and enjoy the re- 
past to the fullest; then for an hour or more 
we would rest. 

The dish washing with us was a simple 
affair. Toward evening we would leisurely 
return to camp and find a good supper that 
Tom Munn had prepared for us, and to 
which we all did ample justice. Will and 
Norrad would often spend the days similarly, 
and thus the time passed. 

My license called for nothing I did noi 
have, save a deer, which I afterwards killed 
Will already had his. We had no word from 
the outside world, nor did we care to receive 
it, not even the daily papers. With me my 
hunting trips are for the purpose of absolute 
rest, and mental rest we have, tho at times 
the muscles are put to a severe test from 4 
long day’s tramp, but they soon become tense 
and hard and will stand any ordinary strain 
without much feeling of fatigue. 

Of an evening, when we would return 
camp, it was pleasant to sit and exchange 
experiences of the day with Will and his 
guide. We always planned to be back t 
camp of an evening before dark, since it wa: 
bad walking to follow the old trails and 
roads, with the rocks, stumps, ruts, logs. 
brush and other obstacles, after dark. 

One night Will and Norrad were not ip 
at the usual time. Darkness came on, an¢é 
there was no sound or anything to indicate 
their near approach. We could not imagine 
what had delayed them, since Will had his 
moose, and they, we felt sure, were not lost 

Daniel and I would go out at frequent in 
tervals and listen. It had grown dark ané 
yet no tidings. The only cause for alarm 
was that one or the other might have made 
a misstep or got hurt in some of many way: 
that a sportsman encounters in the wilder 
ness of that country far from the settlement! 
Daniel’s apparent anxiety had the tendenc’ 
to increase mine. 

Finally he suggested that I shoot my rifle 
to see if it brought any response from 
them. I went out and turned my old 
.45-90-300 loose, and in the stillness of tha! 


evening it surely must have awakened the § 


denizens of the forest for about three mile: 
in every direction, as it reverberated back 
to us from Peaked Mountain and soundet 
above the rippling of the waters in the Dun 
garvon as they went fretting on their win" 
ing way to the Atlantic. 









































































We only had to await about ten seconds; 
then the answer came back to us in the 
shape of a report from Will's .30-30 that as- 
sured us they were all right and would soon 
be with us. They were coming down the 
narrow river, and in the dark had to feel 
heir way carefully. They soon arrived and 
‘told us they had found that some trout in a 
jistant lake had commenced to take the fly, 
and it was almost dark before they thought 
f homeward turning. 

Will had shot a bear in 1919 near the car- 
ass of a moose he had killed, and we hoped 
that one or the other of us would have the 
same good fortune in 1920; and while we 
would visit the carcasses at different times, 
we found no bear had been to them. We 
later learned that the bears were feeding on 
beech nuts, which were then abundant, and 
na berry locally known as the round-wood 
vr rodney berry that grew on small trees and 
nuch resembled the mountain ash of Colo- 
rado, and which grows in great quantities 
thru the woods of New Brunswick where we 
were. The bears seemed to be enjoying the 
nuts and berries in season, and later, from 
force of necessity, would return to the car- 
‘asses. 

One day Daniel and I had gone to a place 
where we had not been this season, five miles 
or more distant, with no special object in 
view, outside of being out and close to 
Nature. 

It was my custom to go in the lead, since 
then I could set the pace—go fast or slow— 
as I felt disposed, and would be in advance 
should we unexpectedly run onto game. In 
following an old abandoned trail grown up 
with briars, brush, ferns and weeds I en- 
countered a small ash tree about four inches 
in diameter across the path we were follow- 
ing. I lifted it up to lay it to one side, 
when we discovered it had recently been 
pulled down by a bear, and every berry on 
it eaten. Bruin had climbed it and pulled it 
over, and doubtless had a feast. I longed 
to pay him my compliments, but he then 
was conspicuous by being absent. The 
guides with us carry no rifles, and the sports- 
men must be skillful enough in the use of 
the rifles to secure the game. 

The days came and passed. We were hav- 
ing mental rest, but plenty of exercise to 
make us sleep well and incidentally to give 
is excellent appetites. 

At the agreed time the wagon came for us 
and brought us letters from home. The next 
morning we left for the settlement with our 
trophies, and as anxious to return home as 
we had been to reach there three weeks be- 
fore. 

As we turned our backs to the old camp, 
the same thoughts possessed us as did a year 

















\ QUEER INCIDENT ILLUSTRATED 


Close-up of Author’s Moose, Showing Beam 
Shattered by the .45-90 
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before, and we could not know whether it 
would ever be our good fortune and pleasure 
to spend another three weeks there with our 
congenial and efficient guides and cook or 
not. In this world man proposes, but God 
in his mysterious way disposes. We were 
anxious to cover as much of the road as we 
could the first day, so as to be in the settle- 
ment by noon of the day following. 

We had the saddle horse, which Will and 
I would alternate in riding. It was about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. Will and Norrad 
were a few hundred yards in front. I was 
riding, and the young man in charge of the 
horse, just behind; the wagon a quarter of 
a mile or more in the rear. I had been in- 
dulging in introspection; had thought how 
successful a hunt we had, with no accidents; 
that we had secured the limit; and it had 
been only a short time before having all 
these thoughts pass thru my mind. 

The road was full of all sorts of obstruc- 
tions—old bridges, logs, roots, rocks and 
gullies—everything to impede and nothing 
to expedite progress; but my horse was feel- 
ing his way, as gentle as a dog and as faith- 
ful as could be, when all at once, without a 
second of warning, a foot was caught and 
the horse fell to its knees and I was suddenly 
and violently thrown to the ground, and in 
falling in the mud and water I fell in such 
a way as to painfully and severely wrench 
and bruise the muscles of my right arm be- 
tween the elbow and the shoulder. I thought 
the arm was broken, and from the way I had 
fallen I was unable to arise until the young 
man who was with me hurried up and as- 
sisted me from the dirt, mud and water. I 
soon concluded the arm was not broken, but 
the pain was intense. I was assisted on the 
horse once more, and soon overtook Will and 
Norrad, who were ahead, and when they saw 
me wet to the waist, with mud and grime 
on my clothes and in my whiskers and hair 
they soon saw that I had passed thru an ex- 
perience that was not down on the program. 

The wagon came up. Night was fast com- 
ing on, and we camped by the side of the 
road. 

I sat on a convenient log and nursed my 
injured arm until they had a big fire going; 
and after supper, of which I did not wish to 
partake, hot water was procured, and Will 
acted the part of a physician and surgeon 
and applied hot bandages, using old woolen 
socks for that purpose. I passed anything 
but a comfortable night that night and for 
many nights subsequent. 

The next day I had to ride nearly seven 
miles, but the horse seemed to me to use 
more care. remembering the experiences of 
the previous day—and I not by any means 
in a receptive mood for a repetition of that 
experience, with an arm in an improvised 
sling and very painful. I have since won- 
dered how fortunate I was, and shall always 
feel there is a “Destiny that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we may.” In due time 


AND THE AUTHOR 


we arrived at Fredericton, on Monday, Octo 
ber 18th, and found it to be a Dominion 
Thanksgiving. Therefore it was difficult to 
transact any business or send telegrams 
home. By and by we reached home, tired. 
weary and worn out from rather a strenuous 
trip, loss of sleep and a painful arm. 

In the days, weeks and months to come we 
shall often recall the various hunts we have 
had in the wilderness and fastnesses of New 
Brunswick, back close to Nature, where we 
can build up the worn-out brain tissues and 
strengthen the muscles and revive and re- 
invigorate our physical and nervous system. 
If to the lovers of the great outdoors I may 
have in my simple way told them a little of 
moose hunting, that has interested, or in an\ 
way entertained them, I shall feel amply re- 
paid. 

In closing, will add that I have recently 
had a letter from Fred C. N. Parke, our 
taxidermist, of Bangor, Maine, and he writes 
me that the fact that I shot one-half of the 
antlers entirely off, by striking the beam 
squarely in the center of it, need not worry: 
me; that he has it repaired so no one will 
ever see or suspect it; but he finds that my 
antlers have not the spread we thought—53 
inches—but when the broken part has been 
repaired and the head in shape, that I have 
a very rare trophy. To quote his own words: 
“It is the loftiest head that I have ever 
mounted.” But much less spread than we 
had estimated, and with a bell or wattle of 
unusual length. It seems that Nature, in 
stead of giving this animal a broad spread 
as is frequently found on a bull moose, in 
the head of mine, in place of the wide 
spread, mine is built unusually high, per 
pendicularly, and will rank among the best 
I have ever secured; and from its uniqueness 
in the growth of the antlers, and with a bell 
about sixteen inches in length—unusually 
long—it will stand in a class by itself. 

Will’s antlers are regular in every way- 
very symmetrical—and have more than the 
usual number of points. When we receive 
them mounted, about the holidays, we shal] 
have trophies any sportsman might be proud 
of, and that are only had by hard work and 
stealth and skill in the forests of New Bruns- 
wick, where they are more or less difficult to 
find; and necessarily coolness and skill are 
required in the use of the rifle to kill them. 

Tho my hair is frosted by the rigors of 
many winters, my step possibly not as elastic 
as a half century ago, or my hearing quite 
so acute, or my eyes as clear and sharp as 
in boyhood’s happy days, yet I still hope | 
may have the health and strength to return. 
with Will, to the Dungarvon, and with the 
same true, faithful companions follow the 
devious trails of the wary moose thru the 
wilds of New Brunswick for years to come 
before the time arrives with me— 


When shadows fall and deeper 
Thru life’s declining years 




























Hunting Alaska-Yukon Big Game 


YyN SEPTEMBER Ist the moose season 
opened up, and it was moose that we 
wanted. We hunted all day. I went with 
Mr. Young and Paddie, but we saw only one 
small bull moose, which we did not care for. 
Mr. Snyder came in with nothing, not hav- 
ing had a shot. But this man Snyder always 
carried with him a rabbit’s foot for some 
reason, for about dusk one of the boys came 
running into camp yelling “Moose”—and 
sure enough a big bull moose was crossing 
the creek bar from one woods to another 
about 600 yards above the camp. Now, Sny- 
der is a swift hombre during exciting times, 
so it was not long before he was on his way 
to shooting distance of that moose. I got 
there in time to get in some mis-shots before 
the moose fell. Mr. Young was on his way 
to camp, and in the woods at a point where 
the moose would have entered, and if he had 
not been seen by us, Mr. Young and the 
moose would have met at close range. Dur- 
ing the firing Mr. Young emptied his Ross 
rifle, but as it was getting dark, it is not 
thought he ever made a hit. 

On the 2nd Mr. Young got two caribou; 
Mr. Snyder got nothing. I went with Mr. 
Bones and saw one large grizzly bear, which 
was feeding on roots along a rocky creek. 
He was between two small thickets which 
connected with the woods, walking from me. 
We dismounted, walking down to the bank 
of the creek. Mr. Bones thought he had 
either heard or scented us, and that it would 
not be safe to try and get any nearer, so I 
concluded to take a shot at his rear anatomy, 
altho I knew it was not a safe shot to disable 
an animal. When I fired he was making for 
the woods. We went to the place where he 
was standing when I shot, and saw that he 
was bleeding profusely and could be easily 
tracked by the blood for some distance. He 
also discharged a continuous stream of fecal 
matter for nearly 100 yards. He had been 
feeding on blueberries. We trailed him for 
a great distance, but finally lost the trail. 

On the 3rd Mr. Young went after his cari- 
bou heads. Mr. Snyder had not gone from 
camp more than two miles before he killed 
his second moose. He still carried his rab- 
bit’s foot. Now, I don’t mean that Mr. Sny- 
der is not a good shot and that he does not 
work hard for what he gets, for he does— 
except when he and I shot about thirty times 
at a bunch of sheep, none of them over thirty 


Dr. A. H. Evans 
PART II 
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A NICE BULL 
Caribou killed by the author at Little Boundary 
Creek, and Johnnie, the Indian guide 


yards from us, which I have referred to be- 
fore. 

The 4th: No game was seen by any of us. 

On the 5th we moved camp to the head of 
Big Boundary Creek, along the International 
Boundary Line. Snyder, Bones, Johnnie and 
I hunted on both sides of the boundary line. 
Johnnie, who was my guide for the day, saw 
a good-sized bull caribou lying down on a 
volcanic ash bed some mile and a half away. 
We started after him, but the wind was 
variable. As we went up towards the top 
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ALL MEAT NOT USED IMMEDIATELY WAS DRIED FOR FUTURE USE 


of the plateau where he was lying the wind 
blew in all directions, and we were sure that 
he would get our scent before we got within 
seeing and shooting distance, which turned 
out to be true. When we were within about 
fifty yards of him, and before we could see 
him while lying down, he got our scent, got 
up, but could not see us. But I could see 
most of his horns just above the sky-line, 
so we made a rush for him, but before we 
could see him he had gotten several hundred 
yards away—‘“so near, yet so far.” 

In the evening both Mr. Young and I got 
two caribou each. Mr. Snyder got nothing. 
On the 8th Mr. Snyder killed his best sheep, 
and it was no doubt the best head secured 
by anyone on White River last year. It 
took him nearly all day to get it. He 
wounded it in the morning, but did not suc- 
ceed in killing it before late in the evening, 
and not then until he had shot at it some 
thirty times and hitting it some seven or 
eight times, and completely wearing himself 
out while doing it. 

On the 10th, while Paddie and I were rid- 
ing thru the woods, he discovered, about 
sixty or seventy yards distant, a moose lying 
down. It was under a tree in a depression 
and in plain view, and why it did not see 
us I cannot explain, except on the theory 
that it was asleep. At first I could not see 
it, but when Paddie said, “Right under that 
tree,” then it was in plain view, at least that 
part of it which could be seen, for as it was 
lying in a depression in the ground, I could 
see only its back and its head. There was 
no good shot, and the only one that would 
disable him would be one to break his back 
or one thru the head. I pulled for the level 
of the ground. At the shot he sprang to his 
feet, staggered, turned from me, when I gave 
him another shot. He then disappeared in 
the woods. We trailed him by the blood for 
some two miles, when he got with a cow 
moose and calf, and as darkness settled, the 
trail had to be given up, so he was lost. Mr. 
Young with Johnnie killed one moose. 

On the 11th Mr. Young and Johnnie went 
after their moose head. I saw four moose 
during the day, but nothing worth having as 
a trophy. 

On the 13th Paddie went with me, and 
when we were riding thru the woods and 
not more than fifty yards distant, Paddie 
saw a moose, which was feeding on twigs of 
the bushes, standing broadside to us with 
head and shoulders exposed to plain view. 
Why he did not see us and the horses I can’t 
tell. It may be that he took us for other 
moose. Of course, I could not very well! 
have missed him at that distance, but you 
always want to get a dead shot if you can, 
so I squatted down to get the knee rest, bu! 
the small brush intervened, so I took the 
shot in standing position. When I fired, lx 
staggered and almost fell to the ground. He 
then turned, and as he emerged from behind 
a tree I let him have another shot, both shots 
being placed behind the shoulders, but on 
opposite sides. At the second shot he stood 
still, reeling from side to side. 

At this time our horses saw the moose an 
became frightened. So was I, for if th 
horses should get away from us we would 
have to walk about six miles and wade up to 
our shoulders in a glacier stream in order 
to get to camp, which I can assure you was 
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not a very pleasant thought. We turned our 
attention to the horses and soon secured 
them, but the moose was gone. However, I 
knew he could not be far away, as appar- 
ently he had received two mortal wounds. 
We could easily trail him thru the woods 
by a continuous trail of blood, and we did 
not have to go farther than 300 yards when 
we saw him standing on a small knoll, reel- 
ing like a drunken man, trying to keep his 
balance. When we approached within a few 
yards of him, at my request Paddie gave him 
another shot, when he staggered and fell 
dead. I never like to shoot an animal that 
is down and can’t get up; besides the Indian 
boys appreciate your giving them even a shot 
of that kind. The gross weight of this moose 
was estimated to be about 1,200 pounds, 
altho the spread‘of the horns was only 42% 
inches. I might state in this connection that 
it was the observation of all those who 
seemed to know anything about it that the 
antlers of those animals which had shed 
their horns were much smaller in 1919 than 
usual, which it is claimed is due to the late- 
ness of the spring as well as a very hard 
winter. Mr. Young and Mr. Snyder brought 
in empty bags. 

The 14th I went with Paddie and Billie 
Slimpert to bring in the head and the meat 
of the moose killed yesterday. Mr. Bones 
was saving all the meat of the animals 
killed to be dried and later carried home to 
be used. 

While Paddie and Billie were skinning the 
moose, I concluded that I would go up on 
the side of the mountain and take a view 
down in the valleys to see if I could see 
anything. I had not gone but a few hun- 
dred yards, and upon a higher elevation, 
when I saw the reflection of the sun, which 
turned out to be the sun shining on the 
horns of a good-sized moose some half mile 
distant. I took a view of him thru the 
binoculars, and not only saw a good-sized 
bull moose, but also a cow and calf, which 
were grazing near a small lake. I at once 
reported to Paddie what I had seen, and we 
started to the place where last seen, but 
when we arrived we could see no moose— 
only their tracks. We came back to finish 
out the skinning of the dead moose. Then 
it occurred to me that I might get on my 
horse and ride down towards the valley 
where we had seen the three moose. I had 
ot gone far, probably 150 yards, when I 
saw my horse prick up his ears. I stopped 
and began to search with my vision in the 
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BONES AND LARGEST CARIBOU KILLED 


BY YOUNG 





YOUNG AND HIS SECOND BEST CARIBOU. THE HEAD WAS SAVED WHEN THE 
BOAT WENT DOWN 


AAAI! «= direction the horse was looking, and within 


a few seconds out came a cow moose in 
plain view not over fifty yards from me. 
She stopped and stared at us for a few min- 
utes, then proceeded across the open place 
into the woods. I did not expect to see her 
any more, but it was not long before she 
returned to the open space, bringing with 
her her darling calf. She again stopped and 
watched us for a time, then went on into the 
woods to my right. But what had become 
of the wary bull moose? He had no doubt 
sought seclusion, as they usually do, and 
kept out of view. I was deeply interested 
and enjoyed very much the study of these 
animals in their natural habitat. Mr. Snyder 
added another moose to his bag today. 


15th.—Today was my lucky day, and I 
didn’t have Snyder’s rabbit foot with me, 
either. It is a day that will always be re- 
membered by me. Paddie went with me. 
We went to the head of the glacial moraine 
at the head of the Generc River, some six or 
seven miles from camp. At the head of the 
moraine and along the foot of the mountains 
we found it rough going. Altho we did not 
see any moose or bear, we saw some fresh 
signs of both. We proceeded down towards 
the foot of the moraine, and when near it 
we concluded that we would sit down and 
watch for something, Paddie going to one 
high pinnacle and I to another. After I had 
watched for about one-half an hour and had 
not seen anything, I concluded to move some 
100 yards over to another high pinnacle. 
Here I heard a sound as if someone was 
handling gravel, so I concluded it must be 
a bear digging in the gravel for roots. I 
could not determine from what direction the 
sound came. I then concluded that I would 
change position, going in the same direction 
that I had been going. The wind is so vari- 
able on the moraines that one must be very 
cautions, otherwise the wind will whip 
around and the animal will get your scent. 
Then it is all “off.” 

When I had taken my second position I 
could hear whatever it was much more dis- 
tinctly, and knew that I was going in the 
right direction, so I cautiously started down 
the pinnacle, and when I had reached the 
bottom of the gulch I heard the sound very 
distinctly. I looked down the gulch, and at 
a distance of from 175 to 200 yards saw a 
big bull moose scratching his antlers on a 
small sapling. He cautiously looked up, and 
directly towards me, but I was immovable 
with my eye on him. As soon as he began 
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to rub his head again I pro 
ceeded up towards the top of the 
pinnacle that I wanted to reach, 
in order that I might watch him 
and get the best shot possible, 
but with my eye on him all of 
the time. As soon as he looked 
up and around him, I would be 
as steady as a good pointer dog 
with a bunch of quail in the 
The distance from the 
bottom of the gulch to the top of 
the pinnacle was not more than 
forty feet. When I had reached 
the top I was then ready to take 
a good chance shot at any time 


grass. 


I thought advisable. Considering 
the distance he was from me, 
and his position, the only shot 
that I had was at his forehead. 
I wanted a better, and if possible 
a closer shot, because | wanted 
that moose. I could have de- 
scended the pinnacle on which | 
was, and proceeded down the 
gulch and get within forty to 








dear reader, you will never real- 
ize the very great pleasure to be 
had in the killing of a moose as 
this was killed until you have 
done it yourself, which oppor- 
tunity I hope will be presented 
to you. 

Mr. Young also killed a moose 
on the same moraine, and within 
about a mile of where I killed 
mine. On the 16th and 17th 
nothing doing. On the 18th we 
moved a part of our camp and 
outfit north of the Caribou 
Plains, which is about seven 
miles north of Tepee Lake. 

The 19th I went with Mr. 
Bones, and in one of the basins 
formed by the mountains we dis- 
covered thirteen rams which were 
grazing at the bottom of the 
basin. After analyzing the situ- 
ation and wondering what we 
should do and what the sheep 
were going to do, we decided 
that Mr. Bones would go down 








fifty feet of him, provided he did 
not hear me or get my scent, or 
leave for some other reason. 
This I did not think advisable, 
however, for there was a small lake in the 
gulch directly on a line between the moose 
and myself, and it was my belief that he 
intended to come to that lake to get water, 
and if he did so, he would be much nearer 
to me, and then I would be able to secure 
a much better shot. Again, if he intended 
to go from me, he must turn broadsides, 
which would give me a good shot, even at 
that distance. 

While my mind had been working out the 
best thing to do, my body was putting itself 
in the best possible position to take a knee 
rest and shoot almost instantly, with the 
rifle practically sighted all the time on the 
For at least ten minutes he kept up 
the rubbing and looking around; in fact, he 
was getting me nervous, but when in making 
one of his observations he turned his neck 
so far to his left—almost at right angles to 
his body—when I at once threw the sights 
on a point between the shoulder point and 
the neck and quickly pulled the trigger. The 
moose dropped dead in his tracks. I was 
all alone. Paddie, the guide, did not know 
what had become of me, and I, of course, 
could not very well communicate with him 
under the circumstances. Paddie was some 


moose, 


TOHNNIE FRAZIER AND YOUNG’S MOOSE 


600 yards from me when [| shot. Hearing 
the report, he came to where I was, and 
when he got near enough to be heard, he 
said, “Doc, what in h | are you shooting 
at over there? Is it a coyote?” When he 
got to where the moose lay dead, and had 
viewed it, he looked up in my face with a 
look of disappointment as well as a look of 
pleasure. He was disappointed because he 
had not found that moose himself and had 
not been present at the killing. He was 
pleased because I had killed it, and showed 
it by taking my hand in his and giving me 
a hearty hand-shake. 

The reason the moose was rubbing his 
head so much was due to the fact that all 
of the velvet was not yet off his horns near 
the head, which caused itching. The spread 
of the horns was 514 inches. This was the 
most interesting incident that occurred on 
my hunt, as far as killing was concerned. 
It had been interesting to locate it, to out- 
maneuver it, to watch him before he was 
ki'led. It had been a pleasure to see him 
fall dead—dead at the first shot—but it is 
a very sad disappointment to know that 
those antlers still lie at the bottom of White 
River. where the scow was wrecked. My 

















TO LEFT—CARIBOU KILLED IN CAMP BEFORE BREAKFAST BY SNYDER. 


RIGHT 


YOUNG AND ONE OF HIS CARIBOt 


the mountain to the canyon lead- 
ing from the basin, then go up 
same to where the canyon en- 
tered the basin, so as to keep 
the sheep from going out at that point. I 
was to take a position in the saddle of one 
of the mountains where the sheep would 
most likely try to make their escape after 
Mr. Bones had scared them out of the basin. 
He was sure, and I agreed with him, that 
the sheep would not attempt to make their 
escape at a certain point, but it was here 
that the sheep showed more good judgment 
than we did, for it was at the very point 
that we said they would not come out that 
they did. It was right here (in my imagina- 
tion), and before the shooting began, that 
I filled my sheep license, but after the shoot- 
ing was over, and there had been fired about 
twenty shots, we found only one badly crip- 
pled sheep, which had rolled down the 
mountain. The rest of them had passed 
over the top of the mountain, down the side 
and up onto another mountain. 

The sheep had not done what I had ex- 
pected them to do or what I wanted them to 
do; consequently I was very much vexed, 
and concluded that I would follow them, 
which I did, and which took me something 
over two hours to get where they were, with 
plenty of hard work before me. Finally | 
got within about sixty yards of them (there 
were only six in this bunch) when I opened 
fire. At first they were very much startled 
and did not know which way to run, and by 
the time they did find out, I had two of 
them down, and afterwards got another. 
This filled my license, and I had no more 
interest in sheep. 

After the shooting at the basin Mr. Bones 
and I became separated from each other: 
consequently [I was all alone at the latter 
killing. After I had taken the capes off and 
cut off their heads, I started down the moun- 
tain side, completely exhausted. I heard a 
shot, and presumed it came from Mr. Bones. 
| answered it. It was getting late. It was 
not long before Mr. Bones came to where | 
was. I showed him the dead sheep upon the 
mountain side. We proceeded on our way 
to camp, a distance of about one and one- 
half miles, but I was too tired to walk, ex- 
cept for only a short distance, and when Mr. 
Bones saw that I was completely “down and 
out” he very kindly said, “Doctor, I will go 
on into camp and send a horse and one of 
the boys for you.” I had no sooner reached 
camp when I struck the bed, too tired to eat 
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any supper. It was an awful 
hard day’s work, but I had three 
sheep to my credit for the day’s 
work, consequently could not 
complain. Mr. Young must have 
had two rabbits’ feet in his pock- 
et, as he added four sheep to his 
string, which we all were very 
glad to know. He had up to that 
time been very unfortunate in 
securing any sheep, altho he had 
wounded several. 

The 21st was spent in bringing 
in sheep horns and getting ready 
to leave. 

The 22nd we returned to per- 
manent camp on the Generc 
River. 

The 24th we moved part of the 
camp to the head of Count Creek 
to hunt caribou. The going up 
St. Clair Creek was about the 
worst I ever saw, and to add to 
the displeasure of the trip it 
either snowed or rained on us 
nearly all the way. Paddie and 








the ball, but did not col- 

The rest of them started 
He tried to follow, 
had gone far I 
gave him another shot, which 
brought him down. I could have 
very easily killed one of the two 
first seen, which had very good 
heads, but as I then had five 
heads, and was entitled to only 
one more, I decided to let them 
go, and take the chance of get- 
ting another extra good one. 

When we arrived at the place 
where the nearly dead caribou 
lay. I went up close to him. He 
made every effort to get up and 
charge me. I requested Johnnie 
to give him another shot to put 
him out of misery; besides it was 
getting late and we wanted to 
take off the cape and horns and 
take them in with us. 

The Jonas Brothers, who did 
my taxidermist work, wrote me 
that this head, altho not the 
? largest, is the prettiest they ever 


from 
lapse. 
off on a run. 

but before he 








Billie Slimpert remained at per- 
manent camp work \ 
on the scow, which you will hear 

more about later on. Johnnie went 

with me to the east on the large plains in 
search of caribou. Mr. Bones went with Mr. 
Young to the west in search of caribou, and 
Paddie went with Mr. Snyder, I think, to 
hunt sheep. When Johnnie and I had 
reached a point about half way up to the top 
of the plains on which we were to hunt, we 


to continue 

















SECOND CARIBOU KILLED BY SNYDER 


could see Mr. Young and Mr. Bones ap- 
proaching a bunch of caribou of about 125, 
and about a mile from us. When we reached 
the top of our plains we discovered that a 
good-sized bunch of caribou had crossed 
over. We followed their tracks until they 
went to a lower level. There was a three- 
inch snow on the ground. which had fallen 
the night before, consequently it was not dif- 
ficult to see which way they had gone. We 
circled around and it was not long before 
we located them near the top of the plains. 
We dismounted and began our stalk, and 


when within about 150 yards of them, two 
3 


of the largest bulls discovered us, watching 


us all the time. At the time they seemed to 
be the best bulls in the herd, so after ex- 





FINE GRIZZLY KILLED BY THE 


GENERC AT A\ DISTANCE OF 40 FEET 
amining their horns with the binoculars we 
decided upon one being better than the 
other, and as I was about to fire. Johnnie 
called my attention to another, which was 
lying down, with the cows and calves stand- 
ing around him; but he was lying with the 
rear part of his anatomy towards me, which 
makes an awful bad shot. However, Johnnie 
assured me that it would not be long before 
he, too, would get up, when I could get a 
much better shot. Sure enough, it was but 
a few seconds before he arose, leisurely 
walked from me and gave a small bull a 
huck, pitching him clear out of the herd, 
and with an air of contentment, as much as 
to say, “Now stay out.” When he returned 
to the herd he presented his broadsides to 
me, with the result that I placed a 220-grain 
soft-joint bullet behind his shoulder, high 
up. He showed the eNects of the energy 
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saw. 
THE Mr. Young added two 
caribou to his string today. 
On the 26th we returned to 
the Generc River camp. On the 27th most 
of the day was spent in getting the scow 
ready for our journey down the White River. 


more 


The 28th we went up on the moraine near 
where I had killed my 
grizzly bear. Mr. Snyder and Young were 
with me. This was our last day’s hunt. On 
the 29th we brought in the bear skin, fleshed 
it, and took many of the trophies down to 


moose, killing a 


where the scow boat was anchored on the 
Generc River, ready for the start the next 
day. On the 30th a part of the trophies were 
put in the scow and taken to the mouth of 
Generc, and the rest of the things, including 
all personal belongings, were taken to the 
mouth of the Genere River on horses, where 
we were to camp for the night. 


(To be concluded in next number.) 
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A Day in a Battery at Back Bay 


6 URR, BURR, BURR,” went the alarm 

clock. “Time to get up, Boss,” came 
a cheery voice. “What time is it, Jake?” 
“Five o’clock. Wind’s nor’west and snow- 
ing like fury. Going to be some duck day, 
I tell you.” 

Out we bounced, Buddy and I, and into 
the front room of the club house, where a 
hot fire was roaring in the heater and chas- 
ing Jack Frost to the remotest parts of the 
room. 

“My! that bacon smells good, and the 
aroma of that coffee will surely drive me to 
drink,” said Bob as he pulled on one of the 
heavy hip boots after the other. Darkness 
wrapped all around us in a pall, and but for 
the cheery light in the fisherman’s huts 
across the cove one would think 
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The light was just getting strong enough to 
see clearly by this time, and as we gazed 
across the bay the swiftly scudding bunches 
of canvas-backs and red-heads, with ever and 
anon those high-soaring V’s and their ac- 
companying “auk, auk,” almost gave us the 
buck ague. 

Depositing all our traps in the decoy skiff, 
we proceeded to pull out to the battery boat, 
where Henry, having exhausted all his_in- 
genuity and vocabulary, was now busying 
himself building a fire under the sparking 
core of the make-and-break engine to see if 
he couldn’t induce her to fire just one time. 


sky; but, seeing a raft of Blue Peters, de- 
cided to visit them, and not go to sea as 
their more exclusive cousins had done. 
“Looks pretty good here, Boss,” said Jake 
as, glancing over the side, the signs were 
only too evident that several thousand 
“cans” had fed there during the night. “Cut 
her down, Henry; this looks good; let her 
come up; now let go the mud hook.” With 
a splash and a cough the anchor went over 
and the engine subsided. “Now lend a hand 
and let’s get this battery over—there, easy 
now”’—and with a swish we watched the big 
double battery slide over the side and come 
to rest. “Now for those iron weights to sink 
her low, and with a few iron ducks for the 
wings she'll be about ready. All right for 
those guns and your shells; now 
I’se coming out. In with you 





that we had the whole world to 
ourselves with a fence around it. 

“Breakfast ready, Boss,” came 
Jake’s voice. “Better get these 
biscuits while they’re hot.” We 
needed no second invitation, and 
with a dash of cold water on our 
faces and a quick rub with a 
coarse towel we compromised on 
our morning ablutions. And such 
a breakfast! Would that Del- 
monico’s could duplicate that 
simple fare with its attendant ap- 
petite, and it would become more 
famous than it is. Hot biscuits, 
nice country bacon, fresh eggs 
fried just right, with sure-enough 
coffee piping hot, made up the 
simple repast, but served as it 
was and under such environment, 
it stands out pre-eminently as 
a meal not to be forgotten. 
Breakfast over, we lost no time 
in getting ammunition sorted, 








both.” We needed no second 
bidding, for with geese and 
ducks scudding low we knew it 
would not be long after we got 
the battery and decoys out before 
we would have some visitors from 
the duck tribe. How we watched 
the placing of those decoys, and 
with what thoughts, I will leave 
for your imagination, for no pen 
can adequately describe those 
feelings. “Got out about 300 de- 
coys to lexward of the battery 
and am going to put twelve live 
geese to windard. Guess that 
will give you, a good stool; and, 
blowing like it is, the ducks will 
shore come in to you.” 

“Took out! Mark right. Whiz!” 
Up went Buddie’s gun; click 
came the response as he pulled 
the trigger at a cock canvas who, 
seeing the great flock of decoys, 
had come blundering right in, 








automatics oiled and adjusted, 
and with our heavy woolen shirts, 
chamois vests, heavy shooting 
coats and oil skins we were ready 
for the fray. 

“Henry come yet?” asked Buddy. “Yes, 
Boss, he’s out now getting the engine warmed 
up, so’s we'll not have to wait after sun up. 

“Well, I guess we "bout got everything; 
might as well be ‘moseying’ along down to 
the landing.” 

My! how that wind did cut; and the flur- 
ries of snow scudding before that northwest 
wind verified amply Jake’s prediction that it 
was snowing like fury. The low-flying clouds 
speeding across the bay looked like dark 
spectres that were lashing the inky black- 
ness of the water into billows of foam. 

“Hear that, boss? Look thar over towards 
Swan Island.” 

We did not need to be told twice, for 
what huntsman after once hearing it can for- 
get that strident “auk, auk” of the Canada 
goose as he lifts himself into the elements 
after being disturbed at his feeding. There 
they were—dozens, fifties, hundreds, yes 
thousands of them—just lifting from the 
feeding grounds under the sea of Swan 
Island, where they had roosted and fed dur- 
ing the night. It seemed as if they would 
never cease getting up, and the clamor of 
those still on the water added to the cries 
of their disgruntled companions who had 
been driven from their early breakfast by 
some fisherman speeding along under the lee 
of lee shore was almost deafening. “Gad, 


Jake, must be a grand camp meeting they 
are having over there; can’t be many left in 
the bay, judging from the size of that 
bunch.” 

“Lor, Boss, you ain’t seen no geese yet; 
wait till you get down bout Ragged Island.” 


JUST AFTER THEY PITCHED. NOTE THE GEESE 
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By the time we were aboard, and guns and 
ammunition stored, he had adjusted it again, 
and with a priming of gas and ether in the 
priming cup, and a few swings of the wheel, 
up she came, and—glory be—bang, off she 
goes. 

“Better hold the stake till sun-up, Boss; 
game warden’s getting powerful busy here- 
abouts lately, and if we leaves dis stake fore 
sun-up there’ll be 100 bones for somebody to 
pay.” 

“Well, I guess it’s "bout time now; let her 
go, Jake, or I'll bust,” said Bob. 

“Wall, I guess we can chance it. Cast off, 
Henry.” 

Out into that swirl of waters we went, 
and across the bar where the breakers were 
rolling in a smother, and the fleecy white 
caps told what the wind was doing beyond 
north end, in the channel south of Cedar 
Island. The snow was now flying in squalls, 
which presaged a break in the weather, 
which, quoting Jake, would give us a “shore 
*‘nough” duck day. On we sped, and as 
Knotts Island began to drop astern, raft 
after raft of canvas-backs soared into the 
heavens, where they hung for a moment, as 
if reluctant to leave their good feeding 
ground of wild celery and eel grass, and 
then slanted out across the sand dunes to 
the broad waters of the Atlantic, where they 
would bide awhile until they had made up 
their minds that it was quite safe to return. 

“Lord! look at the bubies and widgeon,” 
yelled Buddie as a mass covering several 
acres, to the leeward of Cedar Island, routed 
by our too inquisitive motor, sailed into the 


apparently from nowhere, and 
scudded right by our heads. 
“D——_!” shouted Buddie. “Who 
would a thought a d—— fool 
duck would come in when here we are tied 
up to the battery boat? And to think | 
didn’t have a blamed thing in my old gun!” 

“Boss, looks like they’s powerful anxious; 
guess we better be moving, Henry. Well, 
here’s luck and hoping you get a good bag. 
and remember we’s looking at you all de 
time,” called Jake as the big battery boat 
moved off down to leeward, where the guides 
would watch us, kill our cripples and keep 
the birds stirred up until our signal would 
call them to us to take up the battery and 
move for the club in the evening. 

“Get your head down, Bob; here comes a 
bunch of five red-heads right over Cedar 
Island; keep low; I'll tell you when they 
get here—coming fast, too. All right, let 
’em have it.” On they came, and as we 
raised above the battery from their sudden 
flare, they were some surprised to see two 
big, healthy men rise apparently from the 
crest of the waves. Bang, bang, bang, bang. 
spoke the automatics, and as we looked, two 
fine birds splashed into the water. “Too 
quick that time, Buddy,” said Bob. “If we'd 
waited we might have gotten two more, but 
you were so upset about that canvas that 
gave you the ‘ha-Ha’ you just couldn’t wait 
till they got in. Well, don’t keep your head 
up like a tombstone; we may have some 
more visitors. Here they come on my side 
this time—7-9-11 canvas. Now, keep low. 
old timer, until I give the word.” 

On they came, scudding low and with that 
peculiar side motion which resembles noth- 
ing so much as an enormous crab. On they 
came, well down to leeward as if not quite 
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satisfied as to the genuineness of that big 
flock of decoys bobbing up in the wind. 
“Going by, by Heck; no, they’re turning up 
wind; keep low, for the love of Mike—here 
they come, straight as an arrow this time.” 
All fears and doubts allayed, on they came 
until, passing over the outer decoys, wings 
set, they hovered. Up and at ’em. Ten times 
the guns roared ere the startled ducks could 
recover and speed away—but not all, for 
there floating on the water are eight fine 
ducks, all neatly killed, but two require an- 
other shot each before we are satisfied that 
they will never try to sneak away again. 

Now, that’s what I call shooting, old 
timer,” says Bob. Mark left quick, Buddie, 
as a flash and a bang announce that Buddie 
has again made good as he pays his respects 
to a lone black-head that is trying to steal 
by across the decoys. 

“Well, let’s get low; looks as if it might 
stop snowing now any moment, and these 
ducks will be coming along now any time. 
Quick, Bob, quick. Bang! And right in 
front of our box, not ten feet away, lays a 
bubie, which, coming like the wind, was on 
us before we could get up. Bob’s old gun 
had done the work. 

“Great Lord! look yonder”—and it was a 
sight never to be forgotten. Jake had 
worked down to Swan Island, and now was 
driving down on us in a solid mass what 
looked like all of the geese in the world. 
On they came, gabbling, squawking, feeding 
and talking goose talk—“auk, auk,” goes old 
George, our big gander decoy. “Auk, auk,” 
the oncoming throng reply, as if to say, 
“how’s tricks, old fellow?”—and he replies, 
“Come on in, girls; the water’s fine.” So 
with much talking between the decoys and 
their country cousins about the income tax 
and other topics of interest to the goose 
tribes, on they come. 

“My Lord, Bob, where did all them geese 
come from? Are there any left? Keep low, 
s3uddie, or you shure will spill the beans.” 
On and on they come until we get so low 
in the battery that we almost knock a plank 
off the bottom, and still on they come. 
About ninety yards off they seem to halt as 
our decoys, seeing so great an army coming 
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down on them, begin to tug at their lashings 
and flop. “They’re going to leave us,” says 
Buddie. “They’re swinging off now toward 
Knotts Island; better let them have it. What 
can you do on your side?” “Not a thing,” 

















NICE SPECIMENS 


The Two Geese We Persuaded to Stay With Us. 
The Author Holding Them 


says Bob. “Better wait till they get in. 
Don’t believe they’re coming in any closer, 
for they’re splitting now, and if we don’t get 
’em now, they will fly, and where will we be 
then?” 

Bob, looking out over the corner of the 


battery, could see a sight that he will never 
forget as long as he lives. Fully 3,000 geese 
were circling the box. Under the careful 
guidance of Jake he had maneuvered down 
to them over a distance of two miles— 
one of the finest pieces of goose driving that 
ever was performed on Back Bay—and that’s 
saying something. Not a goose had flown, 
for once they should become excited the 
whole flock would leave the water, and all 
the trouble and patience of the drive would 
be of no avail. 

“Well, it’s now or never. Those geese are 
going to fly,” says Buddie. “All right, old 
top, if you say so we'll let ’em have it; it’s 
your party. Well, I just can’t stand this any 
longer, so let’s at em.” Bang! bang! bang! 
Auk, auk, auk—and with such a splashing 
and flapping and squawking as you never 
heard the great flock of geese took the air. 
It seemed as if the air were literally full of 
geese, knocking each other down with the 
force of their wings, darting and flapping, 
and there on the water lay only two birds to 
show for all of our prowess. “Well, I'll be 
d »” says Buddie. “We ought to have 
gotten a dozen at least. My, won’t the 
guides give us the laugh? Might as well 
resign from this club, for I'll never be able 
to face that gang of kidders again after this. 

“Down, Bob, down; here comes a flight of 
Blue Peters, and we may have a chance to 
redeem ourselves.” Straight across the de- 
coys they come. The guns continue to crack 
until both are shot out, and there in the 
decoys are floating nine birds to tell of the 
accuracy of our aim. And so it goes all 
thru the afternoon, until the boat comes in 
to retrieve our birds and take up the battery 
and start for the club house. 

“How many got, Jake?” “Two geese, 
twenty-seven canvas, six red-heads, two bu- 
bies, three black-heads and nine Blue 
Peters.” Not so bad, after all, for two city 
chaps who do not get out very often. 

The setting sun, as if to add to our pleas- 
ure, breaks thru the lifting clouds and smiles 
a benediction on us. And onward we chug 
with thoughts of the good supper awaiting 
us, and wondering how we let the big flock 
of geese get away with but two down. 
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Boyhood Days of O. W. Smith 


N our boyhood days he was never referred 

to as “Mr. Smith,” nor as “Warren,” his 
middle name, but by his familiar nickname 
of “Onnie” for Orrin, his baptismal name. 
His modern appellation, “Outdoor” Smith, 
has come to him as an advocate of the out- 
door life, as exemplified by his hobby of 
fishing. The time and study that he has 
given his subject and the time spent upon 
the water, as a side line, mind you, in addi- 
tion to all of his ministerial duties as a pas- 
tor connected with the various churches that 
he has served as minister, shows what a man 
may become by diligent application to what- 
ever subject to which he may set his mind. 
O. W. did not become the authority that he 
is on fish and fishing by any chance of luck 
or whatever else we might call it, but he 
arrived at the height of his power by hard 
work—just as you and I may do if we put 
our mind and effort upon any subject. 

As a young boy his life was spent upon 
his father’s farm that lay just over the line 
in another township where he had to attend 
school; so “Onnie” was not associated with 
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the rest of the boys of our village only as he 
would come to the river to fish and attend 
Sunday school in the village church. But 
as his home was but a half mile from town, 
and near the depot to which we had to go 
to get out of town, and to which we would 
wander for a Sunday afternoon’s stroll, we 
considered him a resident of the village. 
His social life in the village began with the 
age when he was old enough to go out alone 
at night. It was at about this time, when 
the Independent Order of Good Templars 
were having their second “swing” or life 
among the towns and villages in Wisconsin, 
that he joined the local lodge of that order. 
In this organization he was a star attraction. 
His red hair, which was “redder than fire,” 
his complexion that watched it, and the 
abundance of freckles that he carried, did 
not detract from his natural ability as a 
“spieler” whenever the occasion demanded. 





At “speaking pieces” he was a dandy, and 
none of the village boys could match him. 
On dialect, whether Irish, German, Chinese, 
French or whatnot, he was a wizard. When- 
ever we had visitors, which was nearly every 
meeting night during the winter, “Onnie” 
could fill in the whole program if necessary. 
He never required any coaxing, as so many 
would-be stars generally do, but he was 
“Johnny on the spot.” And “lightning!”— 
say, his tongue could not keep up with his 
mind, for the words never seemed to come 
out of his mouth fast enough. I have heard 
within recent years since he has been a min- 
ister that he can “talk like greased light- 
ning.” How true this is I cannot say, for I 
have not seen him for about thirty years. 

In his writings for Outdoor Life he has 
often mentioned the fishing of his boyhood 
days. “Them was the days of real sport.” 
In those days we “caught” fish; the streams 
and lakes were full of them, and game laws 
as we now know them did not exist. We 
could fish wherever, whenever, and take as 
many as we could carry or leave behind; it 
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was all the same, for no game warden hin- 
dered. 

I recall one evening in which some half a 
dozen or so of us boys, “Onnie” and _ his 
brother “Chet,” were fishing from the old 
bridge that crossed the river just below the 
dam when a school of blue-gills and straw- 
berry bass (crappies) appeared, and we 
fished until after 10 o’clock that evening, 
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I do not think that the boys of the village 
begrudged “Onnie” the fish that he caught 
in our river. but we did envy him, because 
on his father’s farm there was a strong flow- 
ing artesian well, and the boys had scraped 
out a fair-sized fish pond that they stocked 
with fish; we did envy them that chance for 
good fishing. But whether it ever proved a 
success or not, I cannot say, for I believe 

















O. W. SMITH’S OLD HOMESTEAD BIRTHPLACZ 
The windows looking out on the porch roof open into a room where he sat to do his 
first writing as a boy 


and I think we must have caught all the fish 
of both schools. This was the largest num- 
ber of bass that I had ever seen taken from 
that stream in a given length of time. We 
grew excited over the catch. 

As “Onnie” lived on a farm where there 
were horses in the stable that could be used 
for going to the fishing grounds, he had 
some advantage over the rest of the boys of 
the village-—for there was old White Lake, 
a good-sized body of water, less than two 
miles from his home, and Gill’s Landing, 
but three miles east of the burg, to which 
he and his brothers frequently resorted, as 
he has so often mentioned in his numerous 
articles. 





that I left home before that part of the pro- 
gram had been demonstrated. But I remem- 
ber going out there on Sunday afternoons 
and watching the young fry jumping after 
the flies. 

This little sketch about “O.W.” would 
hardly be complete without a few words 
about his “better two-thirds,” or “P. P.,” as 
he calls his wife. I know her only as “Nel- 
lie,” as she was called in her young girlhood. 
When she was about ten years old her par- 
ents moved to the village where her father 
built a store and house in connection with 
the grocery. This building was on Main 
Street. and we lived in the square directly 
back of their home, so that it was not more 


than a stone’s throw from our front door. 
Nellie was about the age of my sisters, and 
was at our house a great deal. She and my 
second sister were “two of a kind”—lively 
and full of life as two young girls could be. 
In fact, she was so lively that she really 
shocked the natives in after years when they 
found that she had “married a minister,’ 
and that that minister was our old town- 
fellow, “Onnie” Smith. One of my sisters 
wrote me at the time and said that she didn’t 
see how Nellie could ever settle down to be 
a minister's wife. But it looks as tho she 
had “settled” and become a real helpmate. 
Their life has not been a path of roses— 
that is, as far as financial matters go, for 
the average minister of some years ago was 
not overburdened with money, nor is he to- 
day; but Nellie had written to one of my 
sisters, saying, “The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the stamps are few’”—meaning, of course, 
that money wasn’t plentiful enough so as to 
keep up a very heavy correspondence. This 
may be a little inside information that is 
more or less of a private nature, but it is 
nothing to be ashamed of, for I only use it 
to show that she, too, had grit and was will- 
ing to try and live within the income of her 
husband, and not to have the family finances 
run low simply to keep up a correspondence 
with some old friends. But now, since 
“Onnie” has been writing for the magazines 
and writing books, and in that way adding 
to his income, it seems that they have been 
able to indulge in some outdoor pastimes 
and enjoy a few days of fishing. 

After a few years in business, her father 
sold the store and moved his family to Ash- 
land, Wis., and from that day to this I have 
not seen Nellie; but in some of her pictures 
I recognize some of the Nellie that I knew 
in our childhood. Also, of the daughter's 
pictures that have appeared in some of her 
father’s articles, I see the prototype of her 
mother in her girlhood days. Altogether 
they seem to be a loving, outdoor family— 
something that is very rare in American fam- 
ily life. 

In closing I simply wish to say that I have, 
as have many other people, enjoyed “O. W. 
S.” articles, and wish him and his family 
many years of the outdoor life, and may the 
piscatory articles from his pen keep spread- 
ing the outdoor gospel of a healthy life. 


Bass Grounds May Be Improved 


CONDITION is often noted in various 
~ lakes where black bass are found that 
the vegetation grows up in thick masses—so 
thick, in fact, that it is hard for a boat to 
be pushed thru the conglomeration. While 
vegetation in a lake inhabited by the black 
bass is a most desirable and necessary thing, 
still, where Nature overdoes, it is not for 
the best. Good bass waters are often spoiled 
by this overwhelming, jam-packed growth, 
and the bass, which previously were wont to 
come inshore in those very places (bays and 
nooks), are now forced to seek other places, 
often as not the deeper water. Of course, 


this vegetation does not reach its height until 
in the heat of the summer, but when the 
first weeds and mosses begin to nose thru 
the surface, that is the time you should get 
busy and cut them down, sheering them as 
close to the bottom as possible. This is done 
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in the favorite bays, where, before the weeds 
gained their height, the fish were found in 
great numbers. It is not necessary to trim 
out the weeds along the whole shore, but 
rather in strips fifty or sixty feet wide ex- 
tending out into the bay a fair distance. 
This cutting can be done witha sharp scythe, 
and most of this trimming down can be done 
by wading, even when the water is above 
your waist. The weeds, mosses and pads 
that are thus eliminated can then be dragged 
out and deposited on shore. When com- 
pleted you will have a weed-free area, to 
which the fish of all kinds will come. If a 
lane is cut out into the lake the fish will 
gradually take to this lane, and as all fish 
come inshore they will visit this open area. 


If it is desired to increase this weed-free 
area, the cutting may be extended down the 
shore, cutting the weeds out to the point 
where it is waist deep. Ideal fishing can be 
had in those open places. They will be 
visited sooner or later by some of the finest 
fish in the lake. There is but little hard 
work connected with this process of improve- 
ment, and it will repay you with many hours 
of excellent fishing. Of course, where 
“official” weed-cutters are to be had, the boat 
can operate at will, cutting the weeds away; 
but on the smaller lakes, where these weed- 
cutting boats are not to be had, one has to 
do the cutting himself or in company with 
other enthusiasts. As I write I remember 
the condition in one lake I was wont to 
fish—a good lake and all that, but when 
July held down first place on the calendar 
the weeds jammed that water. However, 4 




















weed-cutting boat made a tour around that 
lake, cutting a ten-foot swath thru the midst 
of the weeds and pads some fifteen or twenty 
feet from shore. Forgive me if I say that 
all the fish in the lake used this lane for a 
“boulevard.” The only trouble was that you 
would lose some of the biggest fish by reason 
of the narrowness of the lane, by their div- 
ing into the adjacent weeds and pads before 
you could bring them around to net. How- 
ever, by arranging a round area near the 
shore, wide enough so that you can freely 
play your fish without fear of him diving 
into the “thickets,” no trouble will be had. 


Never fail to clear the way in waters that 
have been choked out with weeds. The fish 
want to come inshore. They detest the 
weeds that prevent the act of free swimming 
as much as you do. A few hours or a few 
days of cutting will do wonders in improv- 
ing the fishing situation in your end of the 
bay. 

While there are lakes that have a surfeit 
of weeds and pads, there are some lakes that 
have far too little, and some have no weeds 
at all around the shores. Weeds can easily 
be planted in such lakes by pulling up 
weeds and pads by the roots, tying these to 
stones and sinking them in likely places. 
Generally these will catch root, especially if 
the bottom is soft and fitted for taking them. 
Of course, where the bottom is sandy, or 
pebbly, vegetation has a hard time to start. 
Some lakes have sandy and even rocky in- 
shore waters, but weeds are, however, to be 
found out in the lakes. Here is where the 
bass keep themselves; but if the inshore 
waters had vegetation or sheltering places 
of some sort they would readily come in 
and could be found around such spots at 
any time in the day. 


[ am mentioning here how to remedy a 
condition of this sort, where sandy or rocky 
inshore waters are to be found, for the rea- 
son that I have received a couple letters 
from Eastern anglers asking me how the 
bass fishing around such shores can be im- 
proved. One of two ways that I know of 
(and which I have experimented with satis- 
factorily) I give here. The first method is 
to acquire brush of trees that have been cut 
down. Pile these on a boat and at regular 
intervals here and there in the bay deposit 
these accumulations, tying them together 
with wires and attaching heavy stones to 
each pile to keep them anchored. The rea- 
son of the anchor is to keep them well 
lodged—for otherwise when storms come up 
the action of the waves will carry them from 
their position—even wash them to shore. 
These brush-heaps, ‘or trees with branches 
on, can be placed here and there in a likely 
bay (say in a sheltered cove-like bay, for 
when storms come up the bass all make for 
these bays). Naturally the more brush piles, 
the more bass will come in to swim around 
them; in fact, make their daily rounds of 
these places. They will move in and out of 
them. They form a shelter from the hot sun. 

[ had such good success with this method 
in one lake with sandy inshores that I scat- 
tered the idea amongst fishermen, and in all 
cases it was found that the bass catches 
there were increased, where previously few, 
if any, bass were taken inshore—for where 
there is no vegetation there the bass do not 
care to linger. 

Another good idea that I have tried out is 
to make round plank floats 34% to 4 feet 
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across. Tie a wire to the center of the 
underside of this float and lodge a weight 
sufficient to hold it (even in a storm) firm 
to the lake bottom. Young trees or large 
branches are now attached around the sides 
of this float, butt end up, foliage reaching 
down toward the bottom. This forms an 
excellent shelter with the shadow of the 
float and the foliage. Arranged here and 
there in a bay it will not take long before 
the bass and other fishes are aware of their 
presence and will keep themselves around 
them with beneficial results to the fisherman. 
Either of the methods I have stated can be 
used in lakes whose inshores are nearly bar- 
ren of vegetation. 











ESSAY ON GEESE 

The following composition on geese 
was written, according to Capper’s 
Weekly, by a schoolboy in St. Louis: 
“Geese is a heavy-set bird with a head 
on one side and a tail on the other. His 
feet is set so far back on his running 
gear that they nearly miss his body. 
Some geese is ganders and has a curl in 
his tail. Ganders don't lay or set. They 
just eat, loaf and go swimming. If I had 
to be a geese, | would rather be a gan- 
der. Geese do not give milk, but give 
eggs, but for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.” 
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the pv:pose of placing in the state hatche 


there was four feet of snow surrounding t 
the spawning season in such large numbers 
in four hours by Mr. Land, superintender 


Pens on Castle Creek, Colo. (Hinsdale Co.) where brook trout are impounded during 
the spawning season, where 35,000,000 eggs were taken during the past five seasons for 


ries of Colorado for the winter hatch. Three 


million five hundred thousand eggs were taken in October and November, 1920, while 


he creek and ponds. The fish collected during 
that it was possible to take 1,100,000 eggs 
ue» and One assistant. 

















the horses on snowshoes, for a distance 








Spawning cabin on Castle Creek, Colo., adjacent to the spawning ponds. Showing Ss. 
E. Land, superintendent state fish hatcheries, in charge of the crews collecting the 
eggs. The eggs were transported from this place by pack horses, the men leading 


of six miles. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 








The Old Travoise Trail 


HAVE you ever been to Glacier Park? 

It’s a big, rough, grand sort of place— 
even for the tourist who climbs into an auto 
and whisks along over a few little hills and 
looks up at the rest. In the old days, before 
anyone ever thought of making a park of 
that pile of perpendicular country, it was the 
home of more big game than any like area 
on the continent. 

Within the country included inside the 
present Glacier Park boundaries there were 
more mountain goats, mountain sheep, elk, 
deer, black and grizzly bear, cougar, and a 
long list of fur-bearing animals, including 
beaver, marten, mink, bobcat, etc., than were 
ever found anywhere else in the country. 

A great many moose drifted about among 
the lakes and swamps, mostly on the western 
side of the range, and the Blackfoot country, 
just east of Glacier, was the old northern 
or summer range of the old-time buffalo 
herds. 

Along with the buffalo, antelope, elk and 
stray bighorns, with occasional sheep and 
both black and grizzly bear, ranged the foot- 
hills, and on beyond to the outlying ranges 
and the Badland sections of country scat- 
tered about eastward for many miles; bear, 
sheep and elk traveled regularly as far East 
as the Black Hills of Dakota-Wyoming—and 
even ranged the open country between the 
Black Hills and the Big Horns, and were 
frequently found crossing the Badland sec- 
tions about the heads of the Little Missouri, 
Little Powder and streams flowing westward 
toward the Big Horn. 

I get this information from the old men of 
both the Sioux and Blackfoot tribes, who 
told of the days before white men came, 
when their grandfathers hunted with bow 
and lance, and asked the Sun to have pity 
and protect them from the grizzly bear, 
which, it seems, was then more like the big 
brown bear of Alaska than like the present 
grizzly. Listening to these men I have got- 
ten the idea that the grizzly, before white 
men brought the rifle to kill them at long 
distances, was a much larger and a much 
more ferocious animal than he is at present. 
I think the biggest and boldest of the tribe 
fell to the early pioneer-voyager, who fought 
them where he found them, and not at all 
infrequently lost the fight and was killed by 
the bear. 

Tales to this effect are (or were) common 
enough among the old men of the tribes, 
who as boys had witnessed or known of these 
tragic meetings. Indeed, there was one fel- 
low among the Blackfoot who had, as a 


young man, met one of these big old-time 
grizzlies and had been badly chewed up, get- 
ting away in the end only because enough of 
his companions were close by to swarm up 


and help him out. He was left a cripple for 
life, however, and his story was vivid enough 
to fix the conditions of that fight very ac- 
curately. 

This particular fight occurred about half 
a mile above the present eastern gateway 
into Glacier Park, on the banks of Two- 
Medicine River, below Two-Medicine Lake. 

Westward from this gateway in the pass 
that the Great Northern Railway used to 
cross over from the east side of the range 
to the head of Bear Creek (a tributary of 
the Flathead, and so, Pacific water) is the 
battleground where the Kootenais and the 
Blackfoot had one grand little mix-up back 
in the stone-war-club days. 

That was some fight! I’ve heard the story 
from two or three different Indian sources, 
and they all agree that of the whole outfit 
only half a dozen men came out alive, count- 
ing all the survivors on both sides. It was 
practical annihilation of both war parties in 
one big scrap, where skulls were smashed 
with stone war clubs and flint-headed arrows 
were shot thru the enemy on both sides by 
bowmen who knew the game and who could, 
and did, kill buffalo with bow and arrow— 
and that was a man’s job! 

I went over this old battleground with an 
old Indian who knew where it was, and we 
found bones and relics scattered over twenty 
acres or so of flat mountain pass, away up 
there in the air so high that they had not 
rotted entirely away, even under the thick 
growth of stunted quaking aspen that cov- 
ered the old battle ground like < hedge 
fence spread out to cover a valley. 

But this is all just side-play—things that 
all belong to, and are a part of, the country 
and the big, long road I started to tell you 
about—the old Travoise Trail, oldest road 
known to man likely. 

This old road begins away up north of 
the Saskatchewan on the east side of the 
Rockies as far as men have traveled to and 
fro, and it runs down along the east side of 
the range, keeping as close to the foot of 
the range as safety would permit, for the 
sake of grass and water, and going on, on 
southward, miles on end, down the range to 
Mexico, Yucatan and on to Peru. 

We do not think of Indians as travelers 
and explorers as a usual thing, yet there 
were men among them who had traveled 
afoot the length or breadth of the land. 

These men, restless, curiosity driven souls 
among a restless people, started out with 
bow, stone knife and a couple of pairs of 
extra moccasins, a skin blanket, a handful 
of parched corn and a small chunk of jerked 
buffalo meat—equipment for a journey into 
the unknown that was below the horizon— 
for they knew not how far! 


They were gone from a few months to sev- 
eral years—sometimes ten years or more— 
before they finally worked back to their own 
people again, where they stayed for a longer 
or shorter period usually and then “drifted” 
again out beyond the boundaries of God- 
knows-where. 

One man I talked to among the Blackfoot 
had unmistakably seen the Colorado Canyon 
and the Rio Grande, and had gone on to 
some place in Yucatan, where he had seen 
“stone houses with snakes and men cut into 
the stones the houses were built on.” 

Another old man over near Pocatello, a 
member of the Bannocks, told of a place that 
he had visited where “the land ‘was small, 
and there was a big lake of salty water on 
each side, and it was so far across this water 
that one could not see anything but water— 
no mountains, no land, nothing but salty 
water on both sides of the land” (and the 
land was “small”). Where had this man 
been if not to Panama? 

Both these men described graphically their 
journeys, and both mentioned the fact that 
they had “followed the road that runs along 
the east side of the backbone of the world” 
clear down as far as they had been, and they 
did not know how much farther, but had 
been told that it ran very much farther on 
in the same direction to “a country where 
the sun comes up out of darkeness and a 
man must camp before the sun went down if 
he camped at all.” 

Other men before them, dead and gone 
years ago, had told similar tales that I lis- 
tened to as told by the third and fourth 
generations of their decendants. These 
stories all had to do with journeys into far- 
off places; some bore all the ear-marks of 
truth; some were hazy and unrecognizable 
as to places, time and natural objects. 
Mostly, however, they told a graphic, defi- 
nite story of a journey covering years of 
travel among strange scenes and strange peo- 
ple, of learning to speak different tongues, 
of being received and treated as a visitor by 
many tribes of men. Indeed, all tribes seem 
to have honored the lone traveler as a visitor 
and treated him as such, instead of treating 
him as an enemy—tho the tribes, as tribes, 
were always at war, and scalped each other 
impartially, just as part of the day’s living. 

All of these stories of travel north or 
south always brought home the one out- 
standing point of description, for they each 
and every one describe this long, old-time, 
well-known road that follows the east base 
of the Rockies for miles-on end. 

I do not know whether the searchers for 
ancient things have traced and mapped this 
road or not, but I hope they have, or do, 
for it, like all great highways, holds the 
story of a people who came and went along 
its length, who traveled up and down the 
land, who lived and loved and fought across 
the sun-drenched miles that the old road 
wanders thru. 








As late as 1911 this old road could be 
plainly traced all along the foothills east of 
Glacier Park, and I myself rode over it from 
the Saskatchewan down to the Two-Medicine 
thru what is now Glacier Park; and it is 
fitting that the eastern gate of the park has 
been placed so that it stands exactly on the 
spot where that old road enters the park 
from the south, and it is also perhaps a co- 
incidence that the present automobile road 
from the park entrance north to St. Marys 
Lake country follows, for most of its length, 
exactly where that old-time savage road led. 

I have been over that stretch of it, and I 
know where the new road grade destroyed 
the two worn ruts in the soil that were made 
by the butt ends of travoise poles dragged 
by generations of Indian horses, which in 
turn obliterated the fainter, narrower marks 
of smaller travoise poles dragged by dogs 
before the horses came—for horses were 
brought by the Spanish, and the dog, “shun- 
ga,’ was the beast of burden before the 
horse came. Indeed, the Sioux name for 
horse is “big-dog” or “shunga-tonka” in 
their tongue—a coined word to fit a new 
animal that came into their lives from 
strange outland sources, and which they im- 
mediately adopted as a burden carrier, and 
which enlarged the scope of their lives, as 
the automobile has enlarged our own. 

Transportation has always fixed the limits 
of travel, and always will; the sea coast of 
a new country was always settled first be- 
cause it was easiest to reach, and the river 
valleys came next because a canoe could 
travel easier than a man afoot or on horse- 
back; the overland country came later, the 
lower, more level, country first and the 
steeper, more difficult, later—the mountains 
last and therefrom we read the reason why 
the old Travoise Trail followed along the 
east base of the Rocky Mountains to con- 
nect all the tribes living along the east 
side of the range. 

By the way, this “backbone of the world” 
really separated the old time continent into 
two distinct parts, for the people, the ani- 
mals, plants and all natural features were 
mostly entirely different on the two sides of 
the range; there were probably cross-over 
trails here and there along the length of the 
range so people could get from one side to 
the other along the old Travoise Trail, but 
I know of only one. 

This cross-over was the Salt Trail that led 
southwest from the Blackfoot country to 
Salt Lake via a pass, or series of passes, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Helena. 
Just where this crossing actually crossed the 
range I do not know, but it finally mean- 
dered south on the west side of the range 
about along the present line of the Utah 
Northern Railway thru Beaverhead Canyon, 
past Pocatello and on south toward Salt 
Lake by way of Bear River Valley or there- 
abouts—a definite, tho faintly marked, and 
little used road which was traveled once a 
year or so by small parties who took months 
in going and coming to carry a few pack 
horse loads of that great luxury, salt, to the 
northern tribes—for salt, mind you, was not 
eaten as we eat it, but as one of the greatest 
of luxuries, by a meat-eating people. 

The idea that people cannot live without 
salt is exploded by the lives of the old-time 
Blackfeet who practically lived on Buffalo 
meat eaten habitually without salt, if what 
the old men of the tribe told me is true, and 
there is no reason to believe it is not. 

Salt, horse-pack load at a time, was 
brought in once a year or so from Salt Lake 
over the Salt Ford of the old Travoise Trail, 
but the quantity divided among a tribe of 
a thousand or more lodges would no more 
than make a bare taste for each one, prob- 
ably less than half a teaspoonfull per person 
once a year, which one could hardly call 
“eating salt.” 

There were other crossings thru separate 
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passes of the range, but these had nothing 
to do with the Travoise Trail, but were 
hunting party trails or war trails which 
were used by the Blackfeet, Flatheads and 
Kootenais, to make war raids on each other; 
all such trails were watched from “war 
lookouts” maintained at all times by all the 
tribes on both sides of the range. 

One of these war trails crosses from St. 
Mary’s Lake on the east side of Lake Mc- 
Donald, on the west side by way of Gun- 
sight Pass at the head of St. Mary’s Lake— 
a trail now used by tourists in Glacier Park 
who cross by way of Lincoln Peak from the 
east to see the Glaciers that hang above 
Avalance Basin. 

Another of these old trails crosses over 
on the head of Cutbank River, and another 
comes down to Two Medicine Lake, this 
last being, I think, a fork of the Cutbank 
trail by splitting off southeast on the sum- 
mit to reach the Two Medicine country 
south of the Cutbank. 

The old Travoise Trail cross-cuts all of 
these trails, and it afforded a means of rush- 
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On a mountain steep 
By a clefted peak, 
A strange god forced his brazen way, 
And wooed and won a lonely pine, 
A simple creature, pure in mind, 
In his worldly, selfish way. 


Pll crown you with gold, 
Discard your leaves old, 
And strip from your trunk branches 
green; 
Your forms straight and well rounded 
Your firm roots so deep grounded, 
My harem awaits you, fair queen. 





Of course she said “yes,” 
What maid would do less 
When she’s flattered?—don’t blame a 
tree, 
She paid dear for her madness— 
Crowns of gold don’t bring gladness; 
A slave to the strange god is she. 


With bark scorched and curled, 
Spurned by her own world, 
She longs for her leaves with a sigh; 

As she pants, scarred and bereft, 
On the bleak mountain cleft, 
A jest to the trees standing by. 





—Crype RoBeErTSON. 

















ing fighting men to the point where any 
war party was advancing over any of these 
war trails that came acress the range—and 
such parties were common enough to make 
it imperative that the Blackfeet maintain 
lookout stations all along the east base of 
the mountains to watch for these raiding 
war parties of Kootenais, Flatheads or Nez 
Perce tribesmen who swept down like sud- 
den death, struck quickly and fled back 
over the passes, usually with a Blackfoot 
war party at their heels; and shortly there- 
after the Blackfeet would retaliate with a 
war party of their own sert silently and 
swiftly over the range for Kootenai or Flat- 
head scalps and horses in payment for the 
raids upon their own villages. 

And so it went, year by year—war, hunt- 
ing, war, moving, hunting—war again; a 
wild, restless life, shot with excitement, 
hair-breadth adventures and lurid supersti- 
tions that personified inanimate things, gave 
God-like powers to unseen things and al- 
lowed only the strongest to survive. 

The resultant tribesmen were certainly a 
fine physical race before the white man 
came with his whisky, his diseases and his 
ability to barter three-dollar gas pipe flint- 
lock guns for beaver skins—the rate of ex- 
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change being fixed by standing the six-foot 
gun on its butt end on the ground and then 
piling flat, dry beaver skins, one upon the 
other, like a stack of wheat cakes, until the 
piled up skins reached level with the gun- 
muzzle! Some price! At $5.00 a pound for 
beaver skins, raw, that made the price of one 
gun (cost $3.00 in England) about $20,000 
or $30,000 to the Indian who traded beaver 
skins for it! 

And many a horse pack-load of these guns 
has gone up and down the Travoise Trail, 
and many a pack load of fine Northern bea- 
ver has come down the Travoise Trail in 
payment for the guns. 

The old Travoise Trail! Such a road as 
that was, brother! For miles I followed it 
south from the Saskatchewan where it was 
still clearly traceable as it wound on ahead 
thru lush, foot-hill grasses, over Hudson’s 
Bay divide, along the upper headwaters of 
Milk River, the Cutbank, Two Medicine and 
on into the dim distance that led toward 
Elk River (the Yellowstone) and the Big 
Muddy-Water River down in the Crow coun- 
try—and on south to the country of the 
Cheyennes and that of the Utes and Yaquis 
—on and on—always farther south to the 
place where the land is small and the big 
salt lake on each side of it—and still on— 
on—always south. 

And what a strategic road it is! Never 
for a single quarter mile does it wind into 
any place where the traveling party could 
be ambushed, for there is always—always— 
both ahead and behind, knolls or rises, or 
such high-looking points as may be, from 
which outriding scouts could see the land 
ahead and the land behind, and all the land 
on both sides of any traveling party passing 
along the trail. 

Such careful scheming—such judgment in 
laying it out; not a surprise could be hoped 
for by any war party haunting the trail, for 
it was so laid out that surprise attack was 
impossible, at least all the way from the 
Saskatchewan to the Two Medicine and in- 
deed, I think even this was rarely attempted, 
for war parties did not travel the old Tra- 
voise Trail—it was a trail of peace—of mi- 
grating people who moved in whole tribal 
companies at once “with women, children 
and dogs,” to say nothing of the loose horses 
that formed the tail end of a long proces- 
sion across the hills—winding in and out, 
roundabout among buttes and along grass 
valleys while scouts stood like statues on 
every hill top, and fighting men (superb 
bronze figures lolling across the horse’s 
back, tired of the slow pace of peace and 
safety) rode at the head of the column, 
ready to dash out like a band of hornets if 
a scout should signal that the enemy was 
in sight! 

Never have I seen such a road, for it an- 
swered every purpose of its savage users. I 
rode along for miles, and I watched the trail 
as I rode, dreaming backward into the old 
days when this road was the road most used 
by men. I kept in mind the Indian of those 
days, his surroundings and his every-day life 
—and I dreamed dreams, brother, surely. I 
dreamed me some dreams of a barbaric peo- 
ple gone down the trail until the horizon was 
bare again and they were below the edge of 
the world from whence they will never re- 
turn, along the old Travoise Trail, for it is 
vanished today mostly—only here and there 
can it be found, and then only if one knows 
where to look. 

But if you go to Glacier Park and motor 
north to St. Mary’s Lake from the east gate- 
way, be content to know that you are travel- 
ing a good bit of this old trail, for it is 
under your auto wheels there for miles—a 
dog trail, a travoise trail, an auto road, and 
after the automobile—what? What next? 
Peace be with the ghosts of those days when 
this trail was the “big road” best known of 
all the highways of a savage people. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 
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Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 3 


WITH A “TRAP” 
THERE are many forms of so-called 
“traps” upon the market, all of which 
are undoubtedly good; at least those used by 
me have proven highly satisfactory. To my 
mind one of the most successful minnow 
gatherers is the glass trap. Simply a large, 





TYPE OF GLASS MINNOW TRAP 


clear glass jug or bottle with a cone-shaped 
entrance at one end, while the other has a 
sliding cover, where the prisoners can be 
taken out. At first | was rather skeptical of 
their efficiency, but when I saw the glass 
catcher “work,” I not only ceased to doubt, 
but became enthusiastic in its praise. Bread 
crumbs are placed within the large compart- 
ment, then the trap is sunk in the water, if 
possible so that the current enters thru the 
large opening and works out thru the cone 
end. The current carries out a few cracker 
crumbs, which the “wild” minnows promptly 
seize upon. You will see them coming to 
the feast from all directions; they follow up 
the stream of crumbs until the bottle is 
reached, and discovering the source of sup- 
ply, enter the cone and are unable to find 
the way out again. I am continually sur- 
prised by the quickness with which the bot- 
tle will be filled with a mass of struggling 
minnows. It would seem that the sight of 
the school of minnows within the bottle at- 
tracts their fellows from afar. 

There is another trap of practically the 
same construction, save that it is made of a 
superior grade of wire cloth, all metal parts 
of steel galvanized. It consists of two halves 
held together by snaps, quickly and easily 
A cone at both ends allows the 


loosened. 





WIRE CLOTH MINNOW TRAP 











The various live baits—how to capture 


and care for them 


O. W. Smith 


(Note: This paper is a continuance of the 
discussion begun in our last issue regarding min- 
nows for bait, wherein was discussed varieties, 
etc. In that connection look up the matter in 
louis Rhead’s book, ‘Fisherman’s Lures and 
Game Fish Food,” especially the color plate of 
bait-minnows, opposite page 20, the finest thing 
of the kind with which I am familiar.—Author. ) 


minnows to enter at either, but what | said 
in the former paragraph about proper setting 
of the trap would seem to indicate that one 
cone would be enough. The advantage of 
the wire cloth trap is its lightness and cheap- 
ness as compared with the flint glass one 
just described. There is a little contrivance 
on the market called “Brigg’s Lead-in,” a 
cone-shaped head that attaches to an ordi- 
nary Mason fruit jar. It will work, and is 
fine for the man who must go light, but 
offers none of the advantages for proper set- 
ting that the large glass jar does. So much 
for traps proper, tho there are many other 
forms. 
WITH A MINNOW HOOK 


The catching of minnows with a hook and 
line is not only a method of securing bait— 
it is also a very attractive “sport” in itself. 
I have become so enamoured with my fishing 
for bait that I have all but forgotten that I 
was not fishing for fish. The hook should be 
as small as it is possible to secure, a No. 16 
being none too small, tho one can use any- 
thing between 16 and 11. The line must be 
very fine size (linen thread is excellent) and 
the sinker a small split shot. I like to use 
a fly rod, tho a simple green twig cut in the 
woods along shore can be employed. The 
best bait is a bit of angleworm stuck on the 
end of the hook, just covering the barb. A 
house fly, a grasshopper—in fact, almost any- 
thing edible can be employed. One has but 
to discover where bait minnows abound to 
fill a pail with bait. And as I said a mo- 
ment ago, the catching of the little rascals 
is an attractive “sport.” Of course, the min- 
nows must be carefully and promptly re- 
moved from the hook, the hand touching (if 
it is necessary to touch him) being wet, so 
that the protective slime be not broken. Not 
over a dozen should be placed in a minnow 
pail at once. And now, just because “it is 
not all of fishing to fish.” let me spin a yarn. 

A number of years ago I was fishing for 
bait on Clark’s Lake, uv in Door County. 
Wis. There were four of us in the boat, all 
eager to secure enough minnows for the day, 
because down at the other end of the lake 
we knew the wall-eyes were waiting. (At 
that time Clark’s Lake was famous for its 
wall-eyes.) In one end of the boat sat 


Myron Baker (drowned while hunting ducks 
a few falls later—rest his soul), who was 
one of the finest fellows the old home town 
ever produced. Well, he angled away, pa- 
tient, tireless, putting more than half the 
minnows into the common pail. I forgot to 
state that all were using willow wands for 
rods and black linen thread for lines. 

“How's this for bait?” suddenly Baker 
called out, lifting a very small “sunny” from 
the water. 

“Oh, shake him off,” I replied; “what'll 
look at a sunfish?” 

So Baker played with the little bass. This 
way and that it shot, a bit of burnished gold 
gleaming in the water. Suddenly the young 
man sat up, while his willow rod bent al- 
most double, and the black linen thread line 
hummed thru the water. A full-grown Great 
Lakes pike had seized the sunbass. We all 
wanted to help, of course, but Baker would 
have none of it. Alone he played that great 
fish for what, as I look back upon the inci- 
dent, seems to me a full half hour. Always 
we onlookers expected to see the line part. 
(Line, ye gods! it was but a common store 
thread.) At last the impossible was accom- 
plished. Baker slipped his fingers into the 
eye-sockets of the pike and threw it into the 
boat. Actual weight when we reached home 
that night was something over eight pounds. 
Guess we can go back to our long neglected 
minnows. 

KEEPING MINNOWS 

It is neither dificult nor expensive to keep 
minnows; indeed, it is much easier to keep 
them than it is to catch them—that is, unless 
the angler lives near a lake and can take 
them thru the ice as was described a few 
moments ago. Strange and impossible as it 
may seem, it is easier to keep a quantity of 
minnows than a few. Where a barrel is 
“thick” with the little fellows they seem to 
thrive much better than when only a few 
dozen are imprisoned. 


IN RUNNING WATER 


Given running water, the angler’s problem 
is solved. A barrel, so arranged that a 
stream of water is constantly flowing in and 
out, is all that will be required. The outlet 
should be covered with a screen of not less 
than a quarter-inch mesh. A fine screen 
soon fills with refuse, clogs, and the barrel 
overflows. It is always the part of wisdom 
to allow at least eight inches of “free-board” 
above the outlet. and the outlet should be 
sufficiently large to obviate any chance of ac- 
cidental overflow. A barrel or box can be 
placed in the ground adjacent to a creek, so 
arranged that a portion of the stream flows 
thru the prison-house. Such a box, of course, 
need not be water-tight, for water is plentiful. 














Minnows so confined will need little or no 
care, the open water supplying everything 
necessary to their well-being. Of course, the 
box must be protected from above or king- 
fishers and such fish-loving birds will dis- 
cover the store; furthermore, in some locali- 
ties a cover that locks down is a wise pre- 
caution, for fishermen as well as king-fishers 
are apt to forget under stress the eighth 
commandment. 


IN THE CELLAR 


Because a man is denied running water 
does not necessarily mean that he must fore- 
go the pleasure and convenience of keeping 
a supply of live bait. A few minnows can 
be kept in the basement, providing a man 
will devote a little time and forethought to 
the matter. A plain barrel or half barrel 
can be used, providing the water is change 
occasionally. The easiest way of changing 
water is with a siphon—a length of rubber 
hose, to one end of which a wire screen is 
fastened. The siphon will be found far 
more satisfactory than a faucet at the bottom 
of the barrel, as the former removes the 
water with less harm to the minnows. 

Where one wishes to keep a few dozen 
minnows he can make an “aquarium” that 
will prove almost as satisfactory as the run- 
ning water outfit. Provided with almost 
any sort of half barrel or tub, even a large 
earthen jar, you can go ahead; or procure a 
lard can and have the tinner solder in a 
small faucet at one side near the bottom. 
Set the lard can on a shelf four or five feet 
above the minnow tub,.as high as you con- 
veniently can. Fill the upper can with water 
and adjust the faucet so that a slight stream 
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will trickle down into the lower receptacle. 
If it takes an hour for the water to drop 
from one vessel into the other, so much the 
better. The falling water will carry oxygen 
down into the minnow tub, aerating the 
water very satisfactorily. On the same prin- 
ciple, of course, that trout will live in a 
stream of comparatively high temperature, 
providing that it is rapid enough. Denied 
a constant supply of running water, do not 
crowd the minnows. A few can be kept in 
a common earthen jar if the water is changed 
frequently and carefully. 

Thus far I have said nothing of feeding, 
tho feeding is necessary, but do not over- 
feed. More minnows are killed thru poison- 
ing of the water by decaying food than from 
any other cause unless it be injured bodies. 
If the slime on a minnow’s body is broken, 
a sort of fungus growth soon appears, and 
the minnow dies. One should go thru his 
minnow-stock occasionally and remove all 
that reveal body injuries. It is a good plan 
to empty the receptacles occasionally and 
give them a thoro scrubbing with hot water. 
Treat the minnows to a “salt bath” if fungus 
has appeared—about one part of salt to a 
thousand parts of water. To revert to feed- 
ing, give sparingly of bread or cracker 
crumbs, corn meal, lettuce or cabbage, 
chopped fine. Once more, feed sparingly, 
and see to it that no uneaten matter accumu- 
lates on the bottom. Keep. everything 
scrupulously clean. 

(In our next issue we briefly discuss the 
question of transporting minnows from the 
home camp to the fishing grounds; then turn 
our attention to the question of frogs, varie- 
ties for fishing, feeding and transporting.) 


Overhauling the Tackle 


O. W. Smith 


HESE are the days when the angler, 

thinking of the open season just around 
the corner, gets out his “rods and reels and 
traces,” just because he must needs do some- 
thing. Instead of merely fondling the favor- 
ite rod or simply listening to the gentle purr 
of the “Meek,” suppose we glance over the 
outfit to discover what may be done in the 
way of repairs. Some anglers, so they say, 
always set things in order when the outfit is 
stored away in the fall, tho most of us leave 
that pleasurable task for the early spring 
days. 

THE RODS 

The first thing demanding our attention 
is the rod or rods. Now, if the rod be a 
steel, it should be given the “once over,” 
even if it is “nothing but steel.” There 
seems to be a notion in the minds of some 
anglers that a “Bristol” requires no care. I 
take as much pains with my steel casters as 
[ do with my finest and most expensive split- 
bamboos. If the enamel is worn, just give 
them a coat of “rod-spar,” made by the 
Columbus Specialty Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, and they will come out, after drying, 
looking like new. I need not say that the 
rod should be thoroly cleaned before re- 
enameling. Do the work carefully and well 
and the result will be truly surprising. Sup- 
pose the enamel can be procured in various 
colors, tho I have never tried anything but 
black. Take my experience for it—it is well 
worth doing. 

The wood rods is “a horse of some more 
color,” as the German said. 

There is one of the advantages of the steel, 
by the way—no windings to get out of order 
or joints to open. Go over the windings 
carefully, replacing all that are worn or 
frayed. Sometimes it is the part of wisdom 
to remove all windings and scrape away the 
varnish and shellac, then rewinding and re- 
varnishing as you would a new rod. That 
requires time and skill. Ordinarily only a 





few windings need be replaced. Have a care 
that you replace with a shade that matches 
the old windings. Sometimes it is a good 
plan, unless you are acquainted with the 
“dressed color” of the silk (all silk becomes 
darker when shellaced) to try out on a bit 
of wood before winding. Give all new wind- 
ings a thin coat of shellac, then allow ample 
time for drying—a week, say—after which 
apply good rod varnish. This should be 
done in a dry, warm room free from floating 
bits of dust. 

This refinishing of wood rods is more im- 
portant than some anglers imagine. If water 
can get in anywhere, the rod is going to 
weaken and in time break. If a ferrule is 
loose (you can easily tell by assembling the 
rod and shaking), it should be removed and 
reset—a simple matter with ferrule cement, 
as has been pointed out in this department 
many times. Scrape away all old cement, 
then warm the ferrule and heat the cement. 
A single match will do (see “Casting Tackle 
and Methods,” chapter entitled “Repair Kits 
and Methods”) ; shove home, and that is all 
there is to it. If there is a broken winding 
holding a guide, think twice before you plas- 
ter the thread down with the varnish. Better 
far, remove the whole winding and replace. 
A stitch in time is said to save nine, regard- 
ing which I may not offer an opinion, but I 
do know that a wee bit of care now will 
save a rod bye and bye. 

THE REELS 

Too often the reels are neglected in the 
fall, and are allowed to lie uncleaned all 
winter. It is cruel. I clean and clean my 
reels; that is one of my well recognized 
winter sports. In the spring go over them 
carefully. With a screwdriver that fits the 
screws (note the emphasis) take the reel 
apart and clean all bearings thoroly, remov- 
ing all dirt and dust with a feather or fine 
brush dipped in gasoline. Do this with re- 
ligious care. Oil moderately with some good 
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reel oil. Undoubtedly you will borrow some 
of your wife’s silver polish, and give the 
frame and heads the “once over.” It is 
truly surprising how a reel will blush under 
such treatment. If the reel is of the level- 
winding variety, you may need a new line- 
guide; you surely will if the line-guide stag- 
gers as it makes its way forth and back. 
Maybe a good plan to send back to the fac- 
tory for readjustment. A good reel is worth 
caring for, and a reel that is not worth car- 
ing for is not worth caring for. Make the 
most of it. 
LURES 


I will just have to let lures stand for arti- 
ficial flies and plugs. The latter should be 
gone over carefully and tested out. Perhaps 
some will need new hooks and others will 
be so battered and worn that they should 
be replaced. Of course, you may desire to 
re-enamel; if so, go to it; but I have never 
had flattering results, tho I have daubed the 
house from basement to attic, and myself 
fore and aft. But go to it; you will not have 
had your rights until you experiment. The 
flies (of course, they were stored in moth- 
proof cases during the winter) should be 
gone over with utmost care. A drop of wax 
at the head may save a worn fly for many a 
day. 1 once bought cheap flies and gave 
them all a treatment of wax—and, believe 
me, they lasted well. Water gets in at the 
head, where the feathers are bound to the 
hook-shank, and it is all day with the fly. 
Resolutely discard any flies that show too 
much wear. 

HOOKS, ETC. 

All hooks, those on lures and to which 
flies are tied, as well as plain bait hooks, 
should be looked to. A hook-hone will come 
in handy, lacking which, use a fine file. See 
that all points are sharp. I said sharp. 
Where hooks bang around in a tin case they 
soon dull. Rust should be polished away, 
and sometimes gangs should be replaced. 

There are lines to be tested and dark cor- 
ners of the tackle box to be cleaned out. It 
may be also’ that your tackle box itself 
should have a coat of good enamel. Care- 
fully select for the junk pile those things 
you never use on lake or stream. With the 
memory of last season in mind, go to it, so 
that when the south wind blows softly, and 
the state says the law is off, you may go 
forth to fish and conquer. You remember 
the great man who is supposed to have said, 
“I came, I* saw, I conquered.” Well, you 
may be equally great if you carefully over- 
haul the tackle ‘now, by saying on Opening 
Day, “I came, I fished, I caught.” 
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A GOOD MUSKY, CAUGHT BY DR. F. J. 
McGUIRE, BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 
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Picking Pike Particularly 


Outdoor Life: March, 1921 








The Parson 


T° SOME fishermen fishing for perch and 
croppie, even in mid-winter, is but 
“baby fishing.” However, the ambitious 
angler may fish for grown-up fish when the 
Northern waters are locked beneath a foot 
or two of solid ice. (By the way: that win- 
ter fishing, even for six-inch perch, is “baby 
fishing” I will not for a single minute ad- 
mit; it is real sport, and sufficiently strenu- 
ous when the thermometer hovers in the 
neighborhood of zero.) 
While Great Lakes pike can be taken on 


(A sequel to “Tipping the Tip-Ups” in last 


month’s Outdoor Life) 





fish to swallow the whole works, so snip off 
the line above the hook. By all means have 
a good, strong wire leader with a swivel or 
two to obviate kinks as far as possible—a 
kink always increasing the chances of dis- 
aster. Right here is as good a place as any 
to say that the length of the line and spare 
line will be determined largely by the depth 
of the water. Too much line always opens 
the way for the fish to tangle things. I 
caught one once with a half hitch thrown 
about his tail, and it held, too! Can you 
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THE EDGE OF THE LAKE IN WINTER 


the “tip-ups” described in our last paper, 
still that is not the best rig for those doughty 
warriors of the north. A small pike—“pick- 
erel”—can be handled on a tip-up or hand- 
line of any variety; but when the larger fish, 
from eight pounds upward, are hooked, 
something different is desirable. An oppor- 
tunity must be given the fish to “play him- 
self” as we play him on rod and reel in 
summer time, or he may smash the tackle 
and so escape. I have tried playing pike 
with rod and reel, allowing the line to slip 
out and down, but the sharp edges of the ice 
soon wore the line to the breaking point. 


The best outfit for pike is a “set” that 
can be left out over night if necessary with- 
out fear that the captive will break anything. 
My method is as follows: I take a good 
heavy line, of the caliber called “chalk line” 
years ago, simply a twisted cotton line strong 
enough to “lead a yearling heifer.” <A 
braided trolling line would serve admirably; 
but why go to that expense when something 
will serve equally well? To the surface end 
of the line I attach two or three feet of small 
chain (“dog chain” is about right), so that 
the line can freeze in without danger of 
wearing. Five or six yards of line are coiled 
into a loose skein, about the center of which 
is firmly wrapped several turns of line with 
the end tucked under, so that when the fish 
swallows the bait and tugs on the line, the 
skein is instantly uncoiled and the fish has 
sea-room a-plenty. (See the photograph of 
“set.”) 

To the end of the line is attached a large 
hook on a wire grimp or leader, for the win- 
ter pike is no less apt than is the summer 


imagine the “goings on” that took place 
down there under the frozen surface? You 
can if you have ever hooked a trout by the 
tail. 

The best bait, far and away, is good, large 
shiner minnows hooked thru the middle, just 
below the backbone or thru the head, in the 
mouth and out thru the top. Of course, as 
pointed out last month, such hooking kills 
the bait. A long strip of salt pork makes 
a good bait in some waters, as does just 
plain beef in others. The fact of the matter 
is, I sometimes think that our winter fish 
are put to it now and then to secure food 
enough to keep things going thru the long 
months of winter, tho I may be wholly wrong 
there—anyway, there are winters and waters 
when and where they seem very eager to 
take anything that will serve as food. 

I cannot imagine anything more interest- 
ing than a set of from three to six holes left 
out all day, perhaps over night. With what 
eagerness and expectation the fisherman sets 
out to examine them. What joy when he 
finds a large fish on the end of a line, and 
how carefully he maneuvers to get the cap- 
ture’s nose pointed into the opening; then, 
with a quick, strong heave, throws the long 
green body out upon the ice. I am here to 
tell you it is exciting while it lasts. Three 
good fish on a single day was my best catch; 
the smallest weighed seven pounds, while the 
largest went some ounces over ten. I think 
I shall never forget the supreme joy with 
which I tramped down the village street one 
March morning, the frozen fish hanging over 
my shoulder. After all, one of the pleasures 
of angling is showing the catch. 


I have said nothing about fastening the 
line, thinking that the photograph would 
prove sufficiently plain. Always tie the line 
securely to a rod or stick of some sort, long 




















A WINTER “SET” 


enough so that by no possibility can it be 
pulled into the hole. Of course, the stick 
is laid crosswise of the gash cut in the ice, 
as was described in tip-up fishing, but re- 
member something may turn the stick length- 
wise of the hole. Be sure it cannot be 
pulled in. If the chain has a ring on the 
end, thrust the supporting stick thru the 
ring, and then wire it to the middle, so that 
it cannot be worked off. 





Sturgeon Fishing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For those anglers 
who enjoy fishing for the smaller fish, per- 
haps it will be interesting to learn how we 
manage the large ones. 

Snake River, with its glades and canyons, 
its rifles and rapids and falls, has almost 
any kind of fish that one would want to 
catch. The most interesting of them all, 
however, is the sturgeon, a fresh-water fish 
of the whale type which is found in the 
waters of the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 
The sturgeon has never been found above 
the Shoshone Falls, but below the falls they 
have been caught in sizes ranging frcm a 
200-pounder to 700 pounds and reaching a 
fength of nearly twice that of the average- 
size man. The bait that is used to the best 
advantage is eel. Twelve hooks are attached 
to a three-eighth-inch rope, which is 
stretched across the river with a rock tied 
to the opposite end. The rope is securely 
fastened to one side so as to withstand a 
heavy pull. When the sturgeon takes hold 
of a hook and becomes caught, the rock on 
the end of the line is pulled into the river 
and serves the purpose of a dead weight in 
tiring out the fish. After it is apparent 
that Mr. Sturgeon is sufficiently exhausted 
to permit safety in going after him in a 
boat, two men generally row out to where 
he can come alongside close enough to re- 
ceive a blow on the head. In a great many 
cases these huge monsters have been so 
vicious in their struggles that they have 
capsized the boats of fishermen, causing 
them to lose their lives in the treacherous 
under-current of Snake River. 

Recently we caught a 275-pound sturgeon 


















measuring 8% feet in length above the 
Salmon Falls in Hagerman Valley. Mr. Fish 
came very nearly turning our boat over 
while we were trying to get a chance at his 
head. Eventually we managed to deliver 
the desired blow and land him ashore. The 
water was forty feet deep where he was 
caught, so he had plenty of room to flounder 
around while submitting to his captors. 

















AN 8%4-FT, STURGEON 


Fishing for sturgeon is an extremely dan- 
gerous sport if proper precaution is not 
taken to see that they are sufficiently worn 
out before attempting to go out in the river 
after them. They are found most frequently 
in deep, still water, where there are few 
rocks. Their mouth is underneath a snoot- 
like nose and is shaped similar to that of 
the sucker. F. A. CHrISTOPHERSON. 

Idaho. 




















A SALT WATER ANGLER 
The fish is a yellow-tail, caught at Redondo, 
Calif. Compliments L. J. Herzog 
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Letter No. 691—All About the Art of Bass 
Fishing. 

Editor Angling Department:—I want to know 
all about bass fishing. When is the best time 
to fish? Where are the best places, in a creek 
or lake? What kind of a rod should be used 
for flies and lures? Which is better, a steel or 
split bamboo? What kind of line and reel for 
flies and lures? What kind of bait, especially 
cray-fish? What size hooks? Are artificial min- 
nows any good?—M. S&., Greenville, Pa. 


Answer.—If you stopped to think the matter 
thru, you would realize how utterly impossible 
it is for me to answer you satisfactorily, either 
to yourself or the writer, in the compass of a 
single letter. 

In your questions you have covered the 
whole science of black-bass fishing, concerning 
which there is a whole library of books. Had 
you read carefully month by month the angling 
pages of Outdoor Life, you would have found 
articles upon each one of the questions you ask, 
As to the best time of the day for bass fishing, 
all depends upon the feeding habits of the fish 
in your own locality—something one at a dis- 
tance may not determine for you. One of the 
secrets of successful fishing is to become ac- 
quainted with the habits of the fish of your 
locality. I catch trout where others fail simply 
because I have studied trout until I am rea- 
sonably sure of what they will be doing at a 
given time. I have found bass fishing best be- 
tween earliest dawn and breakfast time, that is 
for flies or artificial lures. I think, generally 
speaking, fishing in lakes, along the edges of 
weed beds with “plugs,’’ is most successful. In 
a creek, if conditions are right, artificial flies 
should be more successful. As to rod and line: 
for plugs, short casting rod, multiplying reel 
and soft braided silk line; for flies, 9-ft. 6-oz. 
fly rod, single action reel, enameled line. All 
depends upon your personal likes and dislikes 
as to whether a split bamboo or steel rod should 
be used; both are good and both are used by 
expert fishermen. Any surface underwater lure 
is good, frogs and minnows make good live bait, 
and any standard selection of artificial flies will 
succeed. Ask your local dealer or send to some 
of the big tackle houses. Artificial minnows, 
so called, usually “plugs” for short, are about 
as successful as anything that can be employed 
for bass. If you think of using cray-fish—the 
soft-shelled, so called—the ordinary cray-fish, 
after shedding its shell, is the thing. Hooks 
size 2 or 4 are f you are honestly in- 
terested in casting, get my new book on “Cast- 
ing. Tackle and Methods,” priced at $2.75.— 
). W. S. 


Letter No. 692—A Working Angling Library. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have about 
$50 to put into angling books, and would like 
to have you select what you would consider a 
good small library. Of course, I have “Trout 
Lore” and your other works, as they run in 
Outdoor Life and Outer’s Book. If any of 
these are in book form, I sure want them.— 
T.. Ae By PR 

Answer.—I am away up in the woods at my 
cottage, far from my angling library; therefore 
I must answer you from memory, and may 
leave out some books I would wish to include. 
I do not know where your choice runs; fly or 
artificial lures, plugs and the two schools are 
so far apart that the books are wholly different. 
Then there is a class of books dealing with fish 
and their habits which should be in every li- 
brary. Today $50 goes but a little ways in book 
buying, or in buying anything as for that. Now 
for a brief list: 


“American Food and Game Fishes’’—Jor- 
Se, Sea 
“Trout Fly Fishing in 






) 

00 
“Practical Dry Fly-Fishing’—Gill.................. 1.90 
“Dry Fly and Fast Water’—La Branche.... 2.00 
“Streamcraft’”—Holden 2.60 
*“Small-mouthed Bass’”—Loudon.............. 00 
“Fishing Tackle and Kits’’—Carroll...... 
“Lake and Stream Game Fishing’’.......... 
“Book of the Black Bass’’—Henshall 





“Casting Tackle and Methods”—Smith........ 3.10 
“Practical Bait Casting’—St. John................ 1.90 
“Practical Fly Fishing’ 1.90 


“Bass, Pike, Perch and Others”—Henshall.. 3.10 
4 


These prices are given from memory, and I 
may have erred; then, too, books have “gone 
up.” There are numberless other books I would 
want in a working angler’s library, but the fore- 
going will do for a starter. Of course, I would 
not have left out “Trout Lore” had you not 
said you already possessed it. My book on 
“The Pike Family” has not been published, and 


have in M.S.S. one on fly tying and another 
on live bait fishing. Would suggest you send 
this list to Outdoor Life for prices —O, W. 5. 


Letter No. 693—Small-Mouth or Large-Mouth 

Editor Angling Department :—Wish you would 
straighten me out in regards to what we call 
the “‘black bass” and “line bass” in Missouri. 
The “line side’ is lighter colored than the 
“black bass”? and has a distinct black line run- 
ning from the gills to the tail. Are these two 
distinct species or merely a seasonal change in 
color?—A. A. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly, from your  descrip- 
tion, what you term the “line sides” is the 
large-mouth, while the other fish is the small- 
mouth. Now of course I am assuming a great 
deal in this answer. It is well to remember 
that there are just two black bass—no matter 
what the local name—small-mouth and _large- 
mouth. We hear a great deal about the “red- 
eye,” the “green” and all the rest of them. 
Always it must simmer down to two species, 
either one or the other. For your convenience 
let me quote Fred Mather’s well-known lines, 
which well describes both species: 


“The little-mouth has little scales, 
There’s red in his handsome eye; 
The scales extend on his vertical fins, 

And his forehead is round and high. 


His forehead is full and high, my boys, 
And he sleeps the winter thru; 

He likes the rocks in summertime, 
Micropterus dolomieu, 


The big-mouth has the biggest scales, 
And a pit scooped into his head; 
His mouth is cut beyond his eye, 
In which is nary a red. 


In his eye is nary a red, my boys, 
But keen and well he sees; 

He has a dark stripe on his side, 
Micropterus salmoides.” 


The large-mouth, as you well know, has a 
larger mouth, the opening extending back of 
a perpendicular line drawn down thru the eye. 
In the small-mouth the opening does not ex- 
tend beyond the line.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 694—Flies for Adirondaks. 


_ Editor Angling Department:—Am about go- 
ing to the Adirondaks for trout. What flies 
would you recommend. Go ahead and list a 
raft of flies. Can you give the name of a book 
that mn ae flies according to season?—W. V. 

Answer.—There is no need for. a “raft of 
flies,” for more fish are taken on a man’s favor- 
ite flies than upon an assortment, and the wonder 
of it is that no two men will agree as to best 
flies. Here “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” with a vengence. You will have to 
govern yourself by local conditions and local 
favorites. The following I should consider a 
good selection for an average stream: Royal 
Coachman, Black Gnat or Black Prince, Profes- 
sor, Wickham’s Fancy, Coachman, Queen of the 
Waters, Silver Doctor, Par Bell, Scarlet Ibis, 
Yellow Sally, Beverkill, Seth Green. I would 
willingly limit myself to the first five and be 
sure of taking my share of trout. Believe in 
your flies and handle them with skill and under- 
standing—therein lies the secret of success. The 
only book I know that adequately meets your 
requirements is Mabury’s “Favorite Flies.” The 
“Trout Fly-Fishing in America” is good. Think 
the first is out of print, however.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 695—Preserving Trout Without Salt. 


Editor Angling Department :—We have heard 
of methods for preserving trout two or three 
days when without ice, and would like full in- 
formation. What has been your experience in 
the matter?>—W. M. B., Great Falls, Mont. 

Answer.—I have never had very good success 
preserving fish over twenty-four hours without 
ice, or partially curing them, either with salt or 
smoke. 

Remove the gills and intestines as soon after 
catching as possible. Wipe dry with grass or 
cloth. Do not wash out. Pack between green 
grass, moss or ferns, being sure that the fish 
do not touch one another. I sometimes rub a 
little salt along the backbone. If any of the 
brown substance is left along the backbone, 
the fish will spoil. As I said in opening, I have 
not had very good success in trying to keep 
trout for more than twenty-four hours, so jerk, 
as per, the recipe given in “Trout Lore.”— 


O. W 


Letter No. 696—How to Catch ’Em. 


Editor Angling Department:—Am going up 
into Michigan for bass. What lures should I 
take along? Is a large selection of flies neces- 
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sarv? What length of rod shall I employ? Tell 
me ali you can about the game.—C. P., Indiana. 

Answer.—I doubt if I can even measurably 
satisfy you in the space at my disposal. Better 
get my book, “Casting Tackle and Methods’’ 
(Stewart Kidd & Co.); it will tell you all 
know about the game at the time of writing. 
However knowledge is progressive, and an 
angling book should be re-written at least ever 
ten vears. Get the book, ordering of Guadaat 
Life, and my word for it, it will answer every 
question you have asked and many others be 
sides. In the matter of bass lures—‘‘plugs 
there is such a wide variety in shape and color 
that I have given up recommending any one 
Some men swear by the ‘“Bassereno,” while 
others swear by “Tange,” “Wiggler,” “Dowa 
giac,”” ete After all, it is perhaps largely a 
matter of personal likes and dislikes, tho I have 
long thought the old “Fluted Wobbler” a good 
one. Find out the favorite lure on the water 
to be fished, and use it. As to flies, there is 
such a space between fly-fishing and bait-casting 
that it is almost impossible to discuss the two 
methods in the same letter, requiring totally 
different tackle. Do not carry too large a selec 
tion of flies unless an experienced fly fisherman ; 
depend largely on “bass bugs’’; they are great 
fish getters. As to best length rod (and I do 
not know whether you refer to fly or bait), 
would say, for former, 9-ft, 6-in.; for latter, 
5-ft. 6-in. This matter of length is a personal 
opinion. Read my books for full opinion. Later 
I get out a volume on fly-fishing that will do 
for the sport what “Casting Tackle and Meth 
ods” does for the bait caster.—O. W. S. 


letter No. 697—The Whole Art of Fly-Fishin; 
at a Glance, 

dito Angling Department:—Here are a 

number of questions upon fly-fishing for trout I 

would like to have answered. Should one carry 

dry flies in a box, and why? Name a good 


landing net. I own a Martin’s automatic reel 
which I like fine on my 6-oz. rod, but note you 
recommend a single action. W hy? What ad 


ditional flies to those given in “Trout Lore” 
would you recommend, both wet and dry 
Would not a heavy line be apt to sink more 
quickly than a light one? What sort of an out 

















COMPTS. J. A. ATHERTON, 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 


VICTORY! 


fit would you select if you could order anything 
at all? Give a list of books dealing with trout 
fly-fishing.—D. L. G., Wash. 

Answer.—Yours is such a large order that I 
can answer only in briefest manner. Indeed, 
have I not covered every point fully in “Trout 
Lore,” which evidently you have read? Yes, by 
all means carry your dry flies in a box and keep 
them separate, so that the wings stand out “Tike 
quills on the fretful porcupine.” Dry fly-fishing 
is fishing a la nature, and the flies should be 
preserved in as lifelike a manner as possible 
Do not let them mat, and keep them well 
anointed with “dri-fly.’ To my mind one of 
the best of the many good landing nets on the 
market is the Barnes; folds in the middle for 
convenience, but comes to shape with a single 
motion of the right hand. For the trout fisher- 
man who wades, it is ideal. The Martin auto 
matic reel is one of the best, and should prove 
satisfactory with a 6-oz. rod. I do not like the 
automatics, for light tackle is my hobby—a 6-oz. 
reel even knocking sky-high the balance of a 
2%-oz. rod, A great many automatics are used, 
especially in the West, where the trout run un- 
usually heavy and are O.K. I have nothing 
against them. See July Outdoor Life. To add 
any number of flies to the list already given 
would be useless, but allow me to recommend 
the following in wet flies: Black Gnat, Black 
Prince, Par Bell, Seth Green and Yellow Sally 
I make no additions to the dry fly list. See 
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Gill’s and La Branche’s books on dry fly-fishing. 
The line should not sink, will not under ordi- 
nary conditions, for it is enameled or water- 
proofed, some anglers rubbing with deer fat to 
help out, Think I should select a Leonnard 
rod, Meek single action reel, Pioneer double 
tapered line, which would set one back upwards 
of 100 plunks, and I can’t afford it—quite. As 
to fly-fishing books, that question has been an- 
swered over and over again thru the department. 
Oo, W.-S. 


Letter No. 698—Wants to Catch “Jack.” 
Editor Angling Department:—In the Blind- 
man River there are a great many jack-fish, but 
I have never been able to catch any. I believe 
they are the pike or pickerel, and run all the 


pie, pike, pickerel and black bass. No one 
seems to be able to get the rainbow, however, 
tho some specimens have been shot in one of 
the outlets weighing in the neighborhood of nine 
pounds. What tackle and bait shall I use?— 

H. A., Princeton, Minn, 

Answer.—Your recent letter was forwarded me 
at my home in Evansville, Wis., and then fol- 
lowed me out here into the big woods, where I 
have a cottage and attend to the fishing as 
faithfully as I know how. 

Your fish problem is as old as the problem 
of sin, or, at any rate, as old as angling. I 


cannot answer you fully in a letter. Better 
read ‘Trout Lore” thru again. I can’t advise 
you intelligently at this distance. Apparently 


live bait, shiner minnows, fished deep, might 














EVERYBODY SMILE, PLEASE! COMPTS 


way from 1 to 3 feet long. The only way the 
people catch them is by shooting or snaring, 
but I don’t like that way, and should like to 
have you advise me what to use. The river is 
quite deep and in some places there are rapids. 
The water is quite muddy, tho there is a rock 
bottom. People claim they won’t bite, but I 
think they will.—R. J., Canada. 

Answer.—I do not know that I can answer 
you satisfactorily, for I am not sure as to what 
fish you mean by “jack.” Both the pike or 
pickerel and the wall-eyed pike, so called, are 
sometimes termed jacks. I presume, however, 
by jack, that you have in mind the wall-eyed 
pike-perch of the books, tho a 3-foot wall-eye 
would be some fish, You should have no trouble 
in taking any pike, Esox or wall-eye, and un- 
questionably your fish is one or the other. I 
can’t understand why you might not take either 
with lures, called “‘plugs,’’ or with a trolling 
spoon. If both those fail, which I doubt, why 
not try live bait, shinners or frogs, fishing deep? 
It would seem to me that almost any of the 
well- known methods would win out. Your 
‘“‘jack”” must feed, therefore they can be taken 
on hook and line.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 6398—Rainbow Problem in Minnesota. 

Editor Angling Department: 
here 2 miles long and about ™% mile wide, with 
two outlets, a small creek and river. The lake 
is quite deep and contains rainbow trout, crop- 


—-We have a lake 


HARRY BEST, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Of course, you have tried 
preserved salmon eggs—the old, old bait for 
rainbow—very good in early spring. However, 
I have little use for bait for rainbow; they are 
too good for fly-fishing. Of course, there is lit- 
tle use employing flies when the fish are not seen 
on the surface. Have you tried a deep troll 
spoon? As to tackle, it is not important so long 
as it suits the style of fishing you affect. Once 
more, read “Trout Lore. "QO. W. S. 


solve the problem. 


Letter No. 700—Repairing Worn Spots on a 
Rod 
Editor Angling Department:—How shall I 
set about removing varnish from a rod without 
injuring the windings? I desire to fix places 
where varnish is worn away.—C. W., Philadel 
phia, 


Answer.—As a rule I apply the new varnish 
over the worn spots, being careful to spread 
well and not run out where dressing is perfect. 
I let dry for several days, then give the whole 
rod a coat of varnish. Sometimes I remove the 
varnish along the edges of the worn places 
with a bit mg fine sandpaper, an operation call- 
ing for care. I do not advise trying to remove 
old varnish without removing all windings and 
making a new job of it. I rather like to have 
my rods show worn spots and deep stains; it 
adds to its value in my eyes, speaking as it 
does of pleasant experiences, and tough trecks. 
This year I have rewound and revarnished two 

rods, and they look like new today.—O. W. S. 

















SOME RAINBOWS! 


COMPTS. J. 1. 


VAN VRANKEN, WINONA, MINN. 
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SOUTH BEND LEVEL WINDING ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 


y 


SOUTH BEND ANTI1- 


These are the Reels for 
Perfect Casting 


HERE are more than 100,000 anglers to whom 

the ownership of a South Bend Reel has brought 
the height of bait-casting perfection. The keen 
enjoyment of accuracy in casting—the absolute 
knowledge that their reel will not back-lash, snarl] 
or tangle, means everything to these anglers. 










The construction and adjustment is so simple, that with 
proper use it is impossible to make other than a perfect cast 
with either of these Reels. 


mae ie Se The South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reei com- 
bines the famous Anti-Back-Lash feature of the well known 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel, with a recognized, perfect 
level-winding device. It will not back-lash—it “thumbs” 
itself —and in retrieving or reeling in, the line winds per- 
fectlyevenand level. It is the last word in reel construction. 




















The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel is similar in every respect—excepting 
the level-winding feature. It is the reel which for years has been known 
by anglers for its famous anti-back-lash feature and its perfect casting 
Surf-Oreno No. 963. qualities. Does not require thumbing. 





Using either of these South Bend Reels, the beginner, without previous practice can soon 
cast with the accuracy of an expert. Experienced anglers can appreciate the advantages 
of these Reels for difficult casting conditions. 

Send a postal for booklet giving more detailed description—and for **The Days of Real 


Sport,”” the book which anglers the country over are using as a guide in tackle selection 
Shows complete South Bend Quality Tackle line. Sent FREE. Write today. 


South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade-mark on golden-rod-yellow boxes 





Underwater Minnow No. 903. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9205 High Street — South Bend, Ind. 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER 


II 


Choke Boring--Historical 


Breech-loaders vs. Muzzxle-loaders 


By Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


HE present manner of choke boring a 

shotgun is pretty nearly universal; that 
is, it is common knowledge to gun-makers 
thruout the world. One firm will claim su- 
perior results to those secured by other 
manufacturers, but that is all perfectly hu- 
man, and to be taken for what it is worth. 
Any gun-borer can readily measure the in- 
terior diameter of a rival’s gun, and if there 
are any secrets connected with its boring, 
they would assuredly be detected. We may, 
therefore, conclude that there are no secrets 
connected with the boring of guns, and such 
superiority as any firm may demonstrate will 
be due to greater care thruout, to finer work- 
manship and to more careful testing. 

The common choke is that of the muzzle, 
wherein the muzzle diameter of tube is de- 
creased from twenty to forty thousandths of 
an inch, depending on gauge and on paitern 
desired. This chapter is historical, and will 
not take up the question of modern chokes, 





AN 


but will relate something of how choke-bor- 
ing came into use, of the divergence among 
early gun-makers as to which style should be 
used, and something of the results secured 
at an early date. 

Choke-boring is probably not the inven- 
tion of any one man, but was rather a grad- 
ual evolution, an accumulation of knowledge 
on the subject. Before choking a shotgun 
was known or considered under that term, 
gunsmiths had various schemes for securing 
a trifle better performance than could be 
obtained from straight cylinders. Some of 
them contracted the bore, beginning well 
back from the muzzle and gradually reduc- 
ing the diameter; others bored their tubes 
cylinder to within an inch or so of the muz- 
zle and then suddenly freed them, the idea 
being that the shot charge would expand 


into this opening and then be contracted 
into a shorter column and at the same time 
be driven inward. An Italian arm which we 
saw in the 80s had the muzzle countersunk 
with an expanding bit, leaving a square 
shoulder at the base of the choke. Accord- 
ing to our remembrance this was called a 
bell-choke. The weakened muzzle was liable 
to be expanded by a heavy charge, but such 
guns made quite a close pattern, the muzzle 
being considerably contracted as compared 
with the base of the choke. 

Choke-borings (exactly the same system 
used today) were first applied to the muzzle 
loader, and were no less effective in such an 
arm; indeed, perhaps more effective than 
they were in the breech loader. The guns 
tested in the table as given in the last chap- 
ter were all choke bores, tho two of them 
were muzzle loaders. The muzzle loader had 
this advantage in that there was no such 
thing as upsetting the charge by a bad fit- 
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OLD-TIME BREECH-LOADER 


ting shell, a poor chamber or a badly de- 
signed cone. 

For the history of choke-boring we cannot 
do better than again quote from J. W. Long, 
who wrote at a time when the facts of the 
matter were all fresh in the minds of 
shooters: 

“Just when choke-boring was first prac- 
ticed, or who is rightfully entitled to the 
honor of the invention, will probably never 
be known. There have been scores of claim- 
ants, however, and one Mr. Pape of New- 
castle, England, so far made good his claim 
as to receive recognition as the inventor, and 
a testimonial in the shape of an elegant sil- 
ver goblet from the proprietors of the Lon- 
don Field, who appointed a committee to 
investigate and if possible determine the 
matter. Mr. Pape, however, is not the orig- 


inal inventor, for he dates his discovery back 
only to the year 1866; and tho he may have 
found out its peculiarities by personal effort 
and without knowing it had been previously 
practiced, yet he put his revelation to little 
use, and, it would seem, hardly appreciated 
its value. 

“Choke-boring is without a reasonable 
doubt an American invention. I have most 
positive and reliable proof of its having been 
practiced in this country, according to the 
most approved manner of the present day 
(1875), over fifty years ago—the earliest 
person I have been able to trace a knowledge 
of it to being Jeremiah Smith of Smithfield, 
Rhode Island, who discovered its merits in 
1827. I have the evidence of several disin- 
terested parties that Mr. Smith so bored his 
guns at that time, and one Mr. Nathaniel 
Whitmore of Mansfield, Mass. (in his day a 
noted rifle maker), worked for Mr. Smith, 
learned this method of boring from him, and 
afterward practiced it while doing business 
for himself, as numbers can testify.” 

Mr. Long further argues at some length 
that had the secret of choke-boring been 
known in England, it must have been gen- 
erally practiced, which it was not. On the 
other hand, it was practiced in America, but 
by individuals of small output, who kept 
“mum” by way of gaining an advantage of 
rivals. Then he tells of how choke-boring 
finally became common knowledge. 

“During the season of 1869-70 I was hunt- 
ing ducks in the state of Illinois with my 
friend and comrade, Fred Kimble. We were 
shooting muzzle loaders of 1ll-gauge and 
about nine pounds weight, bored on the old 
plan, and though both were good shooting 
guns as guns were then rated, we often felt 
the need of something which would reach 
out farther after ducks. As a consequence 
we determined to have made for the next 
season’s shooting two heavier guns, bored to 
shoot as close as possible. Fred gave his 
order to O. P. Secor of Peoria, Ill., one of 
the very best gun-makers in the state, and 
wanted me to do likewise; but I, residing 
then in Boston, made choice of Joseph Tonks 
of that city. It was a matter of considerable 
rivalry between us as to who would get the 
closest shooting gun, and before parting it 
was arranged that in the receipt of our guns 
we would try them with a charge of 4 
drams of powder and 1 ounce of No. 4 shot. 
at targets 1 foot square, distance 40 yards, 
exchanging targets by mail. I intended to 
have a muzzle loader, as Fred had ordered, 
but to my surprise Mr. Tonks absolutely re- 
fused to make me one, and would have it 
that I didn’t want a muzzle loader, but a 
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From Graflex Negative. 


GRAFLEX 


Whether it’s the rugged, snow-capped Sierras, a peaceful 
summer landscape, a racing auto hurtling through space at a 
hundred miles an hour, Nimrod at point as he scents a covey 
of quail, or a flash-light by the camp-fire— it’s all the same 
to a Graflex. 

The power of its lens, the speed of its shutter, the con- 
venience and accuracy with which you focus by aid of its 
reflecting mirror, give you full control of every photographic 
situation. 


Eastman Kodak Company 





Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pick Him Out 
From the Pack 


No danger of wounding a 
favorite hound when the dogs 
surround the quarry. Your Ly- 
man Sights will pick him out from 
the pack as pretty as the spot 
light picks out the prima donna. 









make poossiblethegreat- 
e& accuracy with the 
greatest ease. The ill- 
uStration shows how 
your front sight looks 
when sighting through 
a Lyman Rear Sight. 


The aperture is so near 
that the rear sight is all F h YA 
but ignored; the atten- af sy) is ) 
tion is centered on the a 
front sight and game. 
Most good dealers carry 
Lyman Sights. If yours No. 1-A, $5.60 


does not, write us, giving 


make, model and caliber 
No. 4, $1.60 


of rifle. 








Free Booklet 


shows Lyman Sights for 
tang or receiver, leaf 
sights, front sights for 
hunting and target, etc. 
Write for it. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 





No. 6, $2.00 
85 West Street. (for Remi 
, > t » 
iddlefield, Come. or we Model 














“HAVE DRY MATCHES a \ 


7cIN WET WEATHER (ie Up 


It’s possible if you have 

a Marble’s Water-Proof Matchbox. 
Holds enough matches for several 
days. Thousands used by men 
who say “it’s worth its weight in 
gold.” Madeof seamless brass with 
water-tight cover, just the right size 
or the pocket. Get one today and 
have a light when you need it most. 
60c at your dealers or s i - 
paid. Ask for our eed waht de ry sap 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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breech loader. On my insisting that I knew 
best what I wanted, he asked me what my 
objections were to the breech loader. My 
answer was, ‘I don’t think they will shoot 
equal to the muzzle loader.’ ‘Well,’ said he, 
‘if that is all, I'll first make you a breech 
loader, and if it doesn’t shoot as well as any 
muzzle loader you can bring against it, I'll 
make you a present of it and then build you 
a muzzle loader afterward.’ ‘Go ahead on 
the breech loader,’ said I—thinking to my- 
self, ‘Mr. Tonks, you'll beat Secor or be one 
breech loader out.’ 

“Fred’s gun was the first finished, and, 
accompanied by several shooting friends 
with their guns, he went out to try it. The 
result was very satisfactory to him. He suc- 
ceeded in beating them all badly, and sent 
me an account of the trial, winding up his 
exulting letter with the slang expression, 
‘How is that for high?’ The different tar- 
gets had been struck by his gun with from 
35 to 42 pellets, while the other guns ranged 
all the way from 15 to 30. I began to almost 
pity Tonks. 

“My gun was to have been done by July 
4th, and on that day I expected to make a 
trial of it. I called for it on the 3rd, but 
found it in browning and not quite ready to 
take out; so, as I intended to go home into 
the country a few miles to spend the holiday, 
Tonks said to me, pointing at the same time 
to a gun which was standing in the rack 
near-by, “Take that gun home with you and 
try it; I bored it especially for Jack Hey- 
wood to shoot in a pigeon match with Blood- 
good of Providence, Rhode Island, the shot 
being limited to half an ounce. If it doesn’t 
shoot close enough to suit you, let me know.’ 

“The gun was a single-barreled muzzle 
loader, built by Tonks for pigeon-match 
shooting, scant 10-gauge, 32 inches in length 
of barrel, and weighed a little over 9 pounds. 
I took it with me, and the next day gave it 
a trial. At the first shot, using the charge 
above mentioned (4 drams of powder and 1 
ounce of No. 4 shot) I struck the target 1 
foot square at 40 yards with 68 pellets, and 
at the second with 73 and at the third with 
76. There were but 151] pellets to the load 
by actual count. I next tried a load of Bs, 
counting out just fifty to the charge, same 
target and distance. and 29 struck the foot 
square. (Note Sweeley’s target 24, same 
charge.) 

“Tonks was safe. I was satisfied; sent 
Fred the targets and their history. Back 
came his answer by return mail, ‘Buy that 
gun and send it to me, sure.’ I did so, and 
that same act was a means of causing choke- 
bores to spread as they never had spread 
before, even thruout the civilized world. 

“During the ensuing summer and fall I 
purchased from Mr. Tonks, and Schaefer, 
another Boston gunsmith, several guns, all 
of which were strongly choked, and sent 
them to Fred and other shooting friends in 
the West. Their shooting qualities were 
very similar to the first one sent. Two were 
single-barreled muzzle loaders. pigeon guns 

one of them made by Tonks, and known 
among Eastern match shooters as the ‘Old 
Referee.” With this gun I also put 76 pel- 
lets of No. 4 shot in usual target, 40 yards, 
and 27 Bs, using 50 to the charge. The gun 
was made and bored by Schaefer, and with 
it I tried No. 3 shot of Tatham’s manufac- 
ture, 1144-ounce charge. 4 drams powder, and 
at 40 yards recorded 46, 52 and 59 pellets 
in the square. I fired my own gun once at 
the time—target. powder and distance the 
same—and with 1% ounces of Tatham’s 8’s, 
putting 182 pellets in the mark. I give these 
records of actual targets simply to show that 
these guns were fully equal to any bored at 
the present day.” 

By way of proving the effectiveness of a 
single-barrel muzz'e loader when full choked, 
Mr. Long tells us that in the spring of 1872, 
with the muzzle-loading pigeon gun made by 


Tonks for pigeon matches, Fred Kimble 
killed 1,365 ducks and 5 brant in 17 days, 
and then quit shooting because he had run 
out of powder. Our author continues: 


“All this time we had kept the secret of. 


how our guns were bored, partly out of re- 
gard for Tonks and Schaefer, partly thru 
selfishness. On Fred’s return from the San- 
gamon, however, the fame of his shooting 
soon spread, and his gun became the wonder 
of sportsmen in the neighborhood. A man 
by the name of Johnson carried on a gun- 
smithing business in town at that time, and 
Fred, as a friend, wishing to see him pros- 
per, explained to him the method by which 
his gun was bored, and allowed him to take 
measurements of its inside diameter. So 
Johnson made some tools and began experi- 
menting on some old musket barrels with the 
most favorable results, soon being able to 
obtain close shooting from almost anything 
in the shape of a gun. He then sent circu- 
lars to all parts of that section, stating what 
he could do, which read as follows, and may 
be considered as the first public advertise- 
ments of choke-boring: 

“Attention, Sportsmen! Having discov- 
ered the principle by which guns can be 
made to shoot close, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the sporting community to the fact 
that I am now prepared to bore shotguns, 
and will guarantee them to put the whole 
charge in a 30-inch circle or from 45 to 60 
pellets of No. 4 shot in a foot square at 40 
yards. As from 12 to 20 is about the aver- 
age for an ordinary gun, the range is in- 
creased from 20 to 30 yards. My price is 
$10, or $5 per barrel. Satisfaction given, or 
no charge.—J. L. Johnson.’ ” 

Attached to this circular were indorse- 
ments from a number of prominent duck 
shooters whose guns Johnson had bored, all 
certifying that the said Johnson’s claims were 
true, for he had rebored their guns. We will 
return to the story of Mr. Long. 

“While Johnson was carrying on his ex- 
periments a man named Robert M. Faburn 
was about the shop a great deal, taking items 
and learning, as he supposed, all about the 
process. He contrived an expanding bit or 
reamer with which to do the boring, and 
secured a patent for it (the patent dated 
June 25th, 1872). As it happened, however, 
Faburn did not get a correct conception of 
the process. He had not been allowed to 
examine the barrels with the breech-pin out, 
but from observation of the muzzle of Fred’s 
gun, which was a true cylinder from the 
breech to where the constriction commenced, 
evidently concluded that a short recess had 
been cut out just back of the muzzle, leaving 
the breech untouched, for this was the 
method he afterward adopted—and hence his 
contrivance of the expanding bit. For the 
true choke no expanding bit is required. 

“By this recess-boring or jug-boring, as 
we used to term it, tho the results of differ- 
ent charges varied greatly, the shooting of a 
cylinder or relief-bored gun could be im- 
proved in a large measure, though not by 
any means to the extent of the true choke 
sufficiently, however, to suit Mr. Faburn’s 
ideas and purposes, who, after preparing ? 
good supply of bits, started out on his own 
account to make a business of selling them 
with shop-rights thru the various Western 
states. He succeeded in selling these bits 
with the right to use them, ostensibly the 
right to choke-bore, to some person in nearly 
every city and town he visited, until the sys- 
tem became known to about all the gun trade 
in the West. 

“To W. W. Greener, a noted gun manufac- 
turer of Birmingham, England, is due the 
credit of being the first to introduce the 
new system to the shooting public of Great 
Britain. In the spring of 1874 he first began 
his experiments, and in his subsequent in- 
teresting work on ‘Choke Bores and How to 
Load Them,’ recognizes the system as an 
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You will never need to use the 
money-back guarantee that goes 
with U.S. .22 N. R. A. Long Rifle 
Lesmok Cartridges as with all 
other U. S. Ammunition. 


But the giving of this guarantee 
—the broadest ever made on am- 


Money-Back Cartridges 











munition—satisfies you that we 
stand back of every box of car- 
tridges we sell. 


For speed, accuracy, and punch, 
the .22 N. R. A. is a revelation to 
users of rim-fire cartridges— but, 
your money back if you say so. 


CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 


Our unlimited money-back guarantee is based upon our certain knowl- 
edge that U. S. Ammunition is accurate and uniform. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia: National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; 


James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto, 
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“NEVER LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 











Make Your Row Boat 
Into a Power Boat 


By means of this dur- 
able Lockwood-Ash 
motor every row boat 
is easily made into a 
power craft economi- 
cal to operate. 


It is designed for fishermen, hunters, 
boat-livery men and vacationists. 


Our 30-Day Trial Pian is Explained 
in Our Booklet. Send for it. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor Company 






2109 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. (80) 
JOCKWOOD-ASH 
MARINE ENGINES 





% or¥e Oz. 


Send foe WITH BUCKTAIL $1 .00 


farculer of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips -AT, FOSS 


{712 COLUMBUS RD. ° 





American invention, and with the general 
mistaken impression caused by Faburn’s 
teachings, he says under the caption ‘The 
American Plan of Choke Boring’: ‘The 
original plan adopted by the Americans was 
to enlarge the barrel immediately behind the 
muzzle, commencing from one-half to one 
inch from the end, and extending three or 
four inches toward the breech. The enlarge- 
ment is somewhat egg-shaped, and is accom- 
plished by inserting an expanding boring 
tool. Another plan is to make a kind of 
double choke by enlarging the barrel from 
the first choke to a more elongated form. 
The third plan is to bore the barrel cylinder 
for nearly the whole length, contracting it 
at the muzzle. Hé further says that he con- 
siders this last mentioned plan the best, and 
he is most certainly right in his opinion. 

“Keenly alive to the importance of the 
effect of the new plan of boring on the fu- 
ture of the gun trade, Mr. Greener set him- 
self assidiously at work to develop the capa- 
bilities of the new plan (new to him), and 
in December of that year was able to an- 
nounce to the shooting public, thru the col- 
umns of the London Field, his ability to 
make guns which would average 210 to 240 
pellets of No. 6 shot in a 30-inch circle at 
40 yards, and, moreover, to back up his as- 
sertions, as he was very soon called upon to 
do. This announcement of Mr. Greener’s 
called forth a lively correspondence and dis- 
cussion in the columns of the Field, some 
makers declaring such shooting to be im- 
possible, and others claiming to know all 
about how to acquire it, but pronouncing it 
undesirable, until the proprietors of the 
paper determined to institute a trial to set- 
tle the matter and determine which of the 
makers really did best understand the new 
system, and what its merits actually were. 

“In this trial, which took place during the 
latter part of April and first of May, 1875, 
Mr. Greener won a signal victory over all 
competitors, coming out first in the class of 
12 and 20 bores, and first, second and third 
with the 8 and 10 gauges.” 

Mr.-Long further tells us how to bore a 
true choke, which doesn’t concern us much 
at this time. He further tells us that a 


great difference will be found in the spread 
of pattern when one size of shot is used or 
another, advising us to either have the gun 
bored for the size desired or to experiment 
with the arm until the size and load is found 
to which the choke is best adapted. That 
sort of advice holds good today. 

We have quoted at length from Mr. 
Long, first because his book contains the 
best obtainable account of the invention of 
the choke bore, and second as tending to 
prove that the gun$ of the ’70s were fully 
equal to the guns of today. Indeed, if any 
man has a gun which will do better than 
put 76 pellets of No. 4 shot, l-ounce load, 
in a foot square at 40 yards, we would be 
very glad to see or hear of that gun. It is 
a fact that many guns now used in duck 
shooting will not do better than to place 76 
pellets of No. 4 shot, ounce charge, in a 
30-inch circle at 40 yards. 

We seriously doubt if any modern guns 
can be found which will fully equal the old- 
time duck guns with their large bores, brass 
shells, black powder, no cone, and heavy 
weight of metal. Mr. Greener in his gun 
trial. of 1875 made about as good patterns 
when he reached 240 with No. 6 shot, 30- 
inch circle, as he could secure at the present 
time, 240 being 78 per cent of the usual 12- 
bore load of 6’s. An ounce of English 6’s 
contains 270 pellets, it should be kept in 
mind—not the 218 of the American 6. How- 
ever, if there has been a falling off in pat- 
terns, it is not due to any loss of skill in 
boring, but rather to smokeless powder with 
its more sudden action, thus upsetting the 
load, to paper cases and a heavy crimp, and 
to a beveled cone which upsets the shot 
charge and causes leading just in front of 
the chamber. 

Now, nobody dreams of going back to 
black powder, to brass cases, or to big-bore 
guns, but what we are driving at is that 
since we have had forty or fifty years in 
which to develop the small bore and modern 
ammunition, results ought to be secured at 
least equal to those obtained forty years 
ago. We are keen to learn why shotgun 
ballistics ran up against a stone wall many 
years ago and stopped right there. 





Gun Talk - No. 14 


Chauncey Thomas 


OME time since the Denver Tramway 

Company and the Union got a divorce. 
There were strikes and blows and blowouts 
and all that. As usual in all family rows, 
the trouble was over money and how to run 
things. The fare was a penny plus a nickel 
(no one seemed to care about the penny, 
but they could not seem to agree whether 
the conductor or the company got the 
nickel.) Maybe the penny was meant for 
the motorman, but he quit, too, so hadn’t 
any salary coming to him anyhow. Then 
they just couldn’t agree how to run the cars. 
The company was old-fashioned, and wanted 
to take a car end on down the street on its 
wheels; the Union insisted on taking it 
across the street toward the sidewalk on its 
side, and the result was confusing and corn 
harrowing to the public. So some of Uncle 
Sam’s gentlemen of leisure dropped in for 
a friendly call; and, like all other scrapping 
families, the rumpus was promptly hushed 
in the presence of company. Now, those 
soldier boys carried .45 Colt automatics. 

We can dream all we want to about this 
gun or that under this or that circumstances, 
and I’m no particular friend to the auto- 
matic pistol in any make or caliber; but 
when range is a matter of inches rather than 
yards, the said .45 automatic seemed sud- 
denly to be just the gun, and especially 
when things are a bit crowded. No, no, it 
was no place for a single-action, nor for an 


editor’s son. I went right away from there. 
Even the sacred Springfield was out of place, 
but the sawed-off pumpgun, full of unhealthy 
pills, and the automatic pistols just bursting 
copper pumpkins—well, it all depends on 
what you want a gun for. That was no 
place for a tatget gun. Target sights were 
unnecessary; in fact, no sights were needed 
at all—they were all in the way, seemed like 
It was pop-pop-pop, whose got the bullet?— 
that is, until the callers came. Since then 
things are so quiet that when a lady drops 
a hairpin on the sidewalk it sounds like a 
bent crowbar. 

The strikers didn’t get the nickel, the 
company didn’t get it, the soldiers didn't 
get it, and I haven’t got it—but the affair 
did give me a chance to study six-gun con- 
ditions at first-hand and at close quarters. 
I improved the opportunity. It is the auto- 
matic. 

You know how far it is from the sidewalk 
to the street car. A man, a brick, or a whole 
lot of men and a whole lot of bricks can go 
from that sidewalk to that street car in 4 
whole lot less than one second. A single- 
action gun would shoot once, then the nurse 
said, “Drink this, please.” And two single- 
actions, one in either hand, would mean 
just two bang-bangs, and then nurse said 

* *. But an automatic in each hand— 
no, that was a bad place; he might lose his 
temper, and b-r-r-r-r. And that hole in the 
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Low uniform pressure 


— maintained clear to the 
muzzle not only means less 
strain on the gun but an 
actual increase in velocity 
—and elaborate tests show 
that the lowest pressure of 
all is given by 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sales Department 
Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


It, is a fact. that.— 


The pressure generated by “‘Du 
Pont” averages 10% Jess than 
that of any other powder made, 
and the velocity given to the 
shot is greater than that ob- 
tained from any other powder. 
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$100.00 a week in shop 

shown here. Gibbard of Mich., age 62, learned 
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is the Most Powerful 
Hunting Lamp on the 
market. This is the 
lamp that has been ad- 
vertised in Sporting 
magazines since 1906. 
Write for descriptive 
Circular with prices. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 

















for all firearms. Dissolves smokeless 
powder residue, loosens metal fouling 
easily, quickly. Contains no moisture. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for 3-oz. can. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


0473 








DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





Carried on running board of any Autoorshipped by Express at regu- 
lar merchandice rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and substantial. Write for catalog 
of Motorboats, Rowhboats, Sectional boats, Duckboate and Canoes. 
¥. H, DABROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 











end of it—it looked like a dog kennel full 
of yellow bulldogs. It was no place for a 
.38. During such periods of haste one some- 
how forgets that he should hit him between 
the eyes so as not to break his glasses, and 
anything from the pavement—where a glance 
is as good as a hit—to the second-story win- 
dows, from which cometh the bricks, will do. 
Reloading doesn’t count. Like some other 
things, it’s all over in a few seconds. Such 
is a mob and a mob weapon. In a city there 
is precious little 50-yard work; it is almost 
all at 10 feet, and no time to waste. 

But unprejudiced candor compels me to 
admit, to the red-faced chagrin of an old- 
time frontier S. A. toter, that the most potent 
weapon used was a brick-bat. It was sent 
quicker and truer than anyone less than a 
world expert with a pistol or revolver could 
send a bullet, to say nothing of several bul- 
lets. And a brick thrown from 10 to 30 
feet by a baseball triceps apparently deliv- 
ered more of our famous foot-pounds than 
any ordinary revolver bullet. As I said, it 
was no place for .38s, nor for slowguns— 
nothing smaller than the .45, thank you—and 
the faster the better. “Pull from holster 
* * *” That was done half an hour ago. 

Now, | want to establish the usual alibi 
right here: I wasn’t in it on either side. It 
was not my fight. But there is no law south 
of fifty-three to prevent me from acquiring 
information even if I didn’t get any bricks 
or bullets. And that is just what I am trying 
to pass on to you right here. 

I had a .45 Colt army automatic above 
timberline. There the single action is the 
only gun—and a .38-40 at that. This from 
a .45 “peacemaker” worshiper, too, mind 
you. But so it is. The .38-40 has an ironed- 
out trajectory that is needed when the air is 
ever changing, and what is 30 yards now is 
130 yards later—it all depends on the cloud- 
fog and the light, and whether or not one 
has some object of which he knows its size 
to compare with, and thus guess the distance. 
So that most accurate of big bullets—always 
sixguns, remember—the reliable old .44 Rus- 
sian is then too sway-backed, and one soon 
learns to welcome the 1,000-1,100  foot- 
seconds of the .38-40. Speed of fire is not 
essential, altho, of course, convenient. But 
accuracy plus as much power as possible is 
the thing we want there. Out-of-doors I 
personally find the .38-40 the most accurate 
six-gun I have, simply because one can judge 
distance with it better than he can with the 
700-800 foot-seconds .38 Special or .44 
Special. 

By the way. while we think of it, the .38 
Special and the .44 Special seem in actual 
tests out-of-doors at sundry ranges to have 
practically the same trajectory, penetration, 
velocity, etc.; the only difference is that the 
.38 has the more accuracy and the .44 the 
more power. But to get back to timberline 
and car lines: At timberline, the .38-40 
S.A.; but whether with 7% or 5%-inch 
barrel I am puzzled, as I indicated in the 
Gun Talk just preceding this one—a deep 
doubt instilled from recent experiments with 
these two lengths of barrels with the other- 
wise same guns and same loads. 

But for car line effectiveness, please pass 
the automatic—no .38, please; the .45 every 
time, thank you—two of ’em. Two extra 
clips will be enough; ’tis no place for a cart- 
ridge belt. Might as well start in to wash 
shells and reload as to pick away at a cart- 
ridge belt. Nice cartridge box, the best 
ever, a loop belt is, but no place to keep 
ammunition for a busy man. If it is a re- 
volver, then keep them in the right-hand side 
coat pocket, the looser the better. 

But here comes the bricks like a flock of 
clay birds, and they come from the back 
part of the crowd, where there is no one in 
particular to shoot at, so all one can do is 
to pot an innocent bystander, which is usu- 
ally done. The brickheaver dusts his hands 








and goes into the cigar store for a Connecti- 
cut Habana. 

All of which suggests the mild idea to 
me that for car line shooting perhaps it 
might be well to cross a brickbat with a 
sixgun and use a hand grenade. A thous- 
and men can throw where one can shoot 
and produce hospital results, I mean; and 
the punch would reveal itself where most 
needed, right where the bats came from, 
way back behind there, and not on the spec- 
tators in the bald-head row. They are usu- 
ally trying their prettiest to get away, any- 
how; and one dislikes to shoot even an un- 
armed urchin in the back when Pa back 
there on the curbing is doing all the damage 
with his little brick. And you can’t see 
much of Pa except a dodging cap over half 
a dozen women’s hats—and Paris models 
cost too much nowadays to splatter up with 
buckshot, even to get Pa. 

What good is a sixgun if a brick wall falls 
on you? And if the chap who threw it 
ducks down between two women, and comes 
up on the other side of the car behind you 
with some more baked clay to deliver? 
None whatever. If the brick goats would 
only comb themselves out from the mutton- 
heads who stand around in the road it would 
simplify matters a whole lot; but they won't. 
Mobs don’t act to order; they are sort of 
spontaneous-like and all mixed up like the 
physiognomy where the brick lands. And 
three-fourths are always behind you—adds to 
the difficulty. As near as I could figure it 
out, if I went mob hunting I’d leave my 
sixgun in the hockshop and take one of three 
weapons: an aeroplane, a cyclone cellar or 
a month’s vacation. Next to breaking an 
engagement to a grass widow, it’s the hard- 
est job I know of—this thing of handling a 
mob. 

I talked with a cop who had stopped five 
bricks, all richochets evidently, and we im- 
proved his spare time during the four hours 
he had between twenty-hour shifts. He had 
a gun, but he did not pull it. “That’s why 
I’m here,” he yawned. “My best weapon is 
my uniform.” He’s right. Some time ago 
a chummy cop asked me to give my opinion 
of his gun. It was one of those makes that 
they pour after they are done casting stove 
legs; it would have been a center-fire if it 
would have gone off, which it wouldn’t, be- 
cause perspiration during the two years 
since the pawnshop clerk had inflicted it on 
him had rusted the works so that it wouldn’t 
work; and besides, it contained five rimfire 
cartridges, which the diamond merchant had 
thrown ints it for good measure—or a good 
joke—I don’t know which. I began to quote 
things to him from sundry gun bibles about 
firing pins, primers and what-not, when the 
canny arm of the law enlightened me thus: 
“That gun ain’t to shoot; I ain’t got it to 
shoot. So I know when I pack it around. 
it ain’t going off and hurt nobody, and 
particularly me. I got to have a gun to 
show the Old Man, ain’t I? That’s all right 
to hold up in line in inspection. The Old 
Man just shoots his lamp along to see if we 
all got one. Then I put it in my pocket 
aga. * * = 

“But what have you got it for, anyway?” 
I asked in my verdant innocence. 

“Oh, it’s this way, see: I crack a guy on 
the noodle too hard some night in an alley 
with this here nightstick. He croaks. If he 
ain’t got no gun, then I’m in bad—up for 
murder and all that kind of thing. And I’ve 
got to pay my own lawyer and cost of trial, 
and all that expense, too, on top of my uni- 
form. But I just drop this here gun along: 
side of him; then it’s ‘self-defense’—see?’ 
I saw. And that is another use a gun is 
for; and that was just the kind of a gun 
that cop wanted. It all depends what you 
want a gun for, as I said before. I got bet- 
ter acquainted with that cop; I like cops. 
Good men, dead wise, for there is no place 
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on the harness force for a fool. And one | 
night later he reached under his other coat- | 


tail and pulled out as fine a Smith & Wesson 
38 Special with a 5-inch barrel as one would 
want to see. It all depends on what you 
want a gun for. He had two, and about the 
wisest combination for the purpose as I ever 
saw. 

I read the sage discussion in these and 
other dusty columns about the killing power 
of bullets. Evidently one wants to skin and 
gut the game on the hoof and reduce the 
balance to mincemeat and ground bone for 
the hens. If some chinless vacuum would 
pipe up and mildly suggest that a .22 rifle 
was about the thing for bull killing he would 
get worse than they hand me some times. 
But hereby hangs a tail—and not a bull tale, 
either. The tenderfoot reads about the little 
sad (I mean sod) home in the West, and 
omes out. After adventure he is located on 


a 160 among bigger neighbors who have, | 





thru a process of slow time, soaked up the | 


idea that the range belongs to them—even 
if it is national forest reserve, with leases 
and all that. So happened to a friend of 
mine in the mountains of Colorado. Friendly 


neighbors had a queer, unaccountable habit | 
of cutting about 100 yards of fence after | 


dark, so that several hundred head could 
assist my friend in harvesting his hay crop. 
Effect not pleasing. But he saved some hay 
and stacked it. When the snow came the 
neighbors gathered in the herds—all but 
about seven thorobred bulls. Now, a bull is 
a hard citizen, especially when there is 
about two feet of snow, and all the bull 
grub in sight is in that stack. And several 
bulls, working in unison and_ brother—or 
rather bullhood—can lift the posts of a wire 
fence right out of the ground, which they 
did. Effect pleasing to the bulls. My 
friend sort of experimented with his .44 
Smith & Wesson Special on bullrib, and had 
to go hitch up the team and drag that bull 
off the premises. Left a wide trail, too, 
easily observable until more snow fell. One 
shot from the sixgun turned the bull hoofs 
up, dead as the League of (Carrie) Nations. 
The dog ran the other half dozen off the 
ranch. Along in the afternoon, about bull 
lunch time, here came Whiteface rumbling 
like the way freight, on a trot by the way, 
stackward. He thought he was going 
straight to Bull Heaven—and he was. My 
friend had his ponies bedded down for the 
night, so he laid aside his .44 and gently 
took up his .22 Winchester. The distance 
was about 100 yards. He emptied it against 
the side of that bull. Not a switch of the 
tail even; grumbled right along, but up in 
the meadow he lied down to rest. My friend 
got a fence rail and went over to assist him 
to his feet and to steer his wavering steps 
off the ranch. No one ever knew before 
that that calf-papa was a lunger out here for 
his health, but it was a fact, for he was 
showing signs of having a hemorrhage, com- 
plicated with nose bleed. He took a second 
rest on the hillside across the road, and is 
there yet, at least what the coyote inquest 
left. Pos all depends on what you want a 
£un tor. 


{ 

! CANINE ALTRUISM | 
The dog is not only a social animal, | 

but has the rudiments, at least, of altru- 

ism. I once saw a dog jump into a 

river and swim down to another and 


younger dog, which had been swept | 
t 








along by the current and who was try- 
ing in vain to make a landing where the 
bank was steep and slippery. Al every 
allempt his claws slipped; he was losing 
his head; he was growing weak. The 
older dog pushed him downstream to a 
safe landing, then went on about his 
business, as if it were a mere detail. 
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Mullins “V Bottom Steel Boat 


Safe at Higher Speeds 


The man who likes fast driving but hesitates at the cockle- 
shell construction of over-powered wooden speed craft, 
will welcome the new Mullins “V” bottom steel boat. Its 
steel hull has the strength and resistant qualities of one- 
inch oak planking—and the refined lines of this design 
give more speed per h. p. than any other type. Steady, 
dry and sensitive to the helm in fast going and rough 
water. Light draft, puncture-proof—the boat for running 
shoals and shallows. Economical of gasoline, too. 


MULLINS cant sink 


Air compartments, fore and aft, make every Mullins boat 
safe as a life boat—permanently buoyant. The steel hull 
holds its lines and has no seams to open. No calking, 
scraping or bilge-pumping. Can’t leak, warp, dry out, 
rot or waterlog. No boathouse required. Low upkeep. 
Powered with the finest marine engines. 


Mullins boats are designed by the most prominent naval 
architects in the country, and are built in the world’s 
largest boat factory. Over 70,000 Mullins boats are now 
in use on the waterways of all nations. 


Write for complete information about the Mullins new 
“V” bottom steel boat. Catalog on request, showing 
many models of power boats, row-boats and canoes. 
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BOAT DEPARTMENT 


642 DEPOT ST. SALEM, OHIO 
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HE attached diagram represents an at- 

tempt to illustrate in a graphic and 
practical manner the hunting trajectory, and 
accuracy at hunting ranges, of the Spring- 
field sporting rifle and other sporting arms 
using the same cartridge. The diagram 
shows the trajectory of two different loads— 
a big game load and a small game load. In 
each case it has been assumed that the rifle 
has been sighted so as to give the most con- 
venient trajectory for the big game hunter 
up to 200 yards, and for the small game 
hunter up to 100 yards, so as to take full 
advantage of the flatness of trajectory, and 
yet permit the rifleman to aim exactly at the 
point he wishes to hit in the great majority 
of cases. 

Taking the upper trajectory curve illus- 
trating the big game load, it will be noted 
the curved line indicates the height of the 
bullet above or below the line of aim at all 
ranges up to 200 yards when the rifle is so 
sighted that it will strike 144 inches above 
the point of aim at 100 yards. For example, 
it will be seen that at 12% yards the bullet, 
starting at the axis of the bore, has not yet 
risen to the line of aim, but is .4-inch below 
it. Therefore, if at 124% yards one wishes to 
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decapitate a grouse, he should aim at the 
top of the head. Similarly the trajectory 
line shows the center of impact at 100 yards 
to be 1.50 inches above the line of aim, and 
at 200 yards to be 3 inches below it. This 
diagram will be found to be exactly correct 
for the 170-grain bullet at 2,600 feet per 
second muzzle velocity, and also for the 150- 
grain pointed bullet at muzzle velocity 2,700 
foot-seconds, and the 180-grain pointed bul- 
let at muzzle velocity 2,550 foot-seconds. To 
the right of this trajectory diagram will be 
found the accuracy diagram, which is also 
drawn in correct relation to the line of aim. 
The circles are correct diameter to include 
all of a group of ten shots, and show by 
their location how high or low the group 
will fall with reference to the line or point 
of aim. It was possible to show the size of 
groups only up to 100 yards, but they are of 
proportionate size at longer ranges. 

The lower diagram shows in a similar 
manner the trajectory and accuracy of my 
standard small game load. It will be noted 
that if aim be take at the vital portion of 


A Study in Hunting Rifle Trajectory and Accuracy 


any small game up to 125 yards, that portion 
will be surely struck, except at very short 
ranges, where it is necessary to aim over. 
In sighting the rifle in this manner it was 
taken for granted that the smaller game, 
such as squirrels, offered hitable targets only 
up to about 35 yards. 

The data for these diagrams was obtained 
from many series of shots with three differ. 
ent rifles, and the results checked many 
times. As a matter of fact, the various tests 
never failed to check, showing the extreme 
reliability of rifles and loads. If the trajec- 
tory does not agree exactly with that pub- 
lished in catalogs and text-books, the reader 
should remember that the diagrams are 
based on actual shooting, not on theoretical 
calculation; nor has the trajectory curve 
been smoothed out to make it look well and 
to agree with theory. This diagram is a lit- 
tle more useful when reproduced exact size 
as it was originally drawn, but it was im- 
practical to reproduce it full size in the 
pages of this magazine. (To be exact, the 
original drawing is reduced one-half in cut.) 
By using the scale of inches the rifleman can 
measure off the height of any trajectory at 
any place. 
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Muzzle velocity 1,400 feet per second 





BIG GAME LOAD 
70 grain bullet, muzzle velocity 2600 feet per second 
Rifle sighted to strike |.50 inches above point of aim at 100 yards 
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SMALL GAME LOAD 


150 grain, pointed, full jacketed bullet, and 18 grains of DuPont S.R.Powder No. 80 
Rifle sighted to strike one inch above the 


A STUDY IN HUNTING RIFLE TRAJECTORY AND ACCURACY 
50 CALIBER, MODEL 1906 CARTRIDGE 


Showing height of trajectory above line of aim, and size of group, at various ranges. 
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Suggestions for Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been 
considerable discussion lately among sports- 
men as to the qualifications of a real worth- 
while small game cartridge and rifle. I will 
first establish a base for these requirements, 
as otherwise we would all be shooting at 
diferent targets and ranges. 

Selecting a six-inch diameter target as cor- 
responding to the largest of small game, and 
300 yards as the greatest distance of good 
visibility on this size, we will need about 
one-half the energy of the .22-caliber H. P. 
for a sure kill on the biggest of small game 

geese, fox, lynx, coyote, etc.—and a trajec- 
tory flat enough to mis-estimate the distance 
one-third and still make hits within range. 

With sufficiently flat trajectory for this 
need we will have too much energy if we 
select a .25-caliber such as that excellent 
Remington 25-caliber 101-grain spitzer bullet. 

I recommend a new .22-caliber 60-grain 
copper-jacketed spitzer bullet at 2,400 foot- 
seconds velocity, and an everlasting straight 
taper rimless case 1% inches long, with bul- 
let projecting % inch, making the over-all 
cartridge length 2%4 inches, the diameter 
over large end of this case being slightly 
greater than 5-16 inch. This case would 
also take a like bullet in a gas check at 
2,000 foot-seconds velocity, and a cast bullet 
at 1,800 foot-seconds velocity, thus meeting 
all requirements as to this caliber ballisticly, 
and being easily reloaded with its center fire, 
is economical. This cartridge made to ex- 
act size and in a close fitting chamber will 
have superb accuracy. 

To realize the capabilities of this cartridge 
we ought to have a rifle of these specifica- 
tions: Stock—pistol grip (close to trigger), 
full forearm, and both coarse checked; fitted 
with checked steel butt plate, with trap, hol- 
low; swivels and military sling strap; 3-inch 
drop at heel and 1% at comb, with stiff 
grip; length of stock (trigger to butt), 1344 
inches, with oil finish. Bolt action—checked 
trigger, 5-shot magazine; bolt handle should 
be 1% inch in rear of the trigger, and the 
rectangular sight leaf % inch behind the 
trigger, between the rearward extending re- 
ceiver walls; solid frame; weight, 8 to 74% 
pounds. Barrel—28 inches long, stiff and 
without slots, fitted with bands for forearm 
fastening and front sight base; crowned 
muzzle. Front sight—combination hooded 
blade and aperture. Rear sight—peep, ad- 
justable for elevation and windage to min- 
utes of angle. Certainly this ought be the 
most popular rifle ever yet in the hands of 
a sophisticated gun crank. 

Mich. Frank A. Wittiams, M.E. 


A Good Combination 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Perhaps the readers 
of Outdoor Life will be interested in a sight 
[ have made for my Springfield. I took a 
regular movable base and fastened a King’s 
No. 9 rear sight on the movable base. This 
sight, together with a Sheard’s front sight, 
makes one of the best hunting sights for the 
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Springfield I ever tried. I had the movable 
vase given to me, and the cost of the No. 9 
sight and the work of fastening the sight on 


the base made the total cost $3.00 I would 


not take $10 for it now if I couldn’t get an- 
other. Jim ABNEY. 
lex. 


Hitting the Bullseye Since 1864 


: j 
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Save Your aa 
Allowance and Buy a Stevens 


ID you ever shoot? Not an air rifle or some 
make-believe weapon—but a regular rifle 
that will hit the mark—that is built to last 

—that will make anybody proud to own—A Stevens. 


Winter or summer, indoors or out, the boy with 
a Stevens’ Rifle always has fun. 


And it doesn’t cost much either, because Stevens’ 
Rifles are priced so that every fellow can buy one. 
Just save part of your allowance every week for a 
while. Then go to your father. Show him your 
savings and he’!l probably be glad to make up the 
difference, and you'll have a rifle of your own in 
a short time. 


That’s why “Stevens for boys” has long been a 
tradition, and fathers prefer to start their sons with 
a Stevens. 

J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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—STEVENS— 
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Rifles - Shotguns - Pistols 
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ITHACA WINS 


This 19 year old 
boy, DOLPH 
SAMLER, beat 
all comers and 
won a 34 lb. 


turkey at the 


Catalogue Free 


Double guns 
for game 
$45.00 up. 
Single barrel 
trap guns 
$75.00 up. 
big Oregon 
ITHACA 
GUN 


co. 


Xmas shoot 
Any man can 
break 
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GRAVO 'RATON 
oO" BARNES GRADVATES 
GOALL OVER WEST 






Would You Like a POSITION 
in the WEST? 


In deciding upon a business school, it is more 
than training you want—you want a position, 
If you would like a Denver or Colorado po- 
sition—secure your training in the Karnes 
School. Write to-day for catalog. You may 
begin now and be ready for a position next 
summer or fall 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


1625-45 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 

















HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS 


THEY GET THE FISH 


Because they have the zip and snap' 
and quality and workmanship that 

makes the game fish fightin’ mad every 

time he takes a look at them. 

Made for every kind of fishing—and in 

every class they bring in the big ones. 


Your dealer has them— 
insist upon the Genuine. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY 


Logansport Indiana 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed please find 
a photograph covering a new type of rifle 
designed and invented by myself. You will 
note that the gun as yet is not completed; 
that is to say, the stock of this rifle should 
cover the lower part of the receiver. I have 
not had time to complete the job, and really 
do not know when I will have the time, but 
I am in hopes that it will be some time dur- 
ing the summer if possible. However, I 
think that the boys who read your magazine 
as I do will be interested in seeing it as it 
now is; hence this letter to you. 





A .25 Caliber Home-Made Rifle 


The rifle can be taken down in about fif- 
teen seconds, ready to be cleaned from the 
breech. I am designing three cartridges of 
different calibers, viz.: .25-caliber, 115-grain 
bullet at 3,400 foot-seconds; 30-caliber, 175- 
grain bullet at 3,000 foot-seconds; also 150- 
grain bullet to be used with the same powder 
charge, which will give 3,200 or 3,300 foot- 
seconds; and the .35-caliber, 300-grain bullet 
at 3,000 foot-seconds. This shell is what | 
would term “A Knock “Em Cold Jake.” 


How about it? 
The rifles will weigh from 6 to 8 pounds. 




















When designing this rifle | was very 
anxious to work out the action more than the 
appearance of the arm, which I have been 
very fortunate in accomplishing. 





[ am very safe in saying that the locking 
action is the strongest and most rigid of any- 
| thing that | have seen in firearms that are 
fired from the shoulder. The action during 
| operation is very easy. For an example, you 
can rest the slide action handle in the palm 
of the hand without grasping same, and 
operate the action in this manner with the 
greatest of ease. This is done with hammer 
down. On the other hand, it takes but very 
little pressure to operate same with the ham- 
mer intact. 

This, of course, makes this rifle very fast. 
In shooting I have so far been able to double 
up on any other make of gun when it comes 
to speedy work. This rifle cannot be fired 
while the action is in unlocked positign, 
thereby making it a very safe arm in the 
hands of a novice. The receiver and breech 
bolt are made of chrome vanadium steel, 
which, together with the form of locking de- 
vice I have, is strong enough to resist a pres- 
sure greater than a shooter would care to 
shoulder and still be comfortable. 





A PICTURE OF THE 


INCOMPLETE GUN 


The weight of the rifle shown here is about 
6%4 pounds, and I expect to take off about 
4 pound when I complete same. It is a 
25-caliber as it now stands. 

I made this rifle up with a box magazine, 
as it was the best suited for the occasion, 
but it can be made in a tube magazine or 
a rotary, etc. If the tube is used, one can- 
not use a spitzer-point bullet, as I feel it is 
necessary to have pointed bullets when one 
cares to employ high velocity; hence the 
box magazine—and, besides, it was so much 
cheaper to make up, which is a big item in 
experimenting. I might add that this rifle 
has less parts in it than any other gun that 
I have seen. 

If I can find time I will make up one of 
those 35-caliber “Haymakers,” so I can see 
just what it will do. 

The present gun was made up and tested 
in Minneapolis, Minn., last year just prior 
to my moving East. 

I do not sell these rifles, as I have no 
equipment to make them with. It was made 
up for my own personal use. I have patents 
pending. 

Pa. J. Maper. 


| Long Range Leads for Shotguns 


E. L. Stevenson 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Arms and 
Ammunition queries of June (1920) Outdoor 
Life Mr. Chess brings up a subject that in- 
terests many shotgun users, particularly 
those fond of duck and goose shooting—how 
| to give the shotgun a longer effective range. 
| 1 refer to the cutting or creasing of the 
paper shot shell so that the forward part of 
the shell passes out like a bullet, and, of 
course, does not open and liberate the shot 
for some distance, thus giving quite an in- 
crease in effective range. 

Some years ago a shooter asked the editor 
of another magazine about the safety of the 
stunt, and the question was referred to about 
a half dozen of the leading American gun 
makers. All but one strongly advised against 
it, as being very risky. 

There are several points to be considered 
in deciding on the safety of the plan: the 
strength of the gun, the size of the charge 
and type of powder used, and the difference 
between the size of the chamber and the 
bore of the barrel just beyond the cone. 
| To make extraction easier a shotgun is 
| chambered with a taper of about .015 inch, 





running down from .813 inch near the head 
to .798 inch at the mouth of the 12-gauge 
shell. Then in the short length of the cone 
the diameter decreases from .798 inch to 
.729 inch—the standard for the 12-gauge. 
At a point where the rear end of the shot 
charge lies the standard 12-gauge chamber 
is about .804 inch, and, of course, the ex- 
plosion expands the shell to this diameter. 
In swaging the mass of shell wads and shot 
down from .804 inch to .729 inch, with a 
heavy charge of quick, violent powder be- 
hind it, there must be an enormous increase 
in pressures. 

I understand the ordinary trap load gives 
a pressure of about four tons per square 
inch, and the ammunition makers do not 
consider loads going over six tons pressure 
as safe. However, they are putting out am- 
munition to be used in all grades of guns. 
and a first-class arm will stand much more. 

Some years ago one of the well-known fac- 
tories sent one of their old-style guns to a 
friend of mine, telling him to report his 
success in blowing it up. The writer hap- 
pened to be at the range when the first at- 
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high as 45 grains being used, that gave pres- 
sure high enough to loosen the brass base 
of the shell so it could be pulled off the 
paper case. But the old gun went home that 
night all in one piece. I don’t know whether 
it was ever blown up or not. 

The writer has a gun that is very closely 
chambered, being .807 inch at the base of 
the shell, .799 inch at rear of shot charge 
and .797 inch at forward end of chamber. 
The gun at first had little choke at all, but 
| took it to a gunsmith, who rebored it so 
it now has .035 inch choke. Just forward 
of the cone the barrel is .745 instead of the 
standard .729, so I could shoot a creased 
shell with much less pressure than some 
others might, but I prefer not to. 

The writer confesses to being fond of ex- 
perimenting, and has tried about everything 
he ever heard of. One old-time scheme is to 
pour melted wax over a load of buckshot or 
other coarse shot. This is rather irregular, 
sometimes giving a pattern of half the charge 
in the head of a nail keg at 40 yards, and 
sometimes going over twice that distance 
and making a hole like a bullet in the side 
of a barn used for a target. The patterning 
of large shot can be improved by placing a 
layer in the shell and filling in around it 
with very fine shot, Nos. 10 or 12, then an- 
other layer, and so on until the desired 
charge is obtained. 

As firing a waxed charge leaves the barrel 
rather sticky, an English shooter advises 
taking a tube somewhat smaller than the 
bore of the gun and pouring in a charge of 
heavy shot, over which pour melted tallow 
mixed with a little beeswax. After the mass 
has curled, push it out and roll in paper, 
close the ends and place in the shell. I have 
used Eley’s wire cartridges with very good 
results. The ones I got were loaded with 
No. 5 shot, and from results I thought they 
opened at about 40 yards. I removed the 
contents of some and replaced with buckshot. 
Either I pasted them up more securely or 
else the buckshot spread less after leaving 
the case than they did after leaving the muz- 
zle of the gun when fired in the ordinary 
way, for when fired at ducks on the water 
about 150 yards away they made a very small 
group. A friend once killed seven geese at 
one shot at 100 yards with a wire cartridge 
loaded with buckshot. 

Even if Mr. Chess does not try any of 
the above suggestions, he can, by using hand- 
loaded shells in his 10-gauge Parker, get 
results at rather long range. It does not 
seem possible to get any heavy factory loads 
for the 10-gauge gun for some reason. Now, 
don’t think I am going against what I have 
just written about pressures, for I have seen 
reports from factories where heavier charges 
than the ordinary 10-gauge were fired in a 
12-gauge, and pressures were still well within 
the limits of safety, while the velocities were 
greater than with a .20-gauge load that gave 
pressures considered too high. Always re- 
member that with guns of equal excellence 
in boring, the larger the gauge the lower the 
pressure; the closer the pattern the higher 
the velocity. Some time ago a writer re- 
ferred to Parker Bros.’ erroneous idea that 
the pattern of the 20-gauge was larger than 
that of the 12-gauge. I think the Parkers 
have built guns long enough so their ideas are 
fairly correct. Their report that I read was 
that at 20 yards the “killing circle” and not 
the extreme pattern of the 20-gauge was 20 
inch against 17 inch for the 12- “gauge. 

Some long range tests made in England 
brought out some interesting facts. It was 
found that at ranges of 80 to 100 yards BB 
shot actually made a closer pattern than 
No. 4. The lighter shot lost velocity so fast 
that they did not center nearly so well at 
ong range. 

It is the writer’s opinion that some heavy 
cuns do not do well with light or medium 


tempts were made; charges of Ballestite as | 



























AIR RIFLES 


One Down! 


NE shot from the B. S.A. Air Rifle—and 

Bre’r Rabbit waits for youto put him 

into the game sack. The greatest small- 

game rifle on the market, amply powerful up 

to 50 yards, as accurate as the finest of .22 

calibre “powder” rifles, but safe to use in settled 
districts. 


The B. S. A. air rifle—not an airgun—is made 
by the largest firearms factory in England with 
the same care used in making the British 
service rifle. It has a specially rifled heavy 
steel barrel and shoots a special bullet, not a 
BB shot. Accurate sights permitting of fine 
changes for wind and elevation, little noise, 
no powder, no smoke, no messy cleaning 
after shooting the rifle. 


Used by thousands of members of air-rifle 
clubs in England for target practice. 


The .177 bore for home target practice, the 
.220 bore for all around shooting. Various 
models, stock lengths, and weights. Descrip- 
tive booklet at your dealers or 


B. S. A. GUNS, Limited Birmingham, England 


Sole Agents for U. S.A. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO. 


Gun Dept. 16 5-7-9 Union Square, New York 


Canadian Agents 


FRASER & COMPANY 
10 Hospital St., Montreal, Can. 
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it will help us both. 


CANOES 
**Safest to Use’’ 
Because the “Tumble Home™ 
makesthem so. The dotted lin 
here is the “Tumble Home” 
of ordinary canoes, the heavy ; 
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You should get our Loo illustrated book telling all about 
erful feature of the Kennebec. Sent postpaid. 


KENNEBEC BOAT IN CANOE C0, 25 R. R. SQUARE, WATERVILLE, MAINE. 
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Send ae to the 


Have your fur cap, is 
gloves or other gar- 
ment made in Milwau- 

kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middle 
west, Our experts will 

give you a splendid 

job and you will 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. Thirty years? 
successful experience tanning for customers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bank about us. Write for our 
book of Style Suggestions and instructions 
for preparing hides for tanning, 
JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO, 

1563 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 






















SECURITY /< 
First Aid Kit A 


Contains 17 standard indi 
pensibles in a handsome, Ja- 
panned metal, locked case 
Endorsed by the medical pro 
fession and used by ourdoot 
men who know. 











Safety I First—Be Prepared 


Takes the place of the 


doctor in emergency 





«Prepaid in U.S. on $6. ‘00 


wi safeguarding health and 





C. P. FORDYCE 


SECURITY MFG. CO. || 


FALLS CITY, NEBRASKA 
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| AND RIFLE BARRELS 
| Made to Order 

| Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 

) A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 

| Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
|  SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
' 1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 
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charges, as they were made for heavy work. 
Some years ago I was one of a party that 
took an extended trip into the wilderness. 
One of the men had a 10-gauge gun weigh- 
ing 9% pounds. With the factory loads of 
3% drams black powder and 1% ounce of 
shot the gun was a very poor killer. How- 
ever, the owner had a loading outfit and 
brass shells, so we tried something different. 
We did not have much paper for testing, 
but took four pieces of 9 inches square and 
tried two factory shells with 144 ounces of 
No. 6 shot, and two brass shells loaded with 
5 drams of powder and 1% ounces of No. 4. 
The small targets and limited number of 
shots were hardly a fair test, but the No. 4s 
patterned 50 per cent more pellets in the 
paper than the 6s did. 

I think the charge we used was a very rea- 
sonable one for a 10-gauge gun. I would 
rather risk an increase in the charge, es- 
pecially with a progressive burning powder, 
than to take chances on too much resistance 
in front of the powder, as in case of a 
creased shell. 

The common practice is to increase the 
powder charge for long-range shooting, but 
it is a question whether this is best, after all. 
Dr. Charles J. Heath, a well-known English 
shooter, goes to the other extreme, using 
never more than 40 grams E. C. powder be- 
hind 2 ounces of BB shot in a 12-gauge gun 
weighing 8 pounds. With this load he has 
put shot entirely thru the bodies of gray 
geese, killing them outright at from 75 to 95 
yards. 

The argument is made that not only is the 
pattern better with the low-velocity load, but 








the shot are much less mutilated in passing 
thru the barrel, and because of their more 
perfect shape they meet with less air resist- 
ance and actually have a higher remaining 
velocity at the longer ranges, all of which 
sounds very reasonable. 

In considering the size of the load used 
by Dr. Heath, however, it must be remem- 
bered that he is using specially bored bar- 
rels having no cone from chamber to barrel. 
As he uses a very thin French brass shell, 
and the bore is as large as the inside of the 
shell, he really uses a gun fully as large in 
bore diameter as a 10-gauge, tho only taking 
a 12-gauge shell 3 inches long. The absence 
of the cone is another reason for the shot 
retaining their shape better, for there is 
more compression in the ordinary gun in the 
cone than in the choke, and it comes in a 
very short space, too. 

Dr. Heath is not the only British shooter 
who uses small powder charges compared to 
the shot load. Another uses 442 drams pow- 
der and 2 ounces BB in a light 10-gauge, 
while a third uses 5 drams powder and 2 
ounces in a heavy 12-gauge. 

Some of the gun makers themselves recom- 
mend heavier loads for their 12-gauge duck 
guns than can be bought for a 10-gauge in 
this country. It seems logical enough to use 
shot about the size of BB in large loads, for, 
of course, they will have a higher remaining 
velocity at 75 or 100 yards than No. 3 or 
No. 2 at a much higher muzzle velocity; and 
the larger the charge, the closer the pattern 
within certain limits. There is a limit to 
everything and exceptions to all rules. This 
— to guns as well as anything else. 

Calif. 


Guns of Our 


Looking around last winter for some light 
reading I stumbled for the third time in my 
life over that once-read author of fossilized 
fiction, Mr. Gibbon. The effects of juris- 
prudence a la Justinian on the dog catcher 
ordinance of Lead, S. D., was very interest- 
ing, but what attracted my attention the 
deepest was Mr. Gibbon’s remarkable ac- 
curate knowledge of gunology. 

It seenf8 that powder was invented at a 
very ancient date, as Alexander remarks how 
China tongmen stopped his selected service 
recruits with “dunder un blixen, un thrown 
stones atem.” This, as an interesting side- 
light, also indicates a knowledge at that time 
of the recently discovered atomic theory, 
which, of course, has nothing to do with 
guns or anything else we know of. But even 


Grandfathers 


before Alexander bombarded the Cathedral 
of Babylon, the Egyptians evidently used 
guns, probably high-power ones, because 
they seem to have named their largest monu- 
ment after a well-known powder dissolvent 
we still use today. Cleopatra also used pow- 
der, according t6 all accepted indications; 
and it is a well-known fact that Moses pro- 
hibited the use of lard even as a lubricant. 

Greek fire is spoken of several times by 
Homer, Herodotus or Hoover (I have for- 
gotten which at this moment), and the Turks 
and section foremen have been firing Greeks 
ever since. Rifling, of course, was invented 
at a very early date—just when is not cer- 
tain—but the first big and thoroly complete 
job of rifling was done, according to Gibbon, 
by J. Caesar. He rifled the whole Roman 









































ONCE THE RULING POWER OF THE WESTERN TRAIL 


Colts 


Owned and carried by Paul Edw. 
ern plains. 
ward Perry Vollum (deceased) who was 


.45, engraved with 375 Texas, Wyoming and Montana brands. 

Vollum for over ten years on the cattle ranges of the West- 
This noted pistol was presented to Mr. Vollum in 1879 by his father, Colonel Ed- 
S. Army Medical Director of the Department of 


Texas at Fort Sam Houston, from 1885 to 1890. These engravings were executed in New York 
by order of an old ranch friend of M. Vollum. 
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Empire. Just what his real name was, we 
do not know, as it is supposed he got his 
present name thru two habits he had: 

When he and Chester used to ride at the 
head of the Fourth of July parade, down 
Appian Street, Chester, of course, had his 
eye out for one of my tin cans; but Mr. 
Caesar used to trot along with one eye on 
the file closers of the Tenth and the other 
roaming along the sidewalk. When he saw 
a particularly good looker he used to yell, 
“Sieze her,’ which the provo guard always 
did, and chucked her into a silk-lined bag- 
gage wagon in the rear for future reference. 

How true this is we do not know for sure; 
but the origin of his first name is quite clear. 
According to his biographer, W. Shakespeare, 
Caesar died suddenly of a skin complaint 
and left more than Carnegie. It is said that 
he acquired this wealth and considerable 
Italian real estate, now of doubtful value, by 
fingering his sword in a thoughtful way and 
murmuring in a dead language, “Jewel us,” 
which they always did. Mrs. Cleopatra was 
the only person we have any record of who 
dodged her income tax; she swallowed hers, 
and let one of Mark Hanna’s ancestors have 
the oyster. It is also said that he got the 
lemon while she sipped the home brew that 
was turning to vinegar. 

Altho Mr. Caesar gained a considerable 
reputation among gunmen by his perfecting 
the rifling system, the nihilist lady seems to 
have beat him to it in that case—but then 
Caesar was only a rube conner, and was not 
used to ladies that were not above suspicion. 

But with all this, Mr. Caesar was a great 
statesman, for his speeches could be read 
two ways. Take his famous dispatch, for 
example, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
After he got back to town with the Tenth 
and some other doughboys had rifled Rome 
and got all the jewelry, about all the happy 
inhabitants could do for him was to insist 
that the usual typographical error had been 
-made by the operator, and the wire really 
read: “Conquered.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s “Index of Ancient News- 
papers” contains considerable information, 
and is, of course, as authentic as his sources; 
but, omitting minor details, this is about all 
of importance to modern sharp-shooters. It 
is also interesting to a man with a sardonic 
sense of humor. 

A book review should be a mere outline, 
and by speaking of it at length and so 
minutely, I hope I have not spoiled the sale 
of Mr. Gibbon’s book. He should be en- 
couraged to write more. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Candle-Greasing Shot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the June, 
1920, number W. E. Chess is having trouble 
to reach those high-flying geese. This may 
help him, if he runs some fat in with the 
shot when loading. Candle grease is 
preferable as it is neither too hard nor too 
soft. If too hard the outside pellets 
seem to soon break off; if too soft, 
they don’t hang together long. My father 
used candle grease on ducks on the open 
river beds where they had to crawl as near 
as they could when the birds rose and let 
them have it. Eighty yds. was an easy thing 
with a 12-gauge gun No. 2 shot. I think he 
used three drams Shultz’s smokeless pow- 
der, 1 oz. No. 2 shot. They were mostly 
dropped even at 100 and more yds. The cut- 
ting of the cartridge is very good, but it 
wastes the shell, which is a consideration 
these high-priced times if you load your 
own. At 80 yds. the shot seems to begin to 
Scatter in a 12-gauge. I have used it on 
deer myself in the bush and at 40 or 50 
yds. it goes in like a bullet. I hope this 
may help Mr. Chess or others if it is a new 
thing to them all. Roy A. Biro. 

New Zealand. 
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; I Want to Send You a e 
| GRANGER ROD |. 
for your inspection and areal tryout. You will see painstaking P 
e| workmanship and quality materials in every detail; and will feel 
the quick action, balance and power which are so keenly desired by critical 
rod users. Granger Rods are correctly tapered. They will cast a long line | , 
©} with ease and accuracy. 
Granger Rods are made of the best bamboo that grows. The . 
six triangular strips of which the rod is made are split absolutely 
with the grain. The bamboois next put thru a special process which expels the 
natural acidsand excess moisture. Every strip is then heat-straightened and ma- 
chined toa uniform accuracy of 1/ 1000 of aninch, These strips are scientifically a 
glued together with the toughest glue obtainable, and then thoroly seasoned in 
the dry air of Denver (one mile above sea level). Split ferrules of solid drawn 
seamless nickel-silver of our own manufacture increase the flexibility and 
resiliency of the Granger Rod. The hand-shaped cork grip, the color com- e 
binations of the silk wrappings, and the finish will please you. 
e 
Let MeProve All This To You}. 
ST WE TNT Neo i ieatediialiensl Ne A En 
Send me an order for a $35, $27 or $18 Rod, whichever . 
suits your pocketbook; tell me the kind of fishing for 
which you wish to use the rod, and the length desired; and I'll send 
you a rod that will satisfy you in every respect— or you may return | @ 
it by express, charges collect, and get your money back promptly, 
GOODWIN GRANGER, President 
eo 
GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
1249 Ninth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
s 
Send { There is a Granger Rod for every kind of fishing. 
bd saith A or . Special rods made to order. 
free circular, ry 
with rods illus- 
. vi Illustration shows our Granger Special 
a i in actual Rod at $18. Aluminum case is furnished e 
colors. for tips with all our $27 and $35 models. 
® @ * . ° e e@ ee e@ 20 @ 4 e 























ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That the Best Shots at Game of A!l Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 


When the Light is Poor. 


It is an ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With a KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 





Diamond Under _ the 
Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
POINT’’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that AccurateShots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 
HALF HOUR EARLIER 
AND LATER Than With 
Any other combination. 


SCREW- DRIVER-POIWT ? 








Spark Point Gold Bead: 
Price $1.50 

“The Gold Bead with « 
Stee! Center’ 


11-SEMI-BUCKHORN, $ 
NO. 10-FLAT TOP & 
Send for Catalog ‘‘O" showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FREE. 


1.76 
1.76 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


D. W. KING, Call Building, 











It Will Be Impossible 


for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1921 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own a 
Parker Gun in 1921 are 
urged in their own inter- 
est to order at once to 
avoid disappointment. 


Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guna. 
Master 


PARKER BROS., cu" Maier. MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Calif. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 







NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STEUCK ii’xaa's "rerxinina 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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HON)}{ 


Conducted by C. G. Williams 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if answers 
are desired by mail. Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable 


for publication as real names. 








| have a .22-cal. 6-shot Smith & Wesson 
Bekeart pistol fitted with Patridge sights, using 
the long rifle cartridge, indoor work. It has a 
tendency to shoot to the left. I am told I do 
it on trigger pull. Would strengthening trigger 
action prevent this? It has a 2%-lb. pull; in 
fact, a new gun, only change being the sights. 
Would an ivory bead front, made to correspond 
with notch in rear sight, improve all-round work 
with this gun? I have a Colt .22-cal. automatic, 
but do not like sights on same. Could you rec- 
ommend any better than the factory sights? I 
have trouble with the ammunition recommended 
by Colt people for this gun. [I had it with me 
on vacation during hot weather. The Winches- 
ter L. R. Lesmok gave no trouble, but now they 
do not feed properly. One make is as bad as 
the other. When magazine spring pushes cart- 
ridge up it is caught by slide and jammed be- 
tween barrel and side by big end of cartridge. 
Could this be caused by the lubrication harden- 
ing, or should some change be made in construc- 
tion of gun? Could you tell anything of the 
future of the Haenel sporting rifie? I saw one 
used at a range target shooting at 800 yards, 
and it did very close shooting. The owner said 
he had shot game at 1,200 yards with it. It was 
8 mm. cal. Would it be worth while to con- 
sider having one made after that style to handle 
the .22 L. R. cartridge? The gun was such a 
beauty I would like to own one. Could you 
recommend any book on revolver shooting that 
gives the fine points and general information on 
same?—F. L. Westscott, Lynn, Mass. 

Answer.—The trouble with your .22 automatic 
pistol is in the grease on the bullets. If you 
will wipe them off thoroly you will find that 
they will function all right. As to the sights, 
you can readily take off either front or rear 
sight and put on any type that appeals to you. 
We believe that King, Marble and Lyman make 
sights for this gun, or you can make your own 
sights. As to your Bekeart model, we do not 
think that your trouble is in the trigger pull, 
for in that case you would have a tendency to 
pull the shots to the right, as the general run 
of shooters do, and were it trigger pull, the 
strengthening of the pull would aggravate the 
tendency. Our advise would be to cultivate the 
act of slowly squeezing the trigger while holding 
the gun loosely in the hand until the hammer 
falls, and do this with an empty shell in the 
chamber, watching closely to determine any ten- 
dency to pull the gun off. Do this until you 
can pull the trigger without moving the gun, 
and then line up your sights. No two men can 
use a gun with the sights in one position, but 
should change the sights to conform to their 
own eyesight. When you speak of the Haenel 
sporting rifle, we believe that you mean the 
Haenel-Manlicher, 8 mm. cal. This is a very 
good game rifle, as well as a long-range rifle, but 
we would advise you to take that “killing game” 
at 1,200 yds. pill with a spoonful of salt. It 
could be ‘“‘did’—BUT. You could hardly have 
a .22 barrel fitted to an 8 mm. action, and if 
you did, by having the barrel bored off center, 
you could only use it as a single shot. Our ad- 
vise would be to buy either a Winchester or 
Savage bolt action rifle, for in them you will get 
as accurate a .22 as it is possible to buy. There 
are three good books on revolver and pistol 
shooting: “Art of Revolver and Pistol Shoot- 
ing’—Winans; ‘“Auto-Pistol Shooting’’—Win- 
ans; and “Pistol and Revolver Shooting’—Him- 
melwright. These are the best books on the 
subject that we are acquainted with, and may be 
purchased from the Book Department of Out- 
door Life.—Editor. 


I would like some information on the ‘9S 
model Krag rifle or carbine. Does the govern- 
ment sell them at present, and if so, what pro- 
cedings would I have to go thru to purchase 
one? What is the price? Which do you con- 
sider the superior sporting arm, if it were to be 
remodeled into such, the Krag rifle or carbine? 
I hunted with a fellow who used one last fall, 
and it sure was “the medicine” for deer and 
bears. His rifle sort of got me stuck on it, and 
I have tried to find out something definite about 
it here, but don’t seem to be able to; hence this 
letter to you. If you could give me any infor- 
mation as to remodeling one of these guns I 
would appreciate it very much. What caliber 
are these guns, .30 or .30-40, or are they made 
in both?—E. G. Daniels, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Answer.—Up to the latter part of the year 
1920 the government has been selling Krag car- 


‘swered in detail. 


bines from the Rock Island Arsenal, and we have 
been told that all one needed was a note from 
an influential person in the neighborhood, and in 
this case it was a banker, but of late we under- 
stand there are no more for sale. In order to 
be sure in regard to this matter we would advise 
that you write to the National Rifle Association, 
1108 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., 
and as we would consider the carbine to be the 
best suited for game shooting, would suggest 
that you ask for that type only. The Spring- 
field can be bought from the government by 
joining the N. R. A., which costs $2, and paying 
$34.40 for the rifle, and we believe that several 
other types of rifles may be on the market be- 
fore long—that is, sold by the government. If 
you will look on page 252 of October (1919) 
number, you will find dimensions of a stock that 
we use, with slight modifications, for both Krag 
and Springfield rifles, and if you do not consider 
the data sufficient, specific questions will be an- 
The Krag is made in only one 
caliber, the .30-40, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Krag cartridge.—Editor. 

I am writing you to find out where the Marlin 
Arms Company is located, and also the Stevens. 

-Nelson Payne, Vancouver, Wash. 


Answer.—The Marlin Arms Company (now 
the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation) is situated in 
New Haven, Conn. They are no longer making 
any type of gun. The other address is: The 
J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

-Fditor. 

In the December number of Outdoor Life 
Major Townsend Whelen speaks of the standard 
ammonia metal fouling solution as being the best 
thing for cleaning high-power rifles using patched 
bullets. I have a Savage .250-3000, which is in 
fine shape, but on reading the major’s theory I 
decided that it would be best to try it, so if 
you will be so kind as to give me the formula 
and how to use it I will be very grateful to you. 
—Fred Tugalls, Hygiene, Colo. 


Answer.—The standard ammonium solution re- 
ferred to by Major Whelen is: Ammonium car- 
bonate, 200 grs.; ammonium hydrate, 6 os.; am- 
monium persulphate, 1 oz.; distilled water, 4 oz. 
Plug up the breech of your rifle with a rubber 
cork and fit a short length of rubber tube on 
the muzzle. Fill up the barrel and tube with 
the solution and let stand from one-half to one 
hour; pour out, wash out with warm water, then 
dry thoroly, after which wipe out with oiled 
rags. If they show any color on them, try a 
second application of the solution. If the solu- 
tion turns blue, it indicates that there is cupro- 
nickle or copper fouling present. Leave oil in 
the barrel when setting away.—Editor. 


I have a Smith & Wesson government model 
1917, 45-cal., which shoots the .45 automatic am- 
munition. I am thinking of having it changed 
to shoot the old .45 Colt ammunition. Which is 
the most powerful cartridge and which is the 
most deadly on game? Please give me your per- 
sonal opinion, and why. And where should 1 
have the work done. This gun is not for target 
work, but is to be carried in the woods in place 
of a rifle. Killed three bears and one deer this 
year, but am not satisfied with the way it kills, 
so please help me out with your opinion.—R. W. 
Heathershaw, Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 


Answer.—You would have no more powerful 
revolver if you changed to the .45 Colt cart- 
ridge than you now have in the .45 Colt auto- 
matic, and we would advise against making the 
change. If your gun does not seem to make 
clean kills, you could make soft-pointed bullets, 
er rather expanding bullets, by sawing with a 
fine jeweler’s saw a cross on the point of the 
bullet and allowing the cut to extend well down 
toward the cartridge case. This will allow the 
jacket to open up and the lead to expand, thus 
making an extremely effective bullet.—Editor. 

I ran across a very interesting rifle in Ham- 
mond the other day, now in the family of George 
P. Pearson, having been made by his wife’s 
grandfather. It is a muzzle-loading octagon, 
about 45-in. barrel, with a long stock, finely 
ornamented, and about .45-cal., weighing in the 
neighborhood of 14 pounds. The novel feature 
to me is the fact that there are two percussion 
tubes or nipples on the barrel, with a hammer 
having a flexible striking surface, so that the 
first cap can be exploded separately from the 
second, the purpose being to make it a two-shot 
rifle in place of a single, for the user would 


place one cap load on top of the other and then 
fire the first load first, and then either re-cap 
or reverse the first section of the hammer and 
fire the second or last load. Mr. Pearson in- 
forms me that very, very seldom do both barrels 
fire simultaneously. I suppose that if you had 
a barrel and hammer long enough, the principle 
could be carried out almost indefinitely.—Le 
Grande T. Meyer, Hammond, Ind. 


Answer.—Multiple-loading guns on the type of 
the one referred to have been made at various 
times from the earliest use of the match-lock, the 
flint-lock and the percussion-lock. Flint-lock 
guns with as high as five nipples have been seen, 
and those with three nipples are quite common 
in various collections. We believe that Banner- 
man has samples of these rifles in flint-lock and 
percussion-lock with three nipples, and that the 
lock slides from one lock to the other. Two 
nipples on a gun are quite common. R. C. 
Hoffman, Minneapolis, Minn., formerly had a 
double-barrel shotgun that was fitted up with 
four nipples and four hammers, thus making it 
a four-shot shotgun. The best part of this gun 
is that it is a fair sample of single trigger mech- 
anism, as it has but two triggers, and we were 
told that they never misfired, but that the front 
one always fired first.—Editor. 


I have a Newton rifle, .30-cal. It is impossible 
to get cartridges for it here, and would like to 
know if I can have the chamber changed to fit 
.30 government ’06. How is the best way to do 
it, and have you ever seen one so changed? Do 
you think the cartridge companies will manufac- 
ture cartridges for the Newton rifles, or is there 
any probability of Mr. Newton re-organizing his 
business?—W. F. Bock, Erie, Pa. 


Answer.—The firm of Kirkland Bros. & Co., 
Inc., 96 Chambers Street, New York, have pur- 
chased all of the stock and machinery of the 
Newton Arms Corporation, at bankruptcy sale, 
and we have a letter from them that states that 
they are making arrangements to have cartridges 
made for these arms by contract. You cannot 
have your .30 Newton rechambered for the .30- 
’06 shell, for the Newton shell is .0136 in. longer 
than the .30-’06 shell and .0999 in. larger at the 
base, also .070 in. larger at the shoulder, so you 
can see that the .30-’06 cartridge will rattle 
around in the chamber as it is.—Editor. 


We are trying to start a club of the N. R. A., 
and seeing that you have sent Mr. H. Q. Chap- 
man, Pueblo, Colo., a blank, I am asking you 
for eight blanks and also to find out where I 
can get the rules as to size of targets; also what 
gun would we get, the .30-40 or the 1906 cart- 
ridges, Krag or Springfield, or will the blanks 
give all the information I would need? I have 
read somewhere that one man has to be responsi- 
ble for all the guns sent out. I personally pre- 
fer to buy a Springfield myself, but I have the 
impression that the government issues the Krag 
to clubs, altho I hope I am wrong.—L. M. Hills, 
Cambria, Wyo. 

Answer.—If you are going to start a rifle club 
affiliated with the N. R. A. you will not need 
eight application blanks, for they are to be used 
only for individual membership and not for club 
membership. The government will lend up to 
ten Springfields to any gun club, and will issue, 
free, 200 rounds of ammunition to each member 
of the club. Individual membership entitles one 
to purchase Springfields, ammunition and other 
supplies, but does not allow any ammunition to 
be issued free. In the case of the gun club, a 
bond of $1,000 will be required of some member 
of the club as a guarantee of the return of the 
rifles, but if you buy them the government loses 
all right to them. The Krag is no longer issued 
to gun clubs, and it is only on special order that 
an individual can purchase one from the N. R. A. 
As you say that you would personally prefer to 
buy your own Springfield, we will send one blank 
only, and you can ask the N. R.A. for instruc- 
tions as to organizing a gun club when you send 
in the blank. If any other members prefer to 
join as individual members, they may do so, and 
we will attempt to supply blanks, but they must 
organize a gun club and affiliate with the N. R. 
—— any ammunition will be issued free.— 
Lditor. 


What is the velocity of the following loads, 


smokeless powder: 12-gauge, 3% drs., 1% 02. 
shot; 12-gauge, 3% drs., 1% oz. shot; 16-gauge, 
3 drs., 1 oz. shot; 16-gauge, 2% drs., 1 oz. shot; 
20-gauge,. 214 drs., % oz. shot; 20-gauge, 2% 
drs., % oz. shot? I can’t see why a 16-gauge 
isn’t loaded with 3 drs. smokeless. I think it 
ought to shoot it just as well as a 12 shoots 
3% or a 20 shoots 2%; and I think a 16-gauge 
to shoot that load would make an ideal all- 
around gun. I am figuring on a new 16-gauge 
double next season, and would like to have the 
advice of somebody who knows something about 
guns. I always do my own reloading, and am 
having good success with hand-loaded shells. so 
getting the shells wouldn’t bother me. Could an 
ordinary 16-gauge be rechambered to take 4 
longer shell and handle the 3-dr. load, or would 
it have to be bored and choked for this load, 
providing the gun would be heavy enough to 
stand the load?—Gust Athman, Lastrup, Minn. 

Answer.—The velocities of the different loads 
will vary considerable on account of the varia- 
tions in shell, wads and the different lots of pow- 
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d All of the loads that you have mentioned 
will vary in velocity from 1,030 foot-seconds to 
1.115 foot-seconds, and it would be very hard to 
give any hard and fast rule for them, as 12- 
gauge shells may give 1,030 foot-seconds velocity 
one day, and another lot, apparently loaded the 
same, give 1,115 foot-seconds the next day. We 
will give you the decimal equivalents for the 
gauges of shotguns, and then you can, perhaps, 
understand our statements better: 8-gauge, .835- 
in.; 14-gauge, .693-in.; 10-gauge, .775-in.; 16- 
gauge, .662-in.; 12-gauge, .729-in.; 20-gauge, 
‘615-in. From the above you will readily see 
what variation there is in the diameter of the real 
gauges, and you will notice that tho 12 plus 4 
equals 16, and 16 plus 4 equals 20, and that 16 
is half way between 12 and 20, the real differ- 
ence in gauge is not on the same ratio, for there 
is .067-in. difference between the 12 and 16, 
while there is but .047-in. difference between the 
16 and 20-gauge. This comes from the fact that 
the various gauges were determined during the 
days of muzzle-loading guns, and were so desig- 
nated because of the size of the round ball that 
would enter the muzzle of the barrel; hence, 12- 
gauge is the size of a ball that runs 12 to the 
pound, and the others likewise. The gauge of a 
shotgun is designated by the number of round 
balls to the pound, and the bore is the diameter 
of that ball. It can be readily seen that the 16- 
gauge is much nearer in size to the 20-gauge 
than to the 12-gauge, and reflects this in the 
charge that it is capable of handling. You can 
get the 16-gauge guns bored, or rather cham- 
bered, for the 3-in. shells. You can also obtain 
3-in. shells and can reload with 3 drs. of powder 
and 1 oz. of shot, if you care to do so, and the 
pressure will run around 4% to 4% tons. You 
can purchase 16-gauge shells loaded with 234 drs. 
of powder, but only % oz. of shot. Our advise 
would be to have the gun built special—that is, 
special to the extent that the barrels are cham- 
bered for 3-in. shells—rather than to buy any old 
gun and attempt to have it rechambered for the 
3-in. shells.—Editor. 


[ have an army .38 revolver, recently pur- 
chased thru the director of civilian marksman- 
ship, in fairly good shape and quite accurate, 
with .88 long and .38 special ammunition. The 
barrel is apparently in perfect condition, yet a 
bullet carefully removed from both kinds of cart- 
ridges of Rem.-U. M. C. make will drop thru the 
barrel of this arm. Both bullets are somewhat 
hollowed at the base, the .388 long more so than 
the .38 special. Does the force of powder swell 
the base enough to firmly seat the bullet into 
the rifling of the barrel or is this barrel over- 
size or worn out? I have not experimented with 
fring bullets into sawdust to see whether there 
are marks of the rifling or not.——R. T. Markle, 
Harlowtown, Mont. 

_ Answer.—Your .38 ‘‘new army’ Colt revolver 
is of the model ’98, and this revolver was of the 
older type that had the barrel bored large enough 
for the bullet to drop down the barrel, and it 
was supposed that the base of the bullet would 
be swaged or upset to fill the barrel gas tight. 
The barrel has a diameter of .873 instead of .380- 
in, while later models have barrels bored to 
.356-in. instead of -in., as the designation 
would lead one to suppose. Your gun is iis 
but you can only shoot the long Colt or Smith 
& Wesson Special with the hollow-base bullets 
and get results, for the .38 Smith & Wesson 
Special as now loaded with flat-bottom bullets 
will not give any accuracy in this gun.—Editor. 


[ have a Royal 3-barrel gun. The shotgun 
barrels are 12-gauge and the rifle barrel is a 
32-40. The Royal Gun Company of Wheeling, 
West Va., has gone out of business; at least 
that is what I have been told. Can I get parts 
for this gun from any company? If not, is there 
anyone who would probably have the parts? The 
breech block is broken. The rest of the gun is 
In perfect condition.—Paul Chester, Akron, Colo. 

Answer,—The great failing of the Royal 3- 
barrel gun was the weak breech block, and we 
have heard of several of them that let go in a 
similar manner. This gun has been off the mar- 
ket for about eight years, and to our knowledge 


there are no parts to be had. Some years ago 
Milwaukee, 


the John Meuner Gun Company, 

Wis., made a complete frame for one of these 
guns that belonged to Capt. Jack (Fred C. 
W ulff), and it might be well to write to them. 
here is a dearth of gunsmiths who have machine 
tools to do such work, and one hardly knows 
ie of those known, is best for such repairing. 
——rmaitor, 

Can you give me any information concerning 
the Remington .45-cal. automatic pistol tested 
by the Navy Ordnance Bureau during the war? 
—Erle Hawxhurst, Evanston, III. 

\nswer.—The Remington .45 automatic pistol 
was developed for the use of the Navy, and 
While tests were going on, the officials of the 
Naval Department decided to accept the offer 
ot the Army to equip the Navy with Colt .45 
automatics, so the tests were stopped, and to 
our knowledge nothing has been done to fur- 
ther develop this pistol. We cannot tell if this 
— will ever be put on the market or not.— 
“ditor, 


























































Increase the enjoyment of your vacation by adding 


The Burch Auto Tent & Bed 


to your equipment. So comfortable, so simple and so strong---yet the price is the lowest 
on the market. Complete outfits only $42.00 and up. 

Tent and Bed are so easy to put up, you will enjoy this 
part of making camp. 

You will miss it if you do not get our new No. 50 camp- 
ing outfits catalog - mailed free - it’s just bubbling over with 
the best there is for the automobile tourist. 





The Burch Aute Bed is made in double bed 
nize only, from saamless stecl tubing, giving 
extve otvength ond light weight. The conves 
io kept tight ond springy by © ratchet handle 
on the frame. 

Buy the bed you can use srownd your home 
20 well as for comping or touring. 

The Borch cntfite pach or volt late the lightest nd 
ematlest bondle possible, con be carried on ony port of the 








The F. J. BURCH MFG. CO., PUEBLO, COLORADO 




















That Critical Moment 
Your Tackle To Choose 


Winter on the run. Soon—trout in the 
streams—bass in the lakes—stripers in the 
breakers. 





Have you your Thomas rod? Hardy and 
Van Hofe Reels, Halford and Cuttyhunk 
Line, Imported Dry Flies, O’Shaugnessy 
Hooks, Stark Tackle Box ? 


Or repairs to make? Do it now! 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 











414 Madison Avenue AT L&D) New York City 




















New York 








Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to 
advertisers 























BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 
SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME@ 


It inereases blood 
elreulation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
nerves. Brings sleep 
to the sleepless. 

The Vigorous Man or 
Woman is Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. Ifyou 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investigate 
this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give your mus- 
cles firm elasticity; be neither 
fat nor thin. 

NORMALIZE 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize what & 
this machine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering * 
from @ goltre, ner- 
vous debility, In- 
somnia, prostate 
gland trouble and 






























Invented and Patented by 
Prof. J. B. Roche 


varicose veins? 
Remember thie Ma- 
chine is not a vibrator or 


VY) Out 3S 
a high frequency or a 


galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong- 
ing apparatus. No wires toconnect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It is 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 
and efficient. This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., ©O.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














and made into 
scarfs, muffs, 
coats, etc. 


Your personal satis- 
faction and pride in 
garments made from 
furs you trap, is only 
offset by the greater 

pride of the one who re- 

ceivesthem. Inaddition 
you get better furs than 
you can buy ready made 

and also save 30 to 50%. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


which gives free information and 
latest style suggestions. It also gives 
valuable facts about furs and prices 
for making men’s furs, robes, rugs 
and taxidermy work. Send today 
for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
28 So. Ist St. Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Work 
Guaranteed 





M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 


rods; round and square tubing, and 
{n sheets of various widths. Our stock of 





Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de. 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game depart- 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game. 
department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been 


laws of any state. 


ment’s duties in the premises, 


sent to the department by the informant, 
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The Big Moose of Kenai Peninsula 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter dated 
October 28th received some time ago. I 
trust you will overlook the delay in answer- 
ing same, as at this time of the year in this 
country we are very busy. I did not know 
that I had gotten into print, and did not see 
National Sportsman with the account of my 
moose horns. Last summer some tourists 
saw these pictures, and asked for one, so I 


tion was a fine big fellow, and the horns 


measured sixty-eight inches—not eighty-six, 
as you say I got credit for. It had twenty- 
one points, which shows he was old enough 
to vote. We took 751 pounds of tallow out 
of him. 

This fall I was out and got two bulls, but 
they were both young fellows, and I am 
having a roast today. It is sure fine meat, 
and I always plan to have meat for the win- 

















UPPER PICTURE—H. L. 


GENTSCH AND HIS 68-IN. MOOSE HORNS. 


LOWER—MOOSE BROWSING IN WINTER 


| suppose that they sent it to the National 


| Sportsman 


hence my coming into the lime- 
light. 

I am sending you another picture of the 
same horns taken in front of my cabin on 
Swanson River, Kenai Penin. I have hunted 
in Alaska every year for the past twelve and 


| have never thought much of killing a moose 





or a brown bear. I go for the rest and to 
get away from business. The moose in ques- 


ter. Our weather is such that we can keep 
the meat until March hanging in a shed or 
any out-building. I also got a brown beat 
measuring 9 feet 11 inches, and a small 
black. 

I am also sending you a moose picture 
taken when the snow was heavy and they 
were hungry. You will note they have shed 
their horns. H. L. GENTSCH. 

Alaska. 
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Game in Mexico 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After three years 
of drouth and scarcity of small game we 
have had a good year and the small game— 
quail, rabbits and doves—have come back. 
[hey weren’t exterminated but had emi- 
crated to better feeding grounds, and now 
the cheery call of bob-white and the whistle 
of the blue Mexican quail can be heard in 
nearly all of their old-time haunts. Deer 
also are not so hard to find. A friend of 
mine went out hunting with a light last 
week and only shined a bobcat. In the 
morning he started out quail hunting with 
714 chilled shot, but found no quail; instead 
he jumped six deer on the ground he had 
been over the night before. They stood and 
looked at him at fifty yards’ range before 
they ran—three bucks and a doe with two 
large fawns. I told him it served him right 
for hunting them in that cowardly, unsports- 
manlike way, but he wanted meat and 
couldn’t see it that way. With him meat 
was meat, and the easiest way to get it the 
best. 

Were it not for the informal revolutions 
that have turned Mexico upside down dur- 
ing the past ten years, I believe that by 
now I would have been in the guiding busi- 
ness here at the border. Due to my writings 
in several of the magazines devoted to sport, 
| have received many inquiries from Ameri- 
can sportsmen as to what this part of Mex- 
ico has to offer, and had to discourage 
every one of them by telling them the plain 
truth—that altho there was plenty of large 
and small game to be found here, and some 
excellent bass fishing, that it was too dan- 
gerous for men not acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs of the people to venture 
in during these troublous times. Now it is 
very quiet and orderly in this region, but 
the vexatious passport regulations and those 
in regard to passing arms and ammunition 
over the border are keeping some “dudes” 
out of a lot of good hunting at a relatively 
small cost as compared to hunts in Alaska 
or the Cassiars. 

Stanley Graham of Chicago wrote to me 
about hunting cougar in Coahuila and I had 
to tell him that at that time, tho cougars 
were said to abound some eighty miles from 
here, that bandits were even more abundant 
and much more troublesome; that he was 
safer in Chicago, altho our climate was a 
much milder one, that fairly invites one out 
of doors. 

Just think of the variety of game to be 
found here: Black-tail, white-tail, Mexican 
white-tails and an unidentified variety of 
deer found in a remote part of the state 
that is said to be striped. An American 
friend of mine, an old hunter, killed two of 
them and said he had never seen any deer 
like them in twenty years in the Southwest. 
hen antelope, peccaries, cougar, bear, tiger 
cats, bobcats, wolf, fox, coon, badger and 
coyote, besides cotton-tail and jackrabbits 
galore, with beaver in many of the streams. 
Mink also are reported, as well as otter, but 
[ have never seen them. Wild turkeys 
abound in many places. A man about thirty 
niles down the river from here, while driv- 
ng along the main road to the next town, 

ot into a bunch of turkeys that ran across 
the road and bagged four at one shot a 

uple of weeks ago. 

Sandhill cranes, ducks and geese also stop 

some of the lakes and ponds on the 
iries, but wildfowl shooting is not one 
the best lines of sport. There are at 
st three varieties of quail here, and 
ilrie chickens—stragglers from Texas— 
ve been seen here, but the natives have 
name for them, they are so rare. The 
ly strictly game fish found here are large- 
uth bass, that are in every spring branch 

d stream of any size; but perch, catfish, 

spergou (drum), eels, buffalo and other 
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STOLL COLLAPSIBLE. 
LUGGAGE CARRIER 
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#35 PERFECTION. 
TOURIST TENT 























































































































every outdoor sleeping requirement. Its adjustable legs straddle the 


seats of any touring car Without changes it can be used in any wall 
tent, auto tent, porch, lawn orinthe house. The frame is reinforced 
all steel, built upon the same spring systems &s the 5-a Outfit “sagless, 
non-stretchable and long lasting. Folds 45 inches long by 5 inches 


thick. Weight 46 pounds. Price $26.00. Write for catalog 


Stoll Camp Table and Outing Seat 


Our No.20 Camp Table has strong and rigid steel base with shutter 
collapsing top all of which foldsinto a compact carrying case used as 
atable cover. You'll find it an indispensable camp convenience. 
Write for catalog 


Our New No. 7 Outing Seat isa marvel of compactness when fold- 


ed and supports 300 pounds. Its folding principle is the same as our 
camp table and its seat provides a carryingcase. Weight 2% pounds, 
folds into bundle 24g x 11 inches. Write for catalog, 
Stoll Collapsible Carri 

Nothing like it. It collapses on the outer edge of running board en- 
tirely out of the way and is instantly adjusted to any height. When 
half high the doors willclear. One glance shows its utility, desirability 
and tremendous advantages over any other. Write for catalog 


Stoll Perfection Tourist Tent 


Our No. 365 Perfection Tourist Tent is made of 0. D water-proof 
army shelter duck, 8x9 feet, large enough to sleep four people, easily 
and quickly set up. Has one jointed pole, two screened windows, sod 
cloth and awning front. Folds into a 5-inch by 48-inch bundle ana 
weighs, complete, 28 pounds. It is the idealcamper’s home. Write 


Stoll Camp Pail 


Our No. 6 Camp Pail has 10 quart capacity, collapses instantly 
made of heavy brown waterproof duck. Crush it flat and push under 
floor mat or cushion. Holds hot or cold water and stands unsupported 
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when filled. No metal frame. Opens instantly by pulling handle 
—— A 100% Stoll Outfit means 100% camp com. 
com £7\\ fort and pleasure—“pretty soft rough stuff. 
s35 i a eas Live wire dealers everywhere handle the line. 
iS: a, JE a a a Look ’em up or write for catalog, and name 
sss gm —_IL)\- of nearest dealer- 
sss lod ° 
r=: | _jJ— i! The Stoll Manufacturing Co. 
o=s i=——, 3272 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 
ses “FF = 
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Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to 


advertisers 























“It took me six years to find out about this 
bait.”"—Lou. J. Eppinger. 








“Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 
~ “Six years ago a fellow came into my sporting 
goods store asking for a split ring and a treble 
hook. 

“I thought nothing about it, but pretty soon 
in come some more fellows for more split rings 
and treble hooks. 


“Season after season they kept coming, more 
and more of ’em each year, until my curiosity 
was aroused and I’d ask ’em what in thunder 
they were doin’ with ’em. No answer, but a 
knowin’ look and a wise wink. 

“Well, sir, I knew they had somethin’ awful 
good or they wouldn’t be keepin’ so mum, so I 
got to nosin’ around and finally discovered that 
one of my old customers had been making these 
‘mystery spoons’ and selling them to his friends, 
until finally ‘most everybody in Detroit was usin’ 
them. 

“Last summer I verified a report that 36 pike 
had been caught on this spoon at Echo Lake, 
Mich., in one morning! 

“So I am selling the whole bait now—and I 
call it the OSPREY DARDEVLE casting and 
trolling spoon. If your dealer hasn’t gotten 
them yet, I’ll send it anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, postpaid, for 85 cents. Made 
in 26 different finishes, all proven successful; the 
one shown above is one of the killers. Made of 
solid brass; weight, 1 ounce; length, 314 inches; 
width, 1 inch. 

“It wiggles and wobbles and whirls. 

“Casts farther than other baits, and with less 
effort. Rides high or low, controlled with your 
rod and reel.” 


Send Today for Your Osprey 
Silk Casting Line 


“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they 
won't rot, are braided so they shoot thru the 
guides like greased lightning, and are guaranteed 
to stand anything excepting rough or cracked 
guides. “Osprey” lines have stood the test for 
ten years 

Present Prices Are: 
15-lb. test, $2.00; 20-lb. test, $2.75 
28-lb. test, $3.00; 26-Ib. test, $3.25 
80-lb. test, $3.75; 12-lb. test, spec’l, 50 yds., $1.65 
(Postpaid) 


The 26 and 30-lb. test are suitable for salt 
water fishing as well as muscallonge and other 


large fish Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
samples and ‘‘dope sheet.” 
Announcement 
At last I am in a position to advise insistent 
inquirers that I now have an Enameled Silk Fly 
Line, which I can offer to my many patrons 


without hesitation. 

This is the Fly Line you and I have wished 
for. 

And now it’s a reality. 

The “OSPREY” Enameled Line is_ braided 
solid from the finest Silk, carefully enameled un- 
der Pressure Process, which produces a smooth, 
hard and perfect finish that will not crack or 
kink. 

This line will stand any amount of hard usage 
without showing signs of wear. 

The color is a rich brown, checked with black. 


It is possible to make a cheaper line, but it 
would not be the “OSPREY” Enameled Line, 
upon which no expense has been spared to pro- 


duce the best, and the best only. 

“OSPREY” Enameled Lines have the same 
guarantee as the rest of the family of “OSPREY.” 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

The “OSPREY” Enameled Line is strictly a 
Fly Line, and is not to be confused with the 

Famous Osprey Waterproof Casting Line. 


PRICES OF OSPREY PRESSURE 
PROCESSED ENAMELED LINES 
FOR FLY-FISHING 


° or . e 
Put up in 25-yd. coils, 100 yds. connected 


Size H—18-lb. test..........$2.50 for coil of 25 yds. 
Size G—24-lb. test . 2.85 for coil of 25 yds. 
Size F—28-lb. test . 8.15 for coil of 25 yds. 
Size E—33-lb. test 3.90 for coil of 25 yds. 
Size D—88-Ib. test 4.50 for coil of 25 yds. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
310 East Congress St. Dept.L. Detroit, Mich. 
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coarse fish are found in abundance where 
automobile game-hogs or Japanese fishermen 
have not found and cleaned them out. 


A. D. TeEmpPLe. 


“Ducks Is Ducks” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One frequently sees 
in print the oft-used quotation, “Pigs is 
Pigs,” adapted from a story by a learned, 
entertaining writer, but again a story of 
“Ducks is Ducks” may be greatly different. 
For instance, on the cool evening of Novem- 
ber 6th, after the excitement of election day 
had subsided, three of Idaho’s intrepid duck 
hunters left the city of Blackfoot and took 
to the tall and uncut areas of Springfield 
surrounding the lodge of the Six Club, whose 
archives fairly bulge with unwritten stories 
of mighty prowess, the result largely of the 
fertile imagination of the club members. 
Just why the mind of the duck hunter should 


Mexico. 




















THE DUCKS THAT “STUMPED” BEEBE 
wander or his sénse of fitness of things de- 
sert him upon his arrival at the hunting 
ground is a mystery which many sporting 
writers have endeavored to solve—but to get 
back to the subject, ducks: 

Among the party was one C. S. Beebe, 
world’s champion duck shooter (if you will 
take his word for it). No duck ever flew 
within his range of vision but he could give 
its proper species, nick-name, the particular 
tribe from which its ancestors flopped, and 
name its habitat; and after that cumbersome 
history, casually raise his trusty Winchester 
repeater and drop exactly five 7% chilled 
shot in a vital spot on the unfortunate bird, 
bringing him swiftly to earth with a thud 
any place within a radius of one mile. Did 
I say there were no exceptions? Well, yes. 
there is one exception, but it only proves the 
rule. 

On this particular November day a pair of 
unsuspecting ducks of a species unknown to 
Beebe came within his range and fell at his 
feet, victims of his unerring aim. The 
species “stumped” the trio present, including 
Beebe, who, after careful examination from 
every angle, finally remarked, “Well, ducks 
is ducks, and it doesn’t make a durned bit 
of difference what animal hatched the eggs.” 
But the club thought differently, and I am 
asking readers or others for information as 
to the species of the ducks in the accompany- 
ing photograph. Hoping you are the same, 
I am for education in duckology. 


5. 1. A. 








Colorado Sportsmen—Notice! 


You have in your state now a live, progres 
sive and growing sportsman’s organization— 
the Colorado Game and Fish Protective As- 
sociation—with branches in nearly every 
county of the state, numbering many hun. 
dreds of men who, realizing the danger to 
our game, have banded together and are 
standing firm on a platform of game protec- 
tion. It is the DUTY of every Colorado 
sportsman to join this organization. It needs 
your support now more than ever. The dues 
are: benefactor, $100; donor, $50; life mem- 
bership, $25; regular membership, $1.50. 
Every sportsman should contribute in accord- 
ance with his means. Address for further 
particulars John H. Hatton, Sec’y-Treas.. 463 
Postoffice Building, Denver, Colo. 





Protective Work in Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Montana has been 
in recent years a big-game paradise—truly 
a treasure state in this respect as well as in 
many other ways. Observing sportsmen in 
Montana, as well as many from outside her 
borders, have recently had reason to feel 
alarmed at the serious condition of the game 
here. There has been a great deal of piece- 
meal discussion of the game situation. The 
time is ripe for serious consideration of the 
whole problem of game management. 

With this in mind, the Montana State 
Sportsmen’s Association, thru its legislative 
and law committee, presented a measure to 
the Seventeenth Legislative Assembly, the 
chief feature of which called for a re-organi- 
zation of the Fish and Game Commission 
with the view of taking that department ab- 
solutely out of politics. The bill as drafted 
gives a commission of five members, not 
more than three of whom may belong to one 
political party, full and complete control of 
Montana’s fish, game and wild life, with 
power and authority to close districts for the 
protection of game and to close waters for 
the purpose of protecting and propagating 
fish. Into the hands of this commission is 
given the appointment of the state fish and 
game warden and his deputies, all of whom 
are placed upon a civil service basis, and 
must pass an examination as to their know). 
edge of Montana’s fish, game and wild life. 
With the Fish and Game Commission re. 
organized under the provisions of this meas- 
ure, the interest of sportsmen thruout all 
Montana will be centered in a definite pro- 
gram for re-stocking the streams of the state 
with game fish fingerlings, rather than with 
fry, as has been done in the past with very 
unsatisfactory results; and included in this 
program are provisions for the protection 
and distribution of native and imported 
game birds, as well as an attempt to control 
the distribution of the flight of migratory 
waterfowl over the state. This program an- 
ticipates the establishment of such game pre- 
serves, bird sanctuaries and migratory rest- 
ing and feeding grounds as shall best aid in 
the protection, conservation and propagation 
of Montana’s valuable wild life. 

As a result of the work now being carried 
on by the State Sportsmen’s Association a 
new spirit of sportsmanship is developing in 
Montana, one that is going to prove a grea! 
aid to the game wardens in preventing viola- 
tiens of state and federal game laws, and 
which will give unlimited support to the work 
of the State Fish and Game Commission. 

Montana, with its vast area, equaling tha! 
of as many as eight of the New England 
states, its grand mountains, beautiful valleys. 
broad prairies and rushing Montana streams. 
is due to become the summer playground of 
the nation, and to its great program of other 
pleasures the sportsmen of the state propose 
to add those of rare opportunities for larg: 
and small game hunting and the best of 
trout fishing. M. S. Carpenter, Sec’y. 


Montana State Sportsman’s Ass’n 
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American Food and Game Fishes.................. 6.35 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)...... 3.65 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them........ 1.50 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 


of America (James A. Henshall) 3.10 
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Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans). ioe 
Modern Rifle, ‘The (Bevis & Donovan)........ 1 
Moose Book (Merrill) ...............0000.000.... . 6 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer)........0.0..00......... 4 
wright), new and revised edition 1 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)...... 2 
Ring- Necked Grizzly (Miller) =% :o 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) 5 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 5.25 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) 1.90 
All About Airedales (Palmer) 1.10 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller) . 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)... 2.60 
cloth ..... 2.00 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


non-sinkable; 


Fairs. 
Catalogue. 


681 Harrison St., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








Telescope Mountings 


with clickwindage ad- 

justment, interchange- 

able base. Recoil base for Springfields. 
Telescopes and Mounting, $50 and up 


R. NOSKE 
Manufacturer of Telescope Mountings 
35 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Puncture proof ™ 
tube free. 


Prices cutin half. The )) 
excellent service they'll } 
give will make you one 
of the thousands now 
using SPAULDING 
TIRES exclusively. 
Guaranteed 
6000 Miles 
Specialdoubletreadtiresbuilt } 
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Trappers 


We are custom tanners 

of all kinds of hides you catch. 

We tan and dress them in our 

own factory and make them up 

into coats, robes, gloves, mit- 
tens and 


LADIES’ FURS 


When asking for our circular 
mention the kind of fur you 
have to be made up. We are 
taxidermists on rug work and 
and mounted game heads of all 
kinds. We tan and pluck bea- 
ver skins very beautiful. 


W. W. WEAVER 
CUSTOM TANNER 
READING, MICHIGAN 





Tires Tires 
34n6 oes. = " 
33x44 1 
34x46 13.00 
7 Puncture- 
AY Proof Tube 


FREE 33x4 11.00\37x5 
RELINER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 
Every tire guaranteed. Send $2.00 de- 
it on oe tire ordered, or deduct 5% 
iscount if full amount accompanies order. 9 a 
We'll ship subject to your examination. } 

State straight side, ci. plain or non-skid 
desired. Prompt shipment—order today. f 


SPAULDING TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
1654 OGDEN Ave-Dept MEM CHICAGO, ILL. 















| Referred to Our Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With your permis 














34 Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 

Catch Fish, other fur- -bearing animals 
5 in large numbers, with the 

Galvanized Steel Wire Trap, It 
ade in 


Bow, Folding. 
catches them lik 
allsizes. Write for 


ke a fly-trap catches flies 


escriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attr acting all kinds 
of fish. J. F.Gregory, Dept, 205, Lebanon, Mo. 


sion I would like to call upon your readers 
for some information relative to a proposed 
hunting trip to extend from El Paso, Tex 
to the Canadian border. It is the intention 
of the gentlemen who will make this trip to 
confine their hunting largely to chasing bears 
and lions. Of course, part of the trip will 





be made simply as a sight-seeing trip, or out- 
ing. However, the party wants to be in 
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striking distance of good bear and lion terri- 
tery at all times if possible. 

It is the present plan to reach El Paso, 
Tex., about March 15th, and to follow the 
chosen course until stopped by winter. No 
trouble or expense will be spared in making 
the hunt a pleasure and a success. A prac- 
tical and experienced guide with four assist- 
ants will be in charge of the outfit. No par- 
ticular route has been definitely decided 
upon. However, the following tentative 
route is being considered: 

Leaving El Paso, the train will enter the 
Organ Range of mountains directly north of 
El Paso; traversing this range, the course 
leads thru San Andreas Range, Summit 
Oscuro Mountains, Chupadero Mesa, Animas 
Hills, Pedernal Mountains, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; thence it strikes the Continental 
Divide and follows same into Colorado to 
State Bridge on Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
road; thence thru Gore Range to Steamboat 
Springs, Colo.; thence down Bear River to 
the Utah line; thence it follows a westerly 
course thru Uinta Mountains to Marion, 
Utah; thence north to Garden City, Utah, on 
Bear Lake; thence thru Bear River Range, 
Aspen Ridge and Black Foot Mountains to 
Idaho Falls. From Idaho Falls it follows a 
northerly course to Bitter Root Mountains; 
thence Bitter Root Range to Clark Fork, 
Idaho; thence to Kootenai Falls; thence fol- 
lowing the Kootenai River to the Canadian 
Border. 

I would like to have suggestions from prac- 
tical sportsmen who are familiar with all or 
any part of the territory thru which the 
above itinerary will lead as to the advisa- 
bility of following the above course or in 
selecting a different one. It has been sug- 
gested that possibly better bear hunting 
could be obtained by following a course 
thru the extreme western part of New Mex- 
ico, Colo., thru the eastern part of Utah and 
Idaho and along the Continental Divide in 
Western Montana. 

I am in need of some practical information 
along this line, and I will greatly appreciate 
any information or suggestions relative to 
either of the routes any brother sportsman 
would care to make. M. H. Goope. 

P. O. Box 1246, Ponca City, Okla. 





Game : Field Ricochets 


P. C. Petersen of North Bend, Wash., 
owner of a pack of trailing hounds, and a 
great enthusiast at bear and lion hunting, 
writes to the editor of Outdoor Life: “Some 
day you and I ought to frame up a real 
spring hunt after the big brown bears of 
Alaska on some of the Alaska islands. 1 
know of several places not hunted once in 
five years where the travel can all be done 
by canoe or gas boats.” 

A suggestion that the editor of Outdoor 
Life receives with deep interest, particularly 
because Mr. Petersen has for many years 
been known as a great bear hunter, and also 
because the editor hopes some day soon to 
be able to take just such a trip as Mr. Peter- 
sen proposes.—Editor. 


On December 6th, at Los Angeles, Calif., 
the Camp Fire Club of Los Angeles held its 
first annual banquet and election of officers. 
There are similar organizations in New York 
and Chicago, but this organization is the 
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MOTORCYCLING IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 


At this time of the year, when so many of America’s elect are in the South and Palm Beach, 
with its palm-shaded roadways and balmy climate, it is interesting to notice that the motorcycle is 
fast becoming one of the most popular modes of travel. It has been justly recognized as the most 
convenient and economical way of “getting around’; at the same time making it possible for the 
passengers to enjoy the tropical atmosphere to the utmost. 


only one of the kind west of Chicago. 
Thirty members were present. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Dr. Norman Bridge; first vice-president, Dr. 
Edward D. Jones; second vice-president, 
J. M. Danzinger; third vice-president, Dr. 
John B. Comstock; secretary, Dr. E. C. 
Blackwell; treasurer, Dr. G. A. Seroggs; 
financial secretary, Capt. S. M. Spaulding; 
chairman membership committee, L. F. 


Clark. 
Phil B. Matchenbacher of Klamath Falls, 


Ore., was a member of a hunting party com- 
posed of a dozen sportsmen that spent a 
week in the deer fields near Klamath Falls 
the past season. They secured twelve nice 
bucks. 

“Maintenance of the Fur Supply” is the 
title of a booklet recently issued by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey at Washington, 
D. C. It is of great interest to trappers, 
sportsmen and game conservationists, and is 
sent gratis on request. 


Sportsmen who have heard of the famous 
Wyoming grizzly, “Old Bob,” will be inter- 
ested to know that this bear is no more, he 
having been killed by Dan Stevenson, an 
attache of the United States Biological Sur- 


vey. The editor of Outdoor Life, in the 
company of Lawrence Nordquist as guide, 
trailed “Old Bob” in Wyoming for several 
days eight years ago, but the wily old beast 
eluded his pursuers. 





Dates of Shedding of Horns 


Below are the dates on which examples of 
some of the species of deer and the Ameri- 
can antelope dropped their horns in the 
National Zoological Park at Washington, 
D. C., during the season of 1919-1920, com- 
piled by N. Hollister for the Journal of 
Mammalogy: 


Barasingha deer............ Dec. 13; Jan. 29 
Prong-horned antelope.................. Dec. 23 
Virginia deert...................... Jan. 25, 27, 29 
BigGRtOled GOEL «vcr cccccsceeseccseseun Jan. 26 





BIR RNIN osiishins os ciavedvaccesccaesaeenl Feb. 24 
American elk.............. 


European red deer March 23 
Japanese deer ............ ..March 31 
UIE UG OR oi cssicccccccccsccecpeccusns April 8 
Cn a. ee nea E May 3 
Sambar 
Hog-deer 





It would be interesting to have dates from 
other zoological gardens, both in America 
and Europe, for comparison. 





A. VIERS, Box 391, 





Hook sizes—1 to 8, 10 cts. each; 1-0 and 2-0, 15 cts. each; 3-0 
and 4-0, 20 cts. each; 5-0 and 6-0, 25 cts.each. At your dealers. 
Ifhecan’t supply you, hooks will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Descriptive booklet on request. Liberal discount to dealers. 


RED LODGE, MONT. 


‘THE SURE CATCH PATENT FISH HOOK 
THE HOOK THAT HOOKS THEM No. 
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Alaska Eagles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The eagles in Alas- 
ka destroy more wild game by killing the 
young than all the hunters that visit Alaska. 
I enclose you a picture of a golden eagle 
that I killed, and which measured with a 
steel tape 98 inches from tip to tip. Mr. 
Young and I killed ten or twelve of these 

















98-IN. FROM TIP TO TIP 


large birds, and every one was in fine shape, 
showing that he had plenty to eat all the 
time, 

I believe that if the government would put 
a bounty on the heads of the eagles it would 
not only be the means of increasing the wild 
life in Alaska, but it would be the means of 
increasing the large game to a very large 
extent. Eagles the size of the one shown in 
the picture are capable of catching and kill- 
ing most any young animal, including a goat 
or sheep, until they are fully half grown. 


Texas. Dick CHAPMAN. 








Depletion of Montana Elk 


he Montana State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, thru its secretary, M. S. Carpenter, of 
Belzrade, sounds a warning against another 
general slaughter of elk and a re-enactment 
of the sickening and unsportsmanlike scenes 
witnessed about the Gardiner entrance to the 
Yellowstone Park the winter of 1919-1920. 

e association says that the elk is being 
sent the same route as the buffalo is very 
‘nt from the following statement of 

In the fall of 1915 there were in 
wht is known as the Northern elk herd of 
Ye\lowstone Park some 25,000 head; in the 
spr-ng of 1917 there were about 19,000 head; 
in ‘ne winter of 1919-1920 there was a fur- 
reduction in this herd, thru legal hunt- 
ine winter kill and tooth-hunters, until last 
Sp! ng it was estimated there were but 12,000 

remaining—a depletion in five years of 
than 50 per cent. 



































When Do We Eat? 


HEN the appetite talks you’ve got to take 

notice. And you'll find the shortest route 
to a big, clean, hunger-satisfying meal, just like 
home cooking via the AMERICAN KAMKOOK. 
This two-burner stove is set up and going full 
blast in a jiffy—burns gasoline or distillate with- 
out smoke, soot or odor. Windproof, safe, de- 
pendable—that’s why more than 100,000 tourists 
and campers prepare their own meals the Kamp- 
kook way. Be sure you get the AMERICAN 
KAMPKOOK, look for the name plate. At 


sporting goods and hardware stores. 


Write for the KAMPKOOK folder showing also 
the Kampkook kitchenette and Folding Handle 
Fry Pans. 





IT'S ALL INSIDE 
SIZE FOLDED 14:8*3IN. 
WEIGHT 8.LBS. 


price ww u.s. $900 








American Gas Machine Co. 
830 Clark Street Albert Lea, Minn. 
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| Dall De Weese, sportsman, well 
| Formerly Chi- known all over the country 
| cago's Premier writes; 
Taxidermist. | 
. | 
| Prof. Stainsky | 
| 
| ‘My moosehead and these two 
| caribou heads are certainly the | 
work of an artist; they are not 
stuffed, but are mounted in the 
natural pose and features of the 
living animal. I cannot com- 
pliment youtoohighly, and your 
work displays the best art of a 


naturalist and a master hand of 


INDESTRUCTIBLE GUN CASE | 


|| In building this perfect gun case, Capt. Hardy || 
| combined his expert gun knowledge with his 


| 
Yours very truly, ce | years of experience in manufacturing the finest J 
DALL DE WEESE | 

7 


any specimens in my collection, 
which numbers forty-five and 
done in all parts of the United 
States. 


cowboy saddles made. 
Gun case is hand made--every stitch--frem finest || 
Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis | 


California Saddle Leather, hermetically sealed 
to highest grade truckboard frame. It is hand |) 
tailored and not only fits your gun but protects || 
: ; x } ; 
World Fairs. it. Stende 200 lbs. pressure wit bout crushing 
Enclose stamp for descriptive 
Write for prices, circular and prices. 
Established 1874 

















CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
P. O. BOX 1384 DENVER, COLO. 














Stainsky Taxidermy & Fur Company 


| Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


SAVE 257 to 607 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


m™ Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
wgato new, Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 


listing hundreds of money saving bargains ino 














Fishermen 72,vit be the 


$75.00 Gold PRIZE CONTEST 
for largest fish caught on 


**‘SILVER CREEK’’ MINNOWS 
Ask Your Dealer or send for descriptive circulars 


SILVER CREEK NOVELTY WORKS 


Dowagiac, Michigan 











acodssoldon 10 days’ Free Trial. Money 
‘i back if not satisfied. You take nochances dealing with us. 
We have been in the photographic business over l6 yrs, Write now. 


| 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 213 124 S. Wabash Av. Chicago, HL 











SOUND SLEEP ON A SPRING BED IN YOUR CAR 
WHILE CAMPING or TOURING is yours when you get 
your INDISPENSABLE AUTO BED. Costs little, 
lasts for years, fits any car, sets up in five minutes. Test- 
ed to 600 pounds. Every user a booster. 


Write for folder. 
COLBURN MFG. CO. SPOKANE, WASH. 
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The “GLOWURM” ee 


(Trade Mark) 
Pat'd Nov., 1920 


Something new in fish lures 
It looks like a big worm 
with bright stripes, It is jointed 
and wiggles through the water like 
something alive—it’s the motion 
that attracts the fish, Bass, Pick- 
erel, Pike and Muscallonge. Tried 
out for three years before being put 
on the market. Only a limited num- 
ber can be turned out this season. 
Get your order in at once, Mr. Fish- 
erman, $1.00 postpaid. 


Oliver & Gruber 


Medical Lake, Wash. 
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BEAR, LION and CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, Our Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs inthe West. Dee: 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Many years’ experience in huntingin the 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


ANDERSON & STEVENS YAMPA, COLO. 














SAVE $30 






Surner-creich 
rinst’ Binocular 


Finest 


Now at Cut Price! 


Save $30 on this genuine 6x30 Ultra Luminous Turner- 
Reich Naval Day and Night Prism Binocular while 
this special limited stock lasts. Here is a truly ex- 
traordinary opportunity to get a pairof these world- 





famous Binoculars at a tremendous cut in price. 
Every pair brand new—direct from factory. 

Genuine Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars, manufac- 

tured by the Gundlach-Manhattan Optic al Company 


of Rochester, N. Y. Six power. Standard everywhere 
for their mechanical perfection and precision. Meet 
the severe requirements of U.S. Navy and British. War 
Department. Thirty millimeter objective admits 60 
per cent. more light to the eye. Individual pupilary ad- 
justments make them suitable for any eyes. Revoly 
ing light screens in eye-piece for fog, mist and sun. 
Write today before this great offer is withdrawn. 


Regular Price $65. $ 3 4a” 


Special Cut Price 
While Stock Lasts 
ane only Prism Binocular having a field of vision of 140 


ards at 1,000 yards distance. Furnished complete 
with handsome solid leather case, straps for both Bi- 
nocularend case. You can find no better Binocular. 


Remember, these are brand new 
Turner-Reich guarantee. 


Send Your Order NOW 


Write today before this amazing barg rain is with- 
drawn. Send name, address and O, or express 
Money Order for only $34.75. (We pay war tax.) We 
guarantee to refund your meney if these Binoculars are 
not exactly as represented. 


DAVID STRONG COMPANY 


and backed by the 





TAX 
PAID 
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Dept. V323, Chicago 
DAVID STRONG CO., Dept. V323, Chicago. 
Enclosed is oa Money Order for $34.75 
for which please send me Turner-Reich Binocular 
with case and straps. If 1 am not entirely satisfied I 

may return it and you will refund money in full. 

Name 

NG cc es ivissstotanspccancsnssosictvacensipitiga 

City State 

Notr.—Readers of Outdoor Life can order Binocular 
above described in perfect confidence. The Pub- 
lisher’s Guarantee, as well as that of David Strong | 
Company, protects you absolutely against risk. 





The Pony Express 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September 
number of Outdoor Life on page 187, under 
the caption of “The Pony Express in the 
Early 50s,” is a letter written by Walter 
Henry Fry of New York to Chauncey 
Thomas, asking him for some information 
in regard to the pony express riders in the 
50s. Evidently Mr. Fry is seeking some 
authentic information as to the costume or 
uniform worn by the pony express riders, 
also their equipment. As Mr. Thomas in 
his reply had very little to say in regard 
to either uniform or equipment, I am taking 
the liberty—with apologies to Mr. Thomas— 
to butt in on other people’s correspondence 
and furnish Mr. Fry with the information 
he desires. 

The story of the Pony Express has always 
been one of great interest to me, and I have 
had the good fortune to meet and converse 
a number of times on the subject with that 
grand old man, Col. Alexander Majors, who 
was one of the partners in the Pony Express. 
As Col. Majors was one of the organizers 
of the company, and intimately associated 
with it during its existence, I consider him 
one of the best authorities on the subject. 
I also learned much of interest from one 
of the postmasters on the route who handled 
the pony mail, and from the late Col. W. F. 
Cody (“Buffalo Bill’), who was one of the 
riders. Have seen and examined some of 
the saddles used, also some rare old photo- 
graphs of a few of the riders, taken at the 
time they were engaged in riding, and in 
the costume used. I mention the above to 
show the source of my information. How- 
ever, what I have to say can be easily veri- 
fied by referring to any standard work on 
the subject, also historical matter on file at 
Washington. 

The Pony Express opened for business 
April 3rd, 1860. The long journey across 
half the continent was divided into sections 
of seventy or 100 miles. Each rider was 
assigned to a section which included several 
relays of ponies; this required a force of 
about eighty riders and over 400 ponies. 
I believe Mr. Thomas has been somewhat 
misinformed when he states that “all kinds 
of men rode the line, from ‘Buffalo Bill,’ a 
strapping six-footer, weighing about 200 
pounds, down to the more or less imaginary 
rider.” True, those riders were of all na- 
tionalities, creeds and temperament, but 
nevertheless they all had to possess certain 
qualifications in order to be accepted as a 
rider, viz., a tough and hardy constitution, 
light weight and ability to ride the most 
vicious horses. Of course, at times there 
were exceptions, when a rider had been 
killed or disabled and no extra rider at 
hand; it was then necessary, in order not 
to delay the express. to take the first man 
that could be found willing to make the 
trip. I am at a loss to know just what 
strapping six-foot, 200 pound “Buffalo Bill” 
Mr. Thomas refers to. The only Buffalo 
Bill I can find in the list of Pony Express 
riders is William F. Cody. If Mr. Thomas 
means the late Col. W. F. Cody, he cer- 
tainly has been misinformed. Col. Cody 
was born in 1846 and was therefore fifteen 
years of age when he rode Pony Express. 
It does not seem possible that Col. Cody 
had attained his full growth at the early 
age of fifteen years. It is a well-known fact 
that when he applied for the position of 
Pony Express rider he was at first refused 
on account of his youth. 

A strapping six-foot, 200-pounder would 
certainly have made a different impression 
so far as youthful appearances go. Col. 
Cody said that when he rode the Pony 
Express his weight was about 138 pounds 


| and it was only by a letter of recommenda- 


tion from Mr. Russell—president of the line 
that Jack Slade, a division agent, con- 





sented to take him on trial. Col. Alexander 
Majors said that all the riders were young 
men selected for their nerve and general fit 
ness, and particularly on account of their 
light weight. Few, if any, of the riders 
weiged over 135 pounds. Jim Beatley was 
about the heaviest rider on the line, weigh 
ing about 160 pounds, while the lightes: 
rider was a young fellow that went by the 
name of “Little Yank.” He was about 
twenty-five years old and did not weigh over 
100 pounds. The usual average weight was 
around 125 to 135 pounds, and the age of 
the riders varied from seventeen to thirty 
five years, except Buffalo Bill, the youngesi 
rider of them all, who was but fifteen years 
old, and one other who was about forty 
years old. 

The pay of the Pony Express riders wa: 
fixed at from $100 to $150 a month and 
board. Buffalo Bill and a few others who 
had extra risks from riding thru Indian 
infested country, and obliged to take their 
lives in their own hands, were paid $150 
for their services. 

No effort was made to uniform the riders 
They dressed as their individual fancy dic 
tated, the usual costume being a buckskin 
hunting-shirt, cloth trousers tucked into a 
pair of high boots, and a cap or slouch 
hat, usually the slouch hat. All rode 
armed. At first a Spencer rifle was carried 
strapped across the back in addition to a 
pair of army (Colt) revolvers in their hol- 
sters, and a hunting knife. The revolvers. 
together with cartridges, were furnished by 
the War Department. The rifle, however, 
was soon found to be useless and was aban- 
doned as they were not expected to fight. 
but to run away. Their weapons were to 
be used only in emergencies. The equip 
ment of the ponies was a light riding saddle 
and bridle with the saddle bags or mochils 
of heavy leather. These had holes cut in 
them so that they would slip over the horn 
and tree of the saddle. The saddle, bridle 
and mochila were strong and durable and 
so constructed that the combined weight of 
the three was only thirteen pounds, which 
was considered a light weight for such arti 
cles at that time. The saddle was built 
very much on the lines of the Western stock 
saddle having a horn. When covered with 
the mochila they had the appearance of 
being much heavier, but the strong, light 
frame weighed very little. Most of the 
weight was in the stirrups and mochila. The 
mochila had four pockets called cantinas. 
one in’ each corner, so as to have one in 
front and one behind each leg of the rider 
and the weight equally distributed. In these 
the mail was placed. Three of _ these 
pockets were locked and opened en route 
at military posts and at Salt Lake City, and 
under no circumstances at any other place 
The fourth was for way stations for which 
each station keeper had a key. The same 
mochila was transferred from pony to pony 
and from rider to rider until it was carried 
from one terminus to the other. The let- 
ters before being placed in the pockets were 
wrapped in oil silks to preserve them. 

The stock used by the Pony Expres: 
riders was in every way superior to any: 
thing possessed bv the Indians. Most of 
the ponies on the western half of the route 
were selected California mustangs, fourteen 
and one-half hands high, weighing unde’ 
900 pounds. In a race for life on the vlain- 
the pony riders, mounted on these California 
ponies, could soon leave the redskins far 1' 
the rear. It was not long before the Indian: 
found out that they were not in it in suc! 
a race. Often the relay stations were 3! 
tacked in order to obtain possession of 
these fleet ponies. At the beginning of this 
undertaking one of the partners. Mr. Rus 
sell, thru his agent at Salt Lake (i' 
bought some 200 ponies besides large nun 
bers in California, Towa and Missou' 
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Horseflesh in the early 60s—the kind needed 
for this enterprise—cost a good deal of 
money, and for many of the animals bought, 
$200 each was paid. The ponies purchased 
in Iowa and Missouri were used mostly on 
the eastern end of the line. They were 
selected for their speed and endurance and 
in every way measured up well with the 
hardy California ponies. While these ponies 
were par excellent for this particular enter- 
prise, the most of them were far too vicious 
for ordinary family use. An old Pony Ex- 
press blacksmith stated that so ugly was 





the character of the average pony used in | 


the service that it often required half a day 
to shoe some of the animals. He said those 
that Johnny Frey and Jim Beatley used to 
ride were the worst imps of Satan in the 
business. The only way they could be mas- 
tered was to throw them and get a rope 
around each foot and stake them out and 
have a man on the head and another on the 
body while he trimmed the feet and nailed 
the shoes on—and then they would squeal 
and bite all the time he was working with 
them. But, he adds, they were wonderful 
travelers; they never seemed to get tired. 
While these animals were invariably referred 


to as ponies, they were not ponies such as | 


the Indian pony, but small fleet American 
horses and California mustangs. 

However, in Colorado, according to Mr. 
Thomas, they may have used mules, plow- 
horses, goats, wheelbarrows and 200-pound 
riders on lines out of Denver, just so as 
to get it done. “Reddy and Dun’; but on 
the main line it required something quite 
different. Just a little serious thought as 
to the nature of the country traveled, the 
difficulties to be overcome crossing moun- 
tains and deserts and the treacherous rivers 
to be crossed without bridges. Consider the 
distance, 1,950 miles, and the dangers en- 
countered such as hostile Indians, road 
agents, floods and snow storms and acci- 
dents to horses and riders, and then take a 
glance at the record of time made; it can 
be found on file at Washington. At first the 
schedule was fixed at ten days, an average 
of eight miles an hour from start to finish. 
This was cut down to eight days, requiring 
an average speed of ten miles an hour. The 
quickest trip was made in seven days and 
seventeen hours, an average speed of 10.7 
miles per hour. ‘This record is sufficient 
evidence to prove that it could not be ac- 
complished with inferior horses and heavy 
riders, but then—no offense, Mr. Thomas— 
on second thought, the sort of an outfit you 
describe may have been necessary to nego- 
tiate those numerous plowed fields the riders 
encountered, and to carefully thread their 
way thru and to avoid collisions with the 
good citizens of Denver who were all, at 
that time, so busily engaged in staking out 
corner lots in Prairietown, said lots to be 
“Reddy and Dun” to unload on the unso- 
phisticated tenderfoot lured to the spot by 
those favorite western colors, or something. 

Col. Alexander Majors said that the Pony 
Express lasted less than eighteen months 
and was discontinued October 24, 1861, on 
completion of the Pacific Telegraph Line. 

It was this telegraph line and not the rail- 
road that caused grave doubts as to the 
ultimate success and life of the Pony Ex- 
press. That golden spike railroad kissing 
bee did not take place until seven years 
later, when the Pony Express was but a 
emory. 

While the works of Mark Twain are very 
nteresting, it is generally understood that 
‘hey cannot be taken seriously as authentic 
historical matter. Many of his subjects 

ere based on facts, but the trimmings 
were often creations of his fertile mind. 

As Mark Twain himself said, “The only 


( ference between truth and fiction is that 
hetion has to stick to what seems possible. 


Truth doesn’t.” M. S. GarreTson. 


New Jersey. 
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& Imbrie 


Here's the Tackle 
You Want 


When you are ready to buy your fishing tackle 
for the coming season, drop in at the store which 
shows the sign of the leaping dolphin, or the best 
dealer in your neighborhood, and see the Abbey 
& Imbrie line. 


Se ae 


“GLOWBODY MINNOW" 


Look into its quality. Learn how complete it is. 
Compare it with any other tackle you have ever 
seen. Then when you are sure that you cannot 
get finer tackle anywhere, go ahead and equip 
yourself for a record-breaking season. 


For 1921 the Abbey & Imbrie line has two fea- 
tures of special interest—the Centennial rod, a 
handsome piece of tackle at an attractive price, 
and the “Glowbody Minnow,” a new luminous 
lure for bass. These specials were introduced last 
season in connection with our Centennial celebra- 
tion, and the demand so far exceeded the supply 
that we have produced them in large volume for 
1921. 


as 


Be sure to see the Centennial rod and the 
“Glowbody Minnow” at your dealers. You will 
want them on sight. While you are there, inspect 
the rest of the Abbey & Imbrie line. It contains 
everything you need for angling—and whatever 
you buy will give you permanent satisfaction. 
The Abbey & Imbrie name takes care of that. 
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Can we help you with any details on ‘ 
‘*Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing’’ 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
10 Warren Street New York City 
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NEW DELUXE WAG TAIL CHUB 


A Nature Lure which apparently swims with its 
tail. Thelast word in the making of artificial baits. 
Nothing like it on the market. 


Looks like a live Minnow, swims like one and is a 
real fish getter. Scale finish, body 2% in. long, 
weight 40z., Nickle Plated Tail (Patent pending) . 
Convertible, an excellent surface, near surface or 
deep bait. Guaranteed satisfactory in every respect 
or money refunded, Price $1.10. 


CATCHES MORE FISH—“‘Jan.18, 1921, Please send me two Wag Tail baits, Natural Perch finish. 
Mr. J. F. Hill caught 8 beautiful large mouth bass last Saturday using this bait. He tried other baits, 
but could not even get a strike. D. W. Breazleah, Natchitoches, La."’ 





Send for information regarding the famous PIKIE MINNOW and other Nature Lures. 


The Creek Chub Bait Company 128 Randolph St., Garrett, Indiana 














Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 
covering from mange, distemper or debiliatating diseases. You 
notice the difference after a few doses. At druggists or by 
mail 50c. THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 

Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto, Canada. 


WILD TURKEYS 


are hardier, healthier, more beautiful and easier 
to raise than common turkeys; nearly as tame 
Write for prices and full information 

Stamps appreciated. 


JOHNSON & SUND Blabon, N. Dakota 




























WHY not spend Spring, Sammer and fi 
Fall gathering butterflies. insects? 

I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some @ 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send l0c (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
Insects. Dept. 22. Ocean Park, Calif. 
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Learn this Great 
Profession 














‘Mount Birds 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 


The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept a secret can now be easily and quickly learned 
by mailin your home ina few weeks, Success guaranteed, 

There are big profits In 
You Can Make Money! taxidermy for men, women 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rareand 
beaatiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime. By our method the profession is simple. 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals.”’ This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxrt- 

dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write at once. Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession. Write now for free book. 

N.W. School of Taxidermy, 641 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Th:. /2Price 
SEND NO MONEY ; 


Don’t miss this chance to cut your # 
tire cost in half. Our standard make 

built Tires in excellent condition 
selected by our experts are guaran- 
teed for 6,000 miles or more. 
ship at once on approval, 
send any as ust your name 
brings tires. NOTE. These are 
not two tires sewed together. 









80x38 
380x346 6 6 
$2x3}4 7.00 


8x4 
82x4 §.25 
83x4 8.50 2. 50) 87x65 


SEND NO wi 


Just your name and size of tires 
wanted. No money in advance. 
Pay only on arrival. Examine and 
judge for yourself. If not satisfied 
return them 4 — expense and your 
money refund 

MITCHELL TIRE & RUBSER co. 
409 East 39th Street Dept. 429 Chicago, til. 


This 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 














RHEAD’S NATURE LURES 


for all game fish improve every year. Send for list. 
Get the new illustrated booklet. Price 50c. HOW 
TO FISH DRY FLIES, fully describes the latest 
English method of NYMPH-FISHING from the 
bottom upwards when trout won't take dry or wet 
flies at early or late season. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SSH AS LTTE Le HC 





PROTECTIVE 


Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 


*‘More Game!”’ 





ASSOCIATION 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








Useless Draining Projects 


Often of late marshes and lakes that furnish 
food and sport for the entire surrounding com- 
munity have been drained under the plea of more 
land for agriculture, with the result that the 
project has been declared a failure from every 
angle. In many instances, in place of a lake 
teeming with fish and game, only a soggy piece 
of land remains that has practically no value for 
agriculture, and only attracts an occasional bit- 
tern. 

The following, which is a report from Mr. 
C. E. Saunders of the Minnesota Game and Fish 
Department, will prove interesting. This is a 
letter Mr. Saunders wrote to his chief in reply 
to an inquiry sent out from the office of the 
Game and Fish Commissioner at St. Paul regard- 
ing the drainage projects in different parts of 
the state. The letter follows: 

“Replying to your request for more detailed 
information as to the size and condition of lakes 
in my district before and after drainage, I reply 
as follows as per my observation and the best 
information I can obtain: 

“ROSEAU LAKE—Before drainage this was 
what we term a marsh lake—that is, surrounded 
and partly covered *by reeds, marshes and rice 
fields. It covered approximately 1,500 acres, 
with a depth from shallow to twelve feet deep— 
an ideal place for waterfowl to feed and nest— 
and several thousand ducks and geese were 
hatched here each year before drainage. Since 
drainage settlers have attempted to cultivate 
some three or four hundred acres of this lake 
land or lake bed, with very poor success, be- 
cause the ditch allows water to back up and 
overflow; and the drainage has damaged the hay 
prospects by lowering the water level until noth- 
ing but wire grass grows on the majority of the 
land which formerly produced good blue-joint 
grass. 

“THIEF LAKE—Before drainage this was 
also a marsh lake, about which many thousands 
of waterfowl were hatched each year before it 
was drained. It covered approximately 3,000 
acres, with a depth from shallow to eighteen or 
twenty feet before drainage. There is no attempt 
to farm or cultivate any of this drained land; 
rather, the drainage has spoiled it for hay land 
by lowering the water level until only wire grass 
grows where blue-joint formerly grew all around 
the lake. These two lakes—Roseau and Thief— 
were 100 per cent ideal as nesting and feeding 
grounds for waterfowl, but almost entirely de- 
stroyed for that purpose by drainage; in fact, the 
drainage of these two lakes has been a real det- 
riment to agriculture rather than a benefit. This 
year I judge about 10 per cent of the usual 
number of birds nested at these two lakes. 

“MUD LAKE—This was a small marsh lake 
before drainage, covering about 1,000 acres. 
Now it is entirely dry, and no attempt has been 
made to utilize any portion of it for farming. 
No birds were there this year. Before it was 
drained, hundreds of birds stopped there every 
summer to nest.” 

Malheur and Klamath lakes in Southern Ore- 
gon, where formerly thousands of waterfowl bred 
each season, are today almost valueless, due to 
the short-sightedness of those in authority. 
Prior to the time that the water was deflected 
and drained from this territory a scientific analy- 
sis of the soil had been made, and it was shown 
that it would be unfit for agriculture. However, 
the greed for gain was sufficient to encourage 
the promoters to carry on a campaign, of which 
the slogan “Birds or Babies” was used to per- 
suade the people that these vast tracts of marsh 
should be drained of their water and cut up into 
farms for the benefit of the state. 

Surely such evidence should-tend to make 
thinking men oppose all drainage projects until 
the matter had at least been thoroly investigated 
and it had been reasonably proved that the bene- 
fits accruing would greatly exceed the damage 
done. 


Ruffed Grouse Plentiful 


The reports received from most sections show 
that the season just past has proved that the 
ruffed grouse, known thruout the North as par- 
tridge, is more plentiful at the present time than 
for many years. The writer knows from personal 
experience that within two hours’ automobile ride 
of the heart of New York City it was possible 
to walk up fifteen or more birds in a day’s hunt. 

A sportsman who has hunted in Westchester 
County for the last forty years made the remark 








recently that on the last day of the open season 








for partridge he saw more birds than on_ th: 
opening day of any season for ten years previous 
In many sections of the South, where this same 
bird, known as ‘‘native pheasant,” was formerly 
plentiful, no birds can be found at the present 
time. In the Ozark Mountains of Southern Mis- 
souri and Southern Arkansas these birds were 
formerly plentiful, but for years they have been 
extinct. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that the 
extermination of this bird in certain sections is 
due entirely to predatory vermin. No birds could 
be hunted harder than the grouse of Westchester 
County, New York, where an army of hunters 
spread over the county every day of the open 
season. A solid line of automobiles carrying 
gunners can be seen coming out of New York 
City on any morning during the open season. 
These fellows comb the fields and woods for 
anything and everything considered game. 

Reports the association has received from Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and the Northeast- 
ern states show that the birds are more plentiful 
than for many years. Similar reports have been 
received from Canada, and with anything like 
favorable breeding conditions for next spring the 
grouse shooters’ sport is assured. 

It is ridiculous to contend that a bird capable 
of taking care of himself under these conditions 
can be killed out of a section as sparsely settled 
as the Ozark Mountain country of Missouri and 
Arkansas. No bird is better versed in the art 
of self-protection from the gunner than the ruffed 
grouse. Men who are considered crack shots, 
and who rarely miss on other species of game 
birds, have been known to “fan” repeatedly, and 
admit that in ruffed grouse shooting, where the 
birds have been hunted hard, the man who can 
kill one bird for every seven shells fired is a 
wonder. 





Snakes and Fish 


Some time ago we published an article in this 
department telling of water snakes catching fish. 
In connection with this a prominent sportsman 
expressed the opinion that he did not believe a 
snake could catch a live, healthy fish, but that 
instead the fish caught were either injured or 
sick specimens. We do not share this belief, 
and are quoting a letter received from Mr. Alfred 
C. Weed of North Rose, N. Y., which proves the 
contrary: 

“A few years ago my brother killed a water 
snake in the act of swallowing a large trout, 
which had in its stomach another trout which 
had been very recently swallowed. A year or 
two before this, when we were walking the bank 
of a small stream, we stopped to watch the fish 
in one of the clear pools. By way of diversion 
we tried to see how many different species we 
could identify. 

“It was noticeable that most of the fish avoid- 
ed a certain part of the pool. The reason for 
this was soon made evident when we saw a large 
water snake lying on the bottom. As_ we 
watched, the fish began to get careless and to 
wander toward the place where the snake was 
lying. Whenever the fish would swim within a 
few inches of it, the snake would lunge out with 
open mouth. 

“After several unsuccessful attempts the rep- 
tile moved a few feet to a little deeper part of 
the pool. This motion seemed not to be noticed 
by the fish—possibly because we were on the 
bank and taking up part of their attention. The 
fish were soon settling down toward the bottom 
all around the snake, and it was only a matter 
of seconds until one was caught. 

“The snake promptly came out on the bank 
with its captive, which proved to be a chub 
about five inches long. We tried to catch the 
snake, which dropped the fish and got away. 
The fish was apparently not hurt when we put 
it back in the water.” 


Ducks and Oil 


Last December great quantities of ducks wer 
killed in Narragansett Bay by becoming coate 
with crude oil that was floating on the waté 
during the migration. According to the Prov 
dence (Rhode Island) Journal, the oil on th: 
water came from the bursting of an oil tan 
belonging to the local gas company. However 
the paper was unable to verify this repor' 
Other reports have it that the oil on this wate: 
comes from the large tank steamers that unloa 
their cargoes there. 

Rhode Island has a commission on purificatic n 
of the waters of Narragansett Bay and its tribu 
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ries, and at the present time there is pending 
the supreme court of the state a case to es- 
blish whether or not this commission can en- 
rce its rules and regulations governing the un- 
iding of the big tank steamers of the Standard 
1 Co. and the Mexican Petroleum Co. 
When waterfowl alight on water that is coated 
ith crude oil or refuse from the oil-burning 
ps, their feathers become coated and they are 
unable to fly. The feathers are plastered down 
the birds, and they are no longer able to shake 
m out and keep their bodies dry. Once wet 
ey soon chill and die of exhaustion. 
The writer has many times seen birds that have 
ghted in open oil tanks or reservoirs. This is 
oractiealls always fatal. On other occasions 
birds wilt be found that have frequented streams 
vhere only a small quantity of oil is on the 





ater. In such cases it does not always prove | 


fatal at once, but wherever a duck is found with 
his feathers matted with oil, he is sure to be in 
poor flesh and probably never recovers. 

' We hope that the supreme court will decide in 
favor of the State of Rhode Island, and that 
strict rules and regulations will be laid down to 
avert a similar occurrence of this kind. One 
correspondent writes concerning the Rhode Island 
incident that “‘when the tide went out hundreds 
of dead ducks lined the shore, while probably 
twice as many dead and dying birds were car- 
ried out by the tide. I believe it is safe to say 
that more ducks lost their lives in a few hours 
than would be shot during the entire season by 
the hunters of this section.” 


Novel Method of Poaching 


Two Indiana men were recently fined $106.90 
for electrocuting fish. It was contended that the 
men dropped a charged rod into the water at a 
point where the Union Traction line crossed 
Campbell Creek east of Muncie. Both of the 
men were employed by the Union Traction Com- 
pany of Indiana, and were thoroly conversant 
with handling the highly charged electric wires. 
It is claimed that this method killed scores of 
fish, which came to the top of the water after 
they had been electrocuted. 


The West Comes East 


Had someone made the prediction a hundred 
years ago that the West would be sending East 
for buffalo, he would have been immediately 
classified as a lunatic. Today that very thing 
is happening. Mr. G. A. Smith, formerly state 
game warden of Oklahoma, and at the present 
time assistant treasurer of that state, was in the 
association’s office in January. He told us that 
his mission East was to purchase buffalo from 
privately owned herds in New England, and that 
he expected to take back one or more carloads 
of bison to his ranch in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Smith is engaged in the propagation of 
big game animals for commercial purposes. He 
contends that buffalo, elk and Virginia deer can 
be raised on the same range almost as easily as 

mestic cattle, and with much higher profit. 

It is the opinion of the association that such 
enterprises should be encouraged. However, 
where privately owned game is sold for food, 
strict regulations must be laid down to prevent 








the smuggling of wild game into the markets | 


under propagating permits. There is no longer 
st itable range for such animals as the American 
bison, and the range for elk is limited, while 
the territory where wild deer thrive has been 
gr catly reduced. The breeding of these animals 
in captivity not only assures the perpetuation of 
the species and augments the food supply, but 
it gives many people the opportunity of eating 
wild game who otherwise would be denied this 
pleasure. It also provides a source from which 
deer and elk may be purchased for stocking pur- 
poses, 
_Mr. Smith contends that there are hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in this country 
that are so rough they are of little or no value 
to agriculture, but are suitable for big game 
farming. Much of this land is at the present 
> devoid of game. By fencing tracts of such 
tory as furnish sufficient forage, all that is 
essary would be to furnish the animals a lit- 
le feed during severe winter storms and they 
would care for themselves and increase without 
any further attention from man. Where the 
fenced range is large enough, the animals would 
retain much of their wild nature and be suitable 
stocking purposes, in that they could care 
themselves when liberated. 


ALL FIXED, EXCEPT— 


> the editor: Please publish these few lines 
me I am known as a widow twice of Vir- 

have four children, two small and two 
school age am looking for a husband. I 
not live on the place and take care of 
gs alone, I am in earnest about wanting 
isband, I need the help and protection of 
right kind of a man. Would like to hear 
men who are not over 40 years of age, 
le men that have no children, that have 
ed and would be willing to live on a farm 
take interest in the place and help as a 
companion. Call and see me before croping 
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One with horses preferred, as I have 
¢. Have all except —— and a true hus- 
d.—Leader, Downey, N. 
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Atpinie Binoculars 
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Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. ‘They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage ‘incidental to 
hunting ina rough and 
rugged country. 








Write for free booklet telling how 


you can examine each glass before 


purchasiug. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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LATEST MODEL MAUSER RIFLE WITH SCOPE 
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8 mm, 24" barrel, open sights, 
pistol grip checked, cheek 
rest, sling swivels, stock 13%" 
drop 1%"x2%". Weight of 
rifle with scope 74 pounds; 
double set trigger. 

Gerard’s 4X power telescopic 
sight, instantly detachable. 
WARNING!—The country is 
swamped with inferior rifles, 
rebuilt from the World War 
junk and exported to this 
country. My rifles are pure 
bred arms made from entirely 











new material. Price $98.00 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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COLOR PROCESS WORK 


Pane and ca Service 
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Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 
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By Watter Ceci Cox 








The Fly Rod Wiggler 


looks and acts so natural that no troutcan pos- 
sibly resist it. Be sure you give it a trial and 
you will get your share of the big boys this year. 
It will give you thesurprise of your life. Look 
out for substitutes, be sure you get the origi- 
nal. No others as good or anyways near as 
good. Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, 
Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head 
with White Body andall White, all Yellow, and 
all Red. Three sizes 

Trout Size, 1% inches long 

Small Bass 1% or . 

Large Bass 2% 


Price 65c each. Four in vest pocket box $2.60 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, 
Weedless Hooks, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D. 736 So.California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 








Do You Know 
that you can have your work done 
right here in the West by up-to-date 
experts in this line, where you don't 
have to be afraid of having your fine 
specimens or furs spoiled. 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 
We also guarantee A-1 work. 


M. R. MOHR 


Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


2 Bernard St. S., Spokane, Wash. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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Send me your name and address and | will send you my 
big new Electrical Training Book Free. it wiil show 
you how to qualify for high paying jobs in Electricity. 
Thousands now open, Prepare at home — quickly — 
during spare time under an Electrical Engineer. Take 
advantage of this unusual offer — only temporary, 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 


ELECTRICAL 
Training Book 




















A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9763 


3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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| the commonest process of the body. 





New Ideas on Distemper 


Distemper is a disease that is always with us. 
The dog owner never knows when his pet will 
develop it as long as it is an inmature dog. 
After the dog is two years old it is fairly safe. 
Often the print is hardly dry which describes a 
new discovery relating to distemper before an- 
other one is heralded. The biological products 
to have had their innings; the theory 
seemed perfect, almost flawless; immunization is 
Why not 
produce it artificially. Science threw herself into 
the work. The result has been a lasting tribute 
to the genius of the bacteriologist and research 
worker. Disease has been dealt a mighty blow 
thru the discoveries of the germ theory. 

The world has been made a paradise in places 
where it was a slum. We all know how these 
products to combat the germ diseases in a gen- 
eral way are made. If we inject a particular 
germ into an animal, that animal’s organism 
generates anti-bodies that will dissolve those par- 
ticular germs. But these anti-bodies are effective 
only against the germ body of the bacillus itself, 
and not against the toxin the germs generate, 
which is often more potent to destroy life than 
the germs themselves; so a bacteriological pro- 
duct may be only an anti-bacterial one and not 
anti-toxic one, and vice versa. 

An anti-toxin is a serum taken from an already 
immunized animal like a horse, which has been 
given graduated doses of the especial bacillus, 
or rather toxin, to be neutralized. Some bio- 
logical products combine the two (anti-bacterial 
serums with anti-toxin). But the field of the 
biological remedies seemed limited. For instance, 
it isn’t generally known that only a few kinds 
of germs form soluble toxins, and therefore the 
number of anti-toxins that can be made is lim- 
ited. One development of the serum or vaccine 
treatment was making a product from each in- 
dividual case and treating each case with its own 
individual autogenous element made from that 
particular case. This was considered the highest 
form of this line of treatment. Now immunolo- 
gists claim that these autogenous bacterins are 
prepared from culture of strains against which 
the disease organism has lost its resistance. The 
last word in bacteriology is that symptoms of 
disease resulting from infection are only due to 
the toxic materials solved from germ growth. 
This was an earlier idea also, but not so posi- 
tively put forward as it is now. 

On the other hand, those that depend on drugs 
and do not believe so strongly in the use of the 
germ products claim they can stimulate the de- 
fensive apparatus of the body by drugs to throw 
off disease; while the drugless scientists say 
drugs exert their influence by physiologic action 
in benumbing nerve centers or stimulating heart 
nerves in an abnormal way. 

Now, the nerve specialist, the neurologist, has 
stepped in and he proves most convincingly—in 
fact, his explanation seems invincible—that dis- 
ease is largely or almost altogether controlled 
thru the nervous system. The centers in the 
spinal cord presiding over the control of immun- 
ity lose their tone, and then the organism is 
rendered susceptible to the class of diseases con- 
trolled by the various nerve centers. (In dogs 
we can apply this very clearly to the develop- 
ment of distemper.) And by restoring the lost 
tone to the affected nerve centers we regain 
control of the defensive cells and the disease is 
thrown off. An external application is now being 
developed which relaxes peripheral or external 
nerves and then tones them up, which seems to 
react on the identical nerve center which con- 
trols the especial defensive cells used by nature 
to resist the distemper germ, so that the tone is 
restored to the nerve centers in the spinal cord, 
enabling them to reassume their control over the 
defensive cells. If these nerve centers do control 
immunity and the defensive cells—and it seems 
certain that they do—this new method of assist- 
ing nature in distemper by restoring tone to the 
nervous system seems likely to be the most ra- 
tional treatment of all—W.C.C 


The Game Instinct 


The desire to find game originally implanted 
in the dog’s mind from hunger has been manipu- 
lated by man until our hunting dogs, especially 
pointers and setters, are marvels in the work 
they do to aid the sportsman. Because of a 
limited cumulative hereditary effect, our sporting 
dogs have developed a hunting impulse or urge 





beyond the normal or natural one. The act ot 
pointing and retrieving is an instinct that has 
been cleverly built onto by man. The dog held 
the game in his mouth after capture, his master 
called to him to follow, and not wishing to re- 
linquish his game, the dog followed his master 
with the game in his mouth; hence, he was soon 
handled so that he carried the game from a spirit 
of obedience to his master. The pointing and 
backing instinct was intensified and developed 
because the dog originally paused for a moment 
before he made his spring on his prey. Thrw 
many generations of breeding, habits and train 
ing this pause has been prolonged until we cal 
it a point. 

It has been suggested, and it seemed at firs: 
a clever suggestion, that the point of a setter 
was a cataleptic condition induced by the effec: 
of the scent of the game, an involuntary con 
dition brought about by hypnotic or mesmeric 
influence, but it cannot be logically construed 
into anything of this sort. It is really inter 
rupted motion, automatically set up = the 
dog strikes the scent of game in order to pre. 
vent the game from being frightened or flushed 
After the original pause was fixed as a habit. 
the dog was purposely taught to lengthen or 
prolong it, after which it was soon taught to re- 
main in that position and not touch the game 
This is what we call today pointing. 

Artificial selection has so intensified the trait 
that it is handed down from one generation to 
another with a degree of certainty that is mos: 
dependable. The approach of the game by 
stealth and cunning, the pause before preparing 
to spring after locating the position of the game 
by striking its scent, have been carefully re- 
strained by the trainer until the acts of the dog 
are solely for the benefit of his master. The 
primitive dog hunted with a high degree of 
cunning, but the modern dog hunts with a high 
degree of what? Some say intelligence. Mos: 
probably, when carefully analyzed, it is really 
more or less an intense desire to please. The 
development of the control of a dog’s mind, and 
the dog’s mind itself, has been wonderful in the 
last twenty years, and we can only guess at the 
development of the domestic dog’s mind in the 
next twenty years if he goes on continuing t 
be the servant of man.—W. C. C. 





Kennel Queries 


I have an Irish terrier, 14 months old, and his 
feet seem to be diseased, as they continually 
keep getting sore between the toes and on tor 
around the nails. Every time I take him ou: 
hunting on rough ground or in the snow, they 
will all get raw and sore and bleed, and ther 
will swell up around the nails and be sore for a 
week or so. Is it a condition of the blood or 
just a local affection? He is perfectly healthy 
otherwise and full of life. Anything you ma: 
prescribe will be greatly appreciated, as he is 4 
fine hunting dog, and I don’t like to have t 
dispose of him on account of his feet. Why are 
Irish terriers not more common and more popu 
lar? They are truly a wonderful all-around dog 
—R. G. Billett, Cordova, Alaska. 

Answer.—This is common in dogs, and doe: 
not yield to treatment very easily. It is a loca 
eczematous condition, and soon develops the 
moist or weeping stage, as it is called. The 
areas between the toes become covered with 4 
serous, of purulent erudate, owing to the fri: 
tion of the inner aspects of the toes. A _ con 
tinual irritation is kept up. Soak the affectec 
parts in strong acetate of lead water for an hou: 
and then dry and apply dusting powder of te: 
parts of aristol, one part of tanic acid, eight» 
nine parts of starch; bandaging the toes to kee! 
the powder in place.—W. C. C. 





I am desirous of getting the best bear hunting 
dog possible. What is your idea of the bes’ 
breed to get? How many do you advise one t 
get? Where can I secure them?—G. H. Romer 
Raymond, Alta., Canada. 

Answer.—Fox hounds and Airedales make tic 
best bear dogs. Probably in your country y‘ 
could get good results from Airedales, if the rig®' 
kind. A good pack ordinarily consists of six *° 
ten dogs. Any of the advertisers in the classifi 
advertising department of Outdoor Life w'!! 
guarantee to please you in furnishing you th¢ 
dogs you order.—W. C.C. 
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OH, BY GINGO, BOYS 
This is like “Abe Lincoln’s Rat Hole.” 
It is worth looking into. A new natural 
Bait Holder. Eventually you will buy 
one, why not now? Made in sizes 2-0 
and 3-0 Gold or Nickel Spinner. 75c 
each, 2 for $1.50, postpaid. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Patent applied for 
KISMET MFG. CO. FREEPORT, ME_ 











“CAMPING OUT” 


The book for the veteran woodsman. Out- 
fits for knapsack and rifle cruising, lone hik- 
ing, horseback camping, canoe cruising. 
Chapters on tent making, wilderness guide 
posts, tent stoves, winter camping. The 
book for the man who is going forty miles 
from the nearest railroad. By Warren H. 
Miller, for seven years editor of Field and 
Stream. Price, $2. Warren H. Miller, Inter- 
laken, N. J. 














AVIATION 
Information 


Sn wn ol 


dus your name and ress fo info 
regarding the Aviation and Airplane business. Find 
out about the many great opportunities now open and 
how we prepare = at home, during spare time, to 
qualify. Our new book “Opportunities in the Airplane 
industry’’ also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 9765, 3601 Michigan Ave, CHICAGO 


LOCKHART 


) SPIRAL PUTTEES 


i? Patented. Made in U.S.A 

SMART — COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT 
APPROVED BY SPORTSMEN 

HUNTING—HIKING—CAMPING 

“*The thing to wear when roughing it’’ 
Ask your Dealer or write to 


195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FISHERMEN 


‘A Revelation in Angling Efficiency” 


FREE 

























Made of 
“CARBORUNDUM.” 


Hones your hooks razor sharp ina jiffy, insures yourluck. Doubles 


atch. Also used for knives, hand axes, ete. The sharpen- 

ng stone “"‘DELUXE”’ for sportsmen; 4 inch size, 75c:3% in., 50c, 
fty leather case, 35c. GET REAOY NOW for next season. Sold 
lealers ev 
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where, or direct. Circular sent free on request 


e 
MBUS SPECIALTY CO., Dept. E. Columbus, Ohio 
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NOTICE HUNTERS AND 
TAXIDERMISTS 
We are prepared to supply you with Papier Mache forms of 
all kinds of open mouth animals skullsand game heads, 
made from the natural skulls. Send us your fur skins for 
rugs and we will mount them open mouth or half head rugs 
at very low prices. We doall kinds of taxidermy work, 
also we buy all kinds of animal's jaws or teeth. Send for 
our price list today. 
AURAND & SWIHART 
Taxidermist & Papier Mache Migs. 
* 18 E. Peari St. Jackson, Mich. 
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In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


THE LATEST BOOK OF THE NORTH 





IN THE 
ING W) 9. 40) Cy 
GAMELANDS 


BY J.A. 
MeGUIRE 


STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 


by 

















author while hunting both in Yukon Territory and Alaska. 
Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Advance orders received and filled by Outdoor Life. 


A work of scientific as well as delightful interest to the big 
game hunter and the sportsman. It portrays the wonderful 


glacial life of the North; 
describes the climbs among 
rocks, snow and ice after 
white sheep and goats, the 
long stalks for moose; the 
hikes over rolling barrens 
for caribou, and contains 
many valuable suggestions 
on outfitting for a trip in 
that land. 


The book also contains a 
chapter on general sheep 
hunting—including the Big 
Horn, an animal that has 
been pursued by the author 
in the Rockies of United 
States probably to as great 
an extent as by any Ameri- 
can sportsman. 


Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts made from photographs taken by the 


Publishers, The 
Off the press in March, 1921. 
Cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


Send orders to book department 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 














STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 
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GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son's Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
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best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent, 





“Old Hickory” Casting Rods 


Nature’s Rod—(no glue joints—no steel to rust) 
Hand made—one or two pieces—3 to 5 feet— 
weight 4 to 60z. fine silk windings—best mount- 
ings. A beautiful rod—of great strength and 
tremendous casting power. “Built for a life’s 
service,’ and by one that knows how. $7.00 
and up—pamphlet. 


Herbert A. Kinney Bangor, Michigan 








_ Gigantic Climbing, New Guinea Butter 
Bean—the new edible vegetable wonder; 
stows 8 to 5 ft. long, weighs from 10 to 15 
'bs.; very palatable and nutritious. With 
leaves a foot or more in diameter, it makes 
an ideal vine to ornament old fence, etc. 
Everybody wants to grow them. Guaran- 
teed as advertised, or money back. Seed 
50c and 25c per pkt. No stamps. 

MUSKEETOPUNK CO. Dept. C. PEKIN, ILL. 























Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


IMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 
or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 
“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash I can Gove youn skin of the above blemishes. 
&.s. ENS, 138 micai Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ‘They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natura! Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 80, 70 Sth Avenue ° . New York City 








exposed part of tongue and 
covering up front seams. 


FREEPORT - . ° 





MAINE 
HUNTING 
SHOES 
$3.50 


Rubbers, repair 


return postpaid 


$3.50. 


Give size of shoe when ordering 


L. L. BEAN, Mfgr. 
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the new, folding, 








ALTON SUPPLY CO.. 





r203 St. Louis, 











Send old leather top 
rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach 
our 1921 Hunting 


waterproof tops, 
put in new laces and 


Same _ guar- 
antee as new shoes. 
Rebuilt shoe showing our (With heels, $3.75.) 
patent method of repairing Do not remove tops. 
Send shoes complete. 








Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
large quantities SURE with 
galvanized 





Steel Wire Net. It catches 
tnem like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net offer; 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 
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With Wild Rice 





% My crop this year is extra fine: 
& big, plump seeds, crammed full 
Wis of vitality. Requires Less Seed, 
LY like it. 
Order now; may be planted any time 
up to June; : ‘the sooner the better. 
2. Correspondence a pleasure, 
= Clyde B. Terrell 
Specialist on development of 


produces More Feed, results guar- 
a’ Also a fine crop of wild Celery winter- 
Attractive Places for Birds, 


it brings them from miles and 
anteed. You never can tell 
buds; a year quicker than seed. 
Game and Fish. 


miles of riceless territory 
when there will be another crop 
Interesting literature sent on request. 
Dept. B 222, Oshkosh, Wis, 


“Vy 








Attract The Ducks 











Your Fur Skins ; 
Tanned and Dressed 


Ladies’ and men’s fur coats, 
scarfs, muffs, fur rugs, etce., 
made to order from your own 
catchorfrom furs you buy cheap j 
from trappers cost muchless thanthe 
same articles purchased ready made, 
Your Trophies y 
Mounted true to nature, full of ex- 
pression. A life time devoted to the 
art of taxidermy enables us todo an 
extraordinary piece of work. 


taut? FREE 


Catalogs 
Ourfurcatalog showsstyles of furs,cost 
of tanning, dressing, etc. Our catalog 
of Mountings witha Field Guide and Re- 
cord of North American Big Game is 
richly illustrated. It will charm you, 
Send for either or both catalogs today, 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 


and Furriers 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Livingston, Mont. 








CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 


OUTBOARD BOATS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 


"lease state what you are interested in 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1221 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 
“BUILD YOUR OWN FISHING AND 
GUNNING SKIFF” 
Complete plans and directions. 
sailer, with center-board and dory 











An able little 
rig. Two 


men can carry her across a field to a bass lake. 
Booklet 
mM. Je 


50 cents. Warren H. Miller, Interlaken, 
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At the traps 
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Chicago Gets G. A. H. 


The 1921 Grand American Handicap Trap- 
shooting Tournament will take place in Chicago, 
Ill., beginning Monday, August 22nd, and con- 
clude on Saturday, August 27th. The tourna- 
ment will be shot over the traps of the South 
Shore Country Club if satisfactory arrangements 
can be made, but no matter where the tourna- 
ment is held it will be under the management of 
the American Trapshooting Association. In past 
years the club on whose grounds the tourna- 
ment was held was responsible for the success 
of the blue ribbon event of trapdom. < 

The above was decided at the recent meeting 
of the combined executive committees of the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association in Chicago. 

All sweepstakes in the 1921 Grand American 
will be divided on a 50, 30, 20 basis instead of 
high gun, as in the past. 

The Grand American Handicap has been held 
in Chicago seven times in the last 14 years, 
which indicates that Chicago stands pretty high 
with the powers that be in trapshooting. Three 
of the seven times the shoot was held in Chicago 
the South Shore Country Club sponsored it. 
We know of no more that is more ideal for the 
big shoot than the wonderful club on Lake 
Michigan in South Chicago. 

It was decided at the Chicago meeting to 
have two classes of registered shoots in 1921. 
One of them will be the registered tournaments, 
such as have been held in the past, with elabor- 
ate programs of one or two days, and the other 
registered club shoots which will be shot weekly, 
semi-monthly or monthly, being shot in the 
afternoon and at 100 targets. 

On all programs this year it will be necessary 
to print the cost of targets, and the secretary 
of the A. T. A. will censor all programs, so that 
shooters will not be misled by any statements. 
All clubs holding tournaments are requested to 
put on doubles target events. When a club ap- 
plies for a sanction, it will be asked to name 
three amateurs capable of managing the shoot, 
and one of the three will be appointed the repre- 
sentative of the zone manager if the latter is 
unable to attend. 

All championships this year will be decided on 
200 targets, and each champion will be awarded 
a championship medal by the A. T. A. This is 
a new departure. Long run records will be 
maintained and published by the association this 
year, even tho no trophies will be awarded. 


Runs in State Shoots 


Hugh Posten, the San Francisco professional, 
made the longest straight run in a championship 
shooting tournament in 1920, when he compiled 
a string of 205 in the Washington State Tourna- 
ment. 

Frank Troeh of Washington made the best 
run of an amateur—18S—in the Missouri State 
Shoot. Troeh made the longest run in four state 
shoots. Homer Clark, the East Alton, IIl., pro- 





fessional was high professional in five state 
shoots, and Charley Spencer and Fred Tomlin 
were high in three, and Boyd Duncan and 


George Chapin high in two. 

Here is a table showing the best run by ama- 
teurs and professionals in each state champion- 
ship: 

AMATEUR 


State Name Score 

| Arizona—F. M. Troeh 102 
Alabama—Lee Moody .... 118 
Arkansas—A. R. Ross...... 115 
Alabama—W. Holmes ...... ee | 
British Columbia—G. W. Miller Pe 
California—W. G. Warren. ...183 
Colorado—C. W. Luff . i ely Se 127 
Connecticut—F. E. Watkins... 155 
Delaware—W. U. Reybold ............2....-...sc0:cc-ceeee 109 
East Canada—W. Barnes ....... RETR 105 
Florida—A. FE. Kroehle. x sone’ ae 
Georgia—E. F. Woodward... 142 
Idaho—A. E. Lynch........ : Papa 
Tllinois—B. C. Meents ....... EAE RIL 
lowa—P. H. O’Brien 113 
Indiana—M. E. Dewire 184 
Kansas—W. H. Heer ... 127 
Kentucky—FE. F Woodward 117 
Minnesota—W. Hoon ........ 179 
| Michigan—F. Hughes ............ ee ee 178 
WEOTtBTIG——=E1. FE. SOCHOL in sccccteccekaccsescccarseecdenens 136 
Missouri—F. M. Troeh............ ; vidvinstee 
Maryland and Dis. Col.—A. B. Burris Re &- 
North Carolina—P. R. Earle... 120 
New York—S. E. Ranney............ Scie a emedinee 79 
‘ New Hampshire—P. R. Earle... 98 





COG sane sane 





New Jersey—B. S. Donnelly.....................:0000..132 
Nebraska—O. Hansen .......... ...118 
North Dakota—F. Hughes... hisathseersont rio 108 
Oregon—O. E. Lynch ¢ 


Ohio—C. A. Bogert ........ 
Oklahoma—P. Benson 
Pennsylvania—W. Letterman 
Rhode Island—H. C. Barstow... wa a 
South Dakota—G. Kreget............ WD 
South Carolina—H. Freeman 
Sask.—J. R. Pence. 
Texas—F. H. Troeh............. 
Tennessee—J. H. Harris............ a See 
Utah—W. Sheers Etisehabngceocanoucaeekosoiasnacssleabaaaiccs 
Vermont—C. H. Burr 

Virginia—McG. Sinton 
West Virginia—J. B. Lallance... 
Wyoming—H. Smith “ 
WeeINetON— i. BE. TPOO csi nesccivincseececccccnens 























PROFESSIONAL 
Avisona=—=C. G, Spence ncccsiccc. ci essssccscccescerntien 89 
Alabama B. Fi TOUR CIR a aiiccccssesseoscncacssescseancnse 86 
Arkansas—C. B. Wells 112 
Pi Se teeta tmT . TENE yoann cavecnsasnsnsosencecenaptanss 50 
British Columbia—L. H. Reid...............--.......++-- 106 







California—C. D. Planck....... 
Colorado—C. G. Spencer....... 
Connecticut—Geo. Chapin ... 
Delaware—H. Winchester 











East Canada—S. Boa...............-se-cess+e- 

jg SS A ae. aa ere ee enna 85 
COEF WU GING reiseicc nc csncnsasinseccsnscanssasecncies 113 
Oe Se ae err 
Illinois—J. R. Graham 142 
CO ele, 2 2 Ge ae peersememere eee 154 
Se ee eae IE, 
Kansas—J. L. Head 69 
Kentucky—R. O. Heikes........ 132 
Minnesota—H. C. Rinkel ...................cceccsssesseeeee LO 


Michigan—H. Kennicott 
Montana—R. Razee 
PR AMCRRm, Wic, MRE NOE voc cscessc cena nnnssnnsnvonesoradoonsteoes 
Maryland and Dis. Col.—H. Clark... 
North Carolina—H. Clark 
New York—F. S. Tomlin............ 
New Hampshire—S. H. Chapin.. 
New Jersey—F. S. Tomlin............ 
Nebraska—H. Clark 
North Dakota—F. Holland.......................-..s000 { 
en eet SAS A: |" ae ela eee 
Ohio—W. S. Jones. oe 
Oklahoma—C. G. Spencet............. 
Pennsylvania—F. S. Tomlin..... 
South Dakota—J. R. Jahn......... 
South Carolina—H. Clark...................-.---- 
Texas—H. Clark 
Tennessee—B. F. Duncan............. Pete 
Oe Ree) ee ¢ 
Vermont—D. D. Gross......... saa Re ee 
Virginia—L. S. German.............. 
Wyoming—W. M. Bowman Een a. 
WY pat tOTe FT, “POSTON, oo... coss-ccnecccsuececsonevseseasee= 2 
No reports were received from the states not 
mentioned. 


Championships Will Be Real 


In order to lessen so far as possible any de- 
preciation in the value and attractiveness of 
standard trapshooting championships, such as 
the state, zone, and national, all of which are 
registered by the American Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation, the combined executive committees of 
that association have adopted this rule: 

“The use of the word championship in cor 
nection with any competition at registered tar- 
gets is prohibited unless special permission i 
use of same is obtained from the American 
Trapshooting Association.” 

This is a mighty good rule. For years there 
has been all kinds of championships in trapshe 
ing. Several years ago the writer took up t 
question, showed the weakness of so many 
called championships and declared that for 
welfare of the sport it would be best to elimin 
all the events that were not championships 
anything except name. No action could be 
tained then, but it is refreshing to know t! 
the question raised several years ago has li 
in the memory of some, and that the champi 
ships hereafter will be real ones. 

Another new rule adopted by the combir 
committees is of interest to professional shoot 
In the past a professional with an average unc et 
90 per cent could return to the amateur rar - 

t 
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one year after ending his professional career, | 
if his average was above 90 per cent the shoo 
had to wait three years. The committee by 
new rule makes it possible for any professional 
to again shoot with the amateurs one year ai‘¢f 
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retirement as a professional, no matter what 
his average may be. 

The Pacific Coast will be divided in two sec- 
ions this year—Northern and Southern—so that 
there will be six trapshooting zones in 1921. 
The Northern section will contain Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, British Columbia and 
Alberta. The Southern section will take in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, Utah. 

faking notice of the increased interest in trap- 
shooting in the Canal Zone, the A A. an- 

unced that if the shooters of that section cared 
to form an association similar to the associations 
in the state, with no less than seventy-five mem- 
bers, and conduct a championship tournament, 

would contribute $150 towards the expenses 
of the champion to the Grand American Handi- 
cap. 

Secnnies McLinn is getting up uniform by- 
laws for the State Sportsman’s Association mod- 
eled after the by-laws of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation, which are said to be ideal. The trap- 
shooting association, too, will work in wnison 
with the wild life leagues and game protective 
associations, and have the state associations do 
likewise. 

A suggestion was made at the recent commit- 
tee meeting in Chicago to have eleven members 
on the amateur committee. It was decided to 
leave this matter for action at the open meeting 
of the amateurs, to be held in Chicago during 
the Grand American Handicap in August. 











Paul Earle of Star, S. C., has come to the 
front quicker than any trapshooter in the coun- 
try. He began shooting less than two years 
ago and has since that time won the cham- 
pionship of South Carolina twice, has been 
high man in a dozen other state tournaments 
and rounded up some of the best shots in the 
country when he won the “Maplewood Hun- 
dred” with 100 straight. We want to add that 
the Maplewood tournament was a huge success. 

Trapshooters used 24,000,000 shells. last year. 
Read the sentence over again. It will give 
you an idea of the popularity of the sport. 

Forty thousand shells were sent to Boston 
for the American Olympic trapshooting team 
to take over with them, but the captain of the 
Fort Victoria would not allow the shells on 
board his vessel and the shooters had to make 
other arrangements to get them to Belgium. 





Sportsman’s Associations 


Through organization we get results; and for 
that reason alone there should be a Sportsman’s 
Association in every state qualified to represent 
those who enjoy shooting in its various forms, 
trapping, fishing, etc.; and, so that the results 
may be even better, there should be a local as- 
sociation. 

Everyone who fishes, hunts, traps or canoes 
should be vitally interested in the fish and 
game laws of his state, and when we are all 
interested we will have good associations and 
even better laws than we have today. Every 
one can do his share by affiliating with a local 
organization and then having the local body 
join the state association. 

No matter how enthusiastic individuals may 
be in their efforts for the better protection of 
fish and game, they can accomplish little with- 
out organization, for in numbers lies the 
Strength to accomplish much of benefit to 
everyone who desires to retain the opportuni- 
ties for continued sport in the field and on the 
waters. We owe it to ourselves to make these 
State associations worthy. When new laws are 
desired, it takes concerted action to put them 
over. We know only too well that lawmakers 
as a rule only pay attention to a mass of voters. 

"he Pennsylvania State Fish and Game As- 
sociation has done a world of good for the 
sportsmen of that state. It is active, and its 
smbers are always on the lookout for snakes 
in the legislative bills, and when they find them 
they make a lot of noise. Another state associa- 
t that is on the job is in Michigan. Michi- 
gan, like Pennsylvania, is a good state for hunt- 
ing and fishing. Maybe the fact that they have 
good associations has something to do with this, 

objects of the Michigan State Sports- 

; Association are worth while, and might 

ken to heart by sportsmen in other states. 

they are: 

0 bring together into the bonds of fellow- 

ill that great body of true sportsmen and 

of the great outdoors in Michigan; to 

a central body thru which the sportsmen 

work unitedly for the conservation and 
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WEIGHS 19 ‘ES ; 
PACKS 8x4x1¥ INCHES It Fits the R 


of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, Auto 





Metropolitan Camp 
Outfits 


UTILITY AUTO TENTS 








3 : 


Services and Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes, 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


COMFORTABLE CAMPING GUARANTEED 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Practical, Compact and 
uaranteed Waterproof 


















Saas oy 


Board 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 39 years and are recommended by thousands 


mobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest 
Send for free illustrated catalog. 


Athol, Mass. 























A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes, one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other style is suitable for 
sleeping on porch or lawn. Tentobeds 
roll up in a small package very light in 
weight, can be put up in 5 minutes, 
require no stakes or poles. Water- 
proof and Insect-proof. 


our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


TENTOBED COMPANY, 


The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. They save the price they cost in Hotel bil 
You are independent and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 
On sale by reliable dealers. We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, also 


Dept. 9 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








3300 Jackson Boulevard 








gation of game and fish, but not to the | 


ion of hunting and fishing; to increase 
imber of true sportsmen in the state thru 
tion and unite them for the advancement 
ie sport; to lend support and encourage- 
in the enforcement of protective laws, and 
in a position to speak as a sportsman’s 
upon all proposed legislative enactments 
a g the interests of sportsmen.” 

h the change in the name the above para- 


gr might be adopted by every local and 
rh association in the United States, but there 
ra sense in adopting it unless something is 
c done afterwards. The American Fish and 
‘ Protective Association will cheerfully co- 


‘te with every active sportsman’s associa- 


| National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, valua- 
ble information about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish and 
game, changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sports- 
man tells you what to do when lost in the woods, how 
to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, how 
to train your hunting dog, how to preserve your tro- 
phies, how tostart a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


ONLY $1.00 FORA WHOLE YEAR 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amount of up-to-date information about life in the 
open that you can get from a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman. Special information furnished 
to subscribers at all times. Free of Charge. 








The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures shown above are 
reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly at- 
tractive colors, from original oil paintings by well-known 
artists. They make appropriate and pleasing decorations 
for the den, camp or clubroom of any man who likes to hunt 


SPECIAL OFFE On receipt of $1.00 we will 


send you the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN magazine for a whole year, 12 bigissues, to- 
gether with theset of pictures described above. Pin a dol. 
lar bill to the attached coupon and mail it right now at 
our risk. Your money back if not satisfied. 


seseccerecccsscsssesesseaPEANK 





Address_.............- 


= National Sportsman Magazine, 222 Columbus Ave., 

: 

s Boston, Mass. . rel , 
: Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
: . - : . 

= National Sportsman, and the set of 8 outdoor pictures, 
= as agreed. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal] 
Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 
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No advertisement 





Kennel Department 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 





Oorang Airedales are loyal PALS for man, woman 
and child; faithful WATCH-DOGS for automobile, 
camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for farm and ranch; 
careful drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep; excellent 
ratters, water-dogs, and hunters of all kinds of game 
Choice stock for sale. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Descriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 





AIREDALE 


description 


PUPPIES WANTED—Give price, 
and full particulars. Will 








contract for future delivery P. H. Sprague, 
Maywood, iil. 10-6t 
MOUNT: AIN- BRE D AIREDALES: big, t husky 
pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
back yard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 2-3t 
COCKER SPANIELS—This famous kennel | 


breeds the world’s best English and American | 


Cockers, 
puppies only for sale; males, $25; 
$15. Obo Cocker Kennels, ‘‘Atkinsen,’’ 
lo. 2-tf 


hunting 
children; 
females, 
Denver, Co 





NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon 
and varmint dogs. Fifty-page highly illustrated 
catalog, 10c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 12-tf 





pay THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY, KY., 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum B-unds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Ter- 
riers. All dogsshipped on trial, pur- 
chaser alone to judge the quality, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, Eighty-four page highly ill- 
ustrated, instructive and interesting 
catalog for 10c in coin. - 6-tf 








SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose guar- 

anteed to expel all worms from dogs; harm- 
less vegetable compound. Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 
36, $2; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., Ells- 
worth, Minn. 8-12t 


DOGS FOR SALE_| 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 FoREST STREET, 








(e-tf) 
Denver, CoLo. 














YAMCASCA ATREDALES; none better; pedi- 
greed puppies, $25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. G. Thompson, Route 2, Sheridan, Ore. 3-tf 





WANTED—Immediately, a thorobred untrained 

female English pointer for breeding purposes, 
not less than two years old. Description and 
Price in first letter. J. M. Atkinson, El Dorado 
Springs, Mo. 3-1t 











also | 


exhibition and companion for | 








RUSSIAN 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very 
best imported strains. 
Puppies ready for 
2 shipment. 3-3t 
Prices reasonable. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D.C.Davis, Prop. Cimarron, Kan. 











| LLEWELLIN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
| trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
| bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 
| : 
| HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME —Trial guaran- 
| teed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 3-1t 








KEEP YOUR DOGWELL | 


Sergeant's Condition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 


dealers or from 
: A_ Medicine 
us by mail. for Every 


F R E E Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 
on care, fee ding and 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chartandSen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute 
to a Dog.”? Write 
today fora freecopy. 


p Polk MILLER DRUGCO. 













40 Years “ 





Richmond, Va. 








Wm. Mc- 
1-3t 


POINTERS and setters at all times. 
Girk, 1805 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
er and trainer. Registered stock. yenuine, 
curly coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, ~ 
11-t 


BUCKHORN AIREDALES 
REGISTERED A. K. C. 


With 20 years experi- 











The Great Briargate 
Buckley and four 55 
Ib. big husky hunting 
bitches, June De- 











hardy, vigorous, kind. 
The hunting instinct 
is bred in the bone. 
Guarantee Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfact/ 


DR. DEACON 1-tf WILLOWS, CAL, 


GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50, .5O 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 N. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 1-6t 















FOR SALE—lIrish water spaniels from regis- 

tered stock. Year old last October. Trained 
for duck. C. H. Provost, 658 Burchard, Water- 
town, N. Y. 3-1t 


FOR SALE—Two greyhounds, male and female, 
18 months old. First-class coyote dogs, and 
very fast. Chas. Je Anderson, Hall, Mont. _3-2t 


FOR SALE—Pure-bred Irish setter pups and 
grown dog. Dr. R. H. Washburn, Montrose, 
Colo. 3-1t 


THOROBRED WHITE COLLIE puppies for 

sale; can make immediate delivery ; all eligible 
for registration. Send for price list. F. L. 
Phillips, Buffalo, Mont. 3-1t 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is alsoa chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to 10-6¢ 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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Westminster Kennels 
Tower Hill, Illinois 


offer hounds starting totrail at 
$13.00. Guaranteed crackerjac 
rabbit hounds at $17.50. Pre- 
war prices. Our pride cooner 
are gentleman broke. Our fox, 
wolf and coyote hounds will ge 
their share of the race in any 
company—they make good. W 
have an unlimited number of fo» 
and tree stock puppies. Al 
broke dogs sold on ten daystrial. Have pleased thousand 
and can please you. Enclose l(c in stamps orcoin for pric 
ist. Remember Dad Humphreys is the largest exc — 
hound dealer—Dad's name backs them. = 
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FOR SALE—Hounds nicely started on bear. 

lion and cat. Color, black and tan, red ticked 
Twenty black and tan puppies, large stock 
Would trade good dog or puppies for .256 New- 
ton or .250 Savage rifle. Victor Holmes, Craig, 
Colo. 3-11 





Arms 








= —> 


Why pay war-time prices for ammunition? 
Gratify that desire to shoot by using the long 
bow and arrows. Better training for hand, ar 
and nerves than pistol or rifle shooting. ¢ 
finest hand-made bows and arrows. Write for 


pamphlet. 3-1t 
H. H. McCHESNEY ; 
2414 Portland Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Remodel Your Own Springfield or Krag 


For those desirous of remodeling their own rifles I 
will send full instructions for doing complete job; 
removing front and rear sights, refinishing barrel, 
etc. Reliable formulas for bluing, browning, Lon- 
don oil finishing stock, etc. For the amateur me- 
chanic. Few tools necessary. Sent postpaid $3.00 3-it 


W. G. Berry (Gunsmith) CORINNA, ME. 





























WANTED—MARLIN model 27 to shoot .25- 

caliber rim fire. Gun must be bright inside 
and in good repair. Chas. H. Latourell, Hepp- 
ner, Ore. 3-1t 


FREE TO GUN OWNERS—Send $1 for my 
three trade secrets: rebluing gun barrels, rust 
remover for gun barrels, and for making Nitro- 
Solvent oil, and receive, free, a khaki gun cover 
Earl Warring, Box 218X, Parkersburg, Iowa. 


3-11 








FOR SALE—Winchester 12, hammerless, pump 

perfect, $40; Winchester 16, hammer, ver. 
good, $29; LeFever double, 12, perfect, two 
stocks with recoil pads, $39; Ithaca field, double, 
12, perfect, $30; .45 Colt automatic, belt and 
holster, perfect, $30. Sent C. O. D. for inspec: 
tion. Fred J. Ernst, Washington, Mo. 3-1t 


FOR SALE—Anything in new and used fire: 
arms at special prices, 15 per cent on new 
arms. E. R. Bechtol, Redmond, Wash. 3-1t 


SPRINGFIELD AND KRAG rifles remodeled 
into sporting rifles, and all kinds of gun re- 
pairing. McEllingott & Co., Davenport, Ia. 8-2 











GUNS, new and_ second-hand; Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and 


all other kinds. The right goods at the right 
price. Buy, sell and exchange. Write for_list 
F. C. Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, ee 





SELL BOLT ACTION target pistol, caliber 
.22, for $12. John P. Mayfield, Postoffice ice 
208, Jersey City, N. J. 2-2t 


SPORTSMEN—For sale, finest 7 mm. Mauset 

repeating rifle, 24-inch barrel, latest rustless 
Krupp steel, weight 714 pounds, length 45 inches. 
new, never used except at the factory, guara"- 
teed to shoot precisely. A snap for $165, includ- 
ing 100 shells. Richard Vichage, 1145 10th St. 
Denver, Colo. 3-1t 


WANTED—Springfield, Newton. 30-06, or Ross. 
Must be in first-class condition. Box 11, Fe'- 
lows, Calif. 3-1t 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING, 











SPORTSMEN 


—We Sell New Guns— 


All standard grades of American-made guns, 
rifles, pistols and revolvers at lowest living 
prices. 

We feature the new Reising .22-cal. auto- 
matic target pistol because of its beauty, 
simplicity and accuracy. 

We make special prices on club orders of 
three or more guns of any kind. We do a 
mail order business with the whole United 
States. Write (enclose stamp), compare 
prices and be convinced. 


H. M. Bowers, Holyoke, Colo. 3-tf 


22 WINCHESTER automatic rifle, good con- 

dition, sell for $25, or trade for .388 Special or 
45 automatic, good condition. C. R. Johnson, 
1147 Elizabeth, Denver, Colo. 3-1t 


WANTED—Marlin '97 model, full magazine, 

round or octagan barrel, perfect condition, sub- 
ject to examination by editor Outdoor Life. 
Write particulars, stating price, to Lindsay C. 
Elliott, Carbon, Alta., Canada. 3-1t 








.22’s—ALL LIKE NEW—Colt, $20, $25; Sav- 
age, $13.50, $15, $22.50; automatics, $15, $25, 
$30. Shotguns, revolvers, at one-half price. 
Hagan’s, Clifton, Ariz. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—One new sstargauge, matched 
Springfield, never fired, $50; .30-'06 shells 
loaded, $3.50 per 100, $40 per case. One new 
.30-30, shot forty times, $27.50; 50 shells. One 
.45 automatic, good condition, with holster, $25. 
Stamp for reply. C. C. Snavely, Hopkins, Minn. 
3-1t 
WANTED—Colt Frontier model revolver, .32-20 
caliber, single action. Must be in good con- 
dition. Wm. J. Blair, 208 American Bank Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 3-1t 
WANTED—6 or 8-power binoculars ; will trade 
.35-caliber — automatic rifle, first- 
class condition. J. A. Allen, Red Bluff, Calif. 
3-1t 
WILL EXCHANGE Peony roots for a high- 
grade hammerless rifle or automatic pistol. 
I. S. Hendrickson, Flowerfield, N. Y. 3-1t 

















REMO BOLT ACTION repeating shot guns— 

the Mauser bolt action in a 2-shot repeating 
single barrel 12 or 16-gauge gun. Fluid steel 
barrel, cheek piece, checkered half pistol grip, 
finely finished stock, metal butt plate and 30- 
inch barrel, full choke ; $35. Dealers send for 
terms. Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., 414 
Madison Ave., New York City. 3-1t 





OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
SELL—SIX DOZEN Marten trap, brand new; 
Remington 12, automatic, good as new, $50. 
F. E. Baker, Box 337, Shelby, Mont. 3-1t 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER, 8 mm. cart- 

ridges, imported, soft point, $12.50 per 100. 
Cannot be secured of American makers. Limited 
quantity. Order now. Baker, Murray & Im- 
brie, 97 Chambers St., New York City. 3-1t 


BARGAIN—.45 Colt automatic, $30; .32 Mau- 

ser automatic, $26; .25 Spanish automatic, 
new, $17; .25 Belgian automatic, new, $20; .38 
Spanish Positive swing out, new, $22; Japanese 
military rifle, .30 caliber, $22; Enfield ‘rifle, 1917 
model, $22.50; 2,000 .45 automatic cartridges, 3c 
each; Krag ammunition, 3c each. Lieut. George 
McNeil, 247 West 42nd St., New York City. 3-1t 
GUNS, MOST ANYTHING, around half price 

or less. 20 Win., 12 Rem., .35 auto., .22 Colt, 
Krag sporter, Springfield, .22 bolt, etc. WANT 
TELESCOPE, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, or 
what have you? E. Hagan, Clifton, Ariz. 3-1t 


FOR SALE—Factory condition, 303 Savage 

Featherweight, Take-Down peep sight, $45. 
Never used .22 Colt auto pistol, $35. H. Crofut, 
Front St., Schenectady, N. Y. 3-1t 


FOR SALE—Used guns, good condition—.44-40 
Winchester carbine, .32-40 Winchester ’94, 12- 
gauge, double, hammer; 12-gauge Stevens single 
auto. ejector; 20-gauge Stevens single, hammer- 
less, auto ejector. New guns never fired; .22 
Rem. pump mdl. 12A, $25; .38-40 Winchester 
carbine, $28. Sell cheap or trade for Springfield 
or Newton .30-'06. Rupert T. Berry, West 
Paris, Maine. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—.30 Luger, extra magazine, carved 
holster, new condition, $30; .38-40 Colt Fron- 
tier, 4%4-inch barrel, like new, $22.50; .250-3000 
Savage, 3 Lyman sights, perfect, $45; .33 Win- 
chester, take-down, 3 Lyman sights, full maga- 
tine; shows use, but in good condition, $30. 
C. F. Foster, 440 West 8th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
3-1t 

FOR SALE—U. S. Springfield, model 1903, for 
1906 cartridge, new, $26; .44-40 repeating rifle, 
pump action, 12-shot, with 150 shells, $16; Sav- 
age .22 H.P., brand new, with 70 shells, only 
shot 10 times, $42; .25-caliber Stevens, single 
shot, 24-inch barrel, new condition, $6. Money 
order or certified check accepted. Gustave 
Blanknagel, Route 3, West Point, Neb. 3-1t 


F¢ IR SALE—Fine rawhide laced cartridge belts. 
Write for description. J. M. George, Cedar 
pids, Iowa. 3-1t 
































W ‘ANTED—Remington single-shot target pistol, 

‘ny center fire caliber; action must be in good 
condition. I. M. Massey, Forest Ranger, War- 
ten, Idaho. 3-1t 





'MINGTON .35 automatic, with sling, $35. 

ouble 12 hammerless, 32-inch barrels, full 
choke, $20. Stevens musket, .22, peep sight, sin- 
gle shot, $12, all good condition. .32-40 Win- 
chester, barrel pitted, $8. Ernest Cookson, Inver 
rove, Minn. 3-1t 
A ‘MUNITION BARGAINS—.30-40 factory, 
etal cased, $5 hundred; .30-40, .30-’06, re- 
‘oaded, 170-grain expanding, high velocity, $8 
Sundred. S. Carter, Colliers, West Va. 3-1t 





} 





SALE—Personal collection finest match rifles, 

Scoyens, Popes, Ballards, telescopes and acces- 
sories. Also specialty repairing cross- -hairs, 6- 
power and under, $1; over, $1.50. For prices 
and descriptions write Albert Hinton, Route 6, 
Hillyard, Wash. 3-1t 


NEW 1897 WINCHESTER, 12-gauge, full 
choke, take down, $45; .30 "Remington auto- 
matic, used a little, $50. Leonard Allen, North- 








ome, Minn. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—Ithaca field grade, 12-gauge, 30- 

inch, perfect, brand new, $40.00. A. Haneberg, 
5901 Pearl Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 3-1t. 





FOR SALE—30-power telescope, an excellent 
glass, want $20, might trade; want powder 
scales. Carl Jernberg, New Raymer, Colo. 3-1t 


FOR SALE—One double hammerless 12, 32, 

full Fulton special shotgun, like new, $30; one 
45 U. S. Government automatic, in good shape, 
$25; one .32 Savage automatic, new, $30; one 
122 Colt automatic, perfect shape, $30; want .22 
autoloader. O. I. Harris, 143 So. Fenway, Cas- 
per, Wyo. 3-1t 


COLT SINGLE ACTION, good as new, .44-40, 
barrel 5% inches, wood stocks, $18. Arnold 
C. Gunderson, Sturgis, S. D. 3-1t 














FOR SALE—Winchester ’92, .38-40 H. V. rifle, 
new nickel steel barrel, half magazine, $30. 
Bert Laws, Guerneville, Calif. 3-1t 


FACTORY NEW, hammerless Winchesters, 
— prepaid. Walter Harrington, Carthage, 
3-1t 


FORMULAS—Black and smokeless gunpowder, 
two re-bluing, all $1. Markley, McCune, Kans. 
3-1t 











| FOR SALE—Bisley, T%- — checked trigger, 


new condition, .44 Ww. Special, $37.50. 
Morgan Van Matre, ison Union Trust Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 3-1t 














1 AM A BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES, BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CoO. 
CRISFIELD,. KANSAS. 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 














“HOW TO TRAIN’ ANIMALS”—64-page 

books that tell it all, for $1. Tricks with 
cards, 25c. American Game Birds, 75c. How 
to go on the Stage, $1. Peck’s Bad Boy Among 
the Cowboys, $1. Dream Book, 10,000 dreams, 
$1.50. Address O.K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 3-tf 
FOR SALE—Beautiful pair unrelated black 

breasted red pit games. The first check for 
$25 takes them. The only way you can kill this 
fighting cock is to cut his head completely off. 
Morton B. Cooper, Owego, N. Y. 3-1t 
TARMAN’S FUR FARM, Quincy, Pa.—Breed- 

ers and dealers in live foxes, scentless skunks, 
mink, dogs, birds, traps. List free. Pamphlet 








on fur farming, 25 cents. 3-1t 


RABBITS SKUNK — MINK FOX 











RAISE THOROBRED BIRDS, campanninies, 
Golden Opera, Andreasberg Rollers. Mrs. J. 
H. Meier, 18 Judson Bldg., Big Rapids, Mich. 
3-1t 





Homesteads and Lands 


EIGHTY THOUSAND acres homestead land in 

Arkansas Ozarks. Abundant timber and water, 
mild, healthful climate; excellent orchard; stock, 
poultry and farming section; deer, bear and tur- 
key hunting, fishing, trapping, pearling, fur 
farming. Large state map, two maps showing 
vacant homestead land and full information, $1. 
Maurice D. Decker, Norfolk, Ark. 3-1t 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly—5 acres fruit, poultry, 

fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 1-6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
BIG GAME,SALMON, TROUT 


Can handle one or two parties for the famous 
Cassiar district of British Columbia, all white 
guides, also for grizzlies in the spring. Salmon 
fishing nearly every month in the year. Steel- 
head trout from January to June. Magnificent 
fly-fishing for rainbow trout from Marchon. Les- 
sons in spinning and fly-fishing given. Thirty 
years experience in sport in this country. For 
particulars write to A. BRYAN WILLIAMS 
1170 GeorgiaSt., W. Vancouver, Brit.Coiumbia 2-2t 


























FOR SALE—.22 Savage rifle, N.R.A., new, 
$28; Winchester .25-20 and reloading tool, 
good condition, $20. C. W. Nordstrom, Orleans, 
Neb. 3-1t 
9 MM. LUGER, new, $45; .38 Smith & Wesson 
Special, new, $26; .45 auto. government model, 
new, $27; .388 Colt army special, good as new, 
$23; .45 Smith & Wesson, new, 
Brittan, 629 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. B-1t 
FOR SALE—Three guns, guaranteed factory 
condition, 12-gauge, full choke, Krupp barrels; 
38-40 Marlin, Russian ‘‘Nahant.’”’ The lot $75. 
Geo. McGinitie, Sixes, Oregon. 3-1t 


Birds and Animals 
Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits (gg 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C. T DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


FERRETS FOR SALE Wits or brown, large 
or small, either sex, also bred females. J. 
Younger. Newton Falls. Ohio. 3-1t 
WANTED—Five female deer. Address J. R. 
Sankey, R. R. F., Terre Haute, Ind. 3-1t 

































MAKE ARRANGEMENTS EARLY for your 

spring bear hunt; grizzly, black and brown 
bear, plenty of game, ideal fishing. Goodell & 
Knutson, Hunters and Guides, McBride, B.C. 3-2t 





TESLIN LAKE, Northern Cassiar District— 
moose, caribou, sheep, grizzly, black and 
brown bear. Good hunting guaranteed. Write 
early for present season. William A. Johnston, 
Teslin Lake, Yukon, via Atlin, British — 
3-2t 





WILL GUIDE PARTIES for moose, sheep, 
goats, bears, also small game and fishing in 
Atlin district, noted for big game. Twenty 
years’ experience. Write for particulars to 
Lemieus Bros., Atlin, B. C. 1-4t 


MAKE ARRANGEMENTS NOW for your 
spring bear hunt—grizzly, black and brown 
bear. For information write Thompson Bros., 
Barkerville, B C. 11-5t 








THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia 

and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North Bend, Wash. 4tf 


SHAWNEE, OKLA., a growing city. Write for 
information. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 
Okla. 3-2t 
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Taxidermy 








SEND YOUR TROPHIES TO 
EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum of 
atural History 

3060 LARIMER ST. 
Phone Main 6711 


DENVER, COLO. 
12-6t 














BUY BE AR TE ETH, 

teeth, mountain lion teeth, wildcat teeth, coon 
teeth and badger teeth. Saw the teeth out of 
the skull so they look like false teeth. Do not 
clean them. Get our prices. Papier Mache 
Specialty Co., Reading, Mich. 1-3t 


WE wolf teeth, coyote 





SOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
* pargest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





FOR SALE—Elk, moose and deer heads; prices 
right. C. W. Erb, taxidermist, Pottsville, Pa. 
3-1t 





ELK HIDES, 
mountain sheep. 


horns, scalps, feet, teeth; deer and 
O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 
3-1t 





LET US TAN 
mounting and rug work. 
The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 


YOUR HIDE, do your head 
Catalog on request. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

3-6t 


TANNE D BABY DEER SKINS, $1 each, post- 
paid. E. A. Warring, Box 2180, Parkersburg, 
Iowa. 3-2t 











Wild Duck Attractions 








PICK A DUCK QUICK 


I havea formula, whereby itis possible tocom- 
pletely pic k a duck, size no object, wild or do- 
mestic, in not over five minutes. This will re- 
move all the pin feathers, down, lice, and the 
heavy wing feathers, leaving the body as clean and clear 
as a roll« f butter. Send me a dc thes bill or your personal 
check Money back guarantee 3-1t 


THOS. N. HOOPES, 217 Venetian Sq., Long Beach, Calif, 











HOUGHTON LAKE strain grey mallard eggs 
for sale, $2 for 12, postpaid; safe delivery in- 
sured. Cloyd Crow, Camden, Mich. 3-3t 











I SPECIALIZE in making places attractive to 

wild fowl and game fishes. I furnish wild rice 
and other seeds, plants, expert advice; personal 
supervision when wanted. 
free Correspondence a pleasure. 
Naturalist, Dept. B221, Oshkosh, 


Miscellaneous 


Clyde 
Wis. 


Terrell, 








FISHERMEN ! 

MYSTIC LEADERS HOLD ’EM 

Send 1 cent for book de- 
scribing Spanish and Japa- 
nese method and production 
manufacture and uses of silk- 
worm “gut.” Also valuable 
information about leaders 
and flies. 2-2t 


TACOMA GUN STORE, TACOMA, WASH. 














PAIR NEW FIELD GLASSES, 6-power, minus 

fraction, morocco covered, heavy cowhide case, 
straps, $17. Pair 3-power, $5. Rare bargains. 
Cressy Mowrey, Elmira, N. Y. 3-1t 


AL ASK A ? HOT OGR APHIC ‘POST. CARDS, 

scenic and wild animals, $1 per dozen. Cash 
must accompany order. Alaska Art Co., Box 
1166, Seward, Alaska. 3-1t 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—For first-class gun, 
a fine old violin. Claude F. Evans, 120 North 
Helen St., Sioux City, Iowa. 3-1t 


WANTED 

established business Mexican and Indian goods, 
curios, novelties, etc. 
Reference and bond. 
The Art Shop, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell mailed for 
15 cents. Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 8-tf 


PLEASANT FLORIDA ROOT easily, 
pensively overcomes any tobacco habit. 
address. Dr. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


Correspondence solicited. 
3-1t 








inex- 
Send 
2-2t 





Interesting literature 


3-1t 


TO. HANDL E on consignment by | 


Good location and trade. | 





TRADE—Evinrude reversible motor with mag- | 
target 6-inch or | 


.38 automatic Colt, 
H. R. Schaf, Athel- 
3-1t 


neto for 
7%-inch, in new condition. 
stane, Wis. 





PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service; avoid 

dangerous delays. Send for our 
Invention”’ 
Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or model for ex- 
amination. Preliminary advice without charge. 
Highest references. Write today. J. L. Jackson 
& Co., 153 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


TOBACCO—Kentucky Leaf, 

bulk; high-grade, 
pound. Why pay dollar or more per pound? 
If you want cheaper tobacco, we have it. J. D 
Scott & Sons, Mayfield, Ky. 





Natural aged in 


| 
| 


“Record of | 
form and Free Book telling How to | 


3-1t | 
either old or new, 30c per 


3-1t | 





Enlargements for Your Den 


Your best hunting 

snapshots enlarged 

and colored in wa- “¥ 

ter colors or oils, 

will make very fit- 

ting and artistic 

decorations for 

your home, office or 

den. Write us for details and prices. 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 


404 16th St., Denver, Colo. 





TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no pay; $l | 
Superba Co. | 
3-tf 


if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Pr., Baltimore, Md. 


BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent 
; Travel. Experience unnecessary. 
ree. 





opportunity. 
Particulars 





cents the pound, postpaid. J. H. Daniel, Owens- 


Write American Detective System, 1968 | 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 


TOBACCO—OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO— | | 
either chewing or smoking, mild or strong, 50 | 


boro, Ky. 3-6t | 





GINSENG, $15; Golden Seal, $5 pound. Send 
for free particulars and planting instructions. 
O. Twitchell, Box N, West Milan, N. H. 3-1t 





HEY !—Send $1 and photo and I’ll draw a rip- 

roaring caricature of yourself. A laugh in 
every line. John Patterson, 858 East Elm, 
Springfield, Mo. 3-1t 


“THE MEDICINE Man in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. ‘The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money, Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


PAT ENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 

able information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt service. Twenty years ex- 
perience. Talbert & Talbert, 4921 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 3-1t 


SALESMEN—Become 


business; experience 











independent; own your 
unnecessary selling our 
$7,500 accidental death, $50 accident, $25 sick 
weekly benefits, $12.50 yearly, other amounts 
proportionate. Guaranteed steady income from 
renewals; $250,000 deposited insurance depart- 
ment. Registration Department L, —— 
se 8 3-1t 





Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 
you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 














Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrighis procured. 


A. J. O°7BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











Mr. Car-Owner 


Save Money! Buy Dependable 

Double Tread Tires. y ees ors for 

6,000 Miles Service 

De ndable Tires are constructed 

the highest grade material 

can hardly ever blow out. Order 
today at these low prices. 


Size Tubes 





SATISFACTION * $9s:: Ts 


GUARANTEED 
Reliner FREE 
with Each Tire. 











1.00... 3.1 
36x4),.: HTS0. 
37x5S.. 2.75... 
You’ll we. like thousands of 
others—because these guaranteed 
tires ‘‘make good’’ every where— 
everytime. 
Dependable tires are only guaranteed 
for 6,000 miles, but it is not unusual for 
them togive8, 000 to 10,000 miles service. 
Send $2 deposit for each tire ordered, 
balance C.O. D. subject to examination. 
State whether S. S. or Clincher, plain or non-skid. Send 
full amount and save 5% discount. Order NOW. 


DEPENDABLE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
3446 Ogden Ave. Dept.109 Chicago 








Free shooting grounds are a reality. It 
has been demonstrated that they are prac- 
tical. With a portion set aside as a refuge, 
where vermin is controlled and on which 
no shooting is permitted, game cannot be 
shot out. If your wild game is gone, prop- 
agated game can be substituted. Every 
section should have its public shooting 
grounds, state owned and state controlled. 
Where is your son going to hunt? Is it 


Good Shooting for All Time 


Public Shooting Grounds 


not your duty to see to it that suitable 
lands are permanently set aside for him? 
The establishment of free shooting grounds 
in every section of the country where the 
law-abiding gunner will be assured of 
good shooting for all time to come is one 
of the things the American Game Pro- 
tective Association is working for. 
Organization brings results. Your help 
is needed. 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $ 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 


Publication 

Draw circle 

around 

publication 

wanted 
Field and Stream - - 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 
Outdoor Life - - 
Outer’s Book—Recreation - 50 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 


Regular 
Subscription 
Price 


- $2.50 
1.50 
3.50 


If you are already a subscriber to the magasine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your eubscription, please mention 
that fact. 


to cover dues of $1 and 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 


Price including 
one year’s membership 
in American Game 
Protective 
Association 


THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 


Never in sport endanger human life 

Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally. 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities. 

Respect the rights of farmers and property 
owners and also their feelings. 

Always leave seed birds and game in covert 

Never be a fish-hog. 

Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
trophies. 

Study and record the natural history of 
game species in the interest of science 

Love Nature and its denizens and be # 
gentioman. 














